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PAST I. 



CHAPTER L 



BEFORE THE PLAT BEGINS. 



The well-known and always popular Common Lodging House 
in Sweet Lilac Walk, Spitalfi elds, has changed hands more than 
once since the year 1868. Had one nothing better to do, it 
would be interesting to follow the fortunes of the successive 
Chiefs of this institution, as well as the fate of those who have 
enjoyed its luxuries. This research, however, must be abandoned 
for other hands, younger and stronger. As regards the appear- 
ance of the House in that year, it was very much the same as it 
is now. For public opinion in such matters is conservative : 
paint costs money : mere ornament is useless ostentation : even 
if you were to gild a lodging-house you could do no more than 
fill it: window cleaning, floor scrubbing, door-step whitening, 
furniture dusting, and the sweeping of stairs and passages all 
require the personal effort of somebody — who must be paid: and 
why perform a task which is neither needed nor appreciated ? 
Would our gallant Tars continue to holystone the decks if their 
officers ceased to require of them that duty ? Certainly not. 
Then why blame the Master, Warden, Principal, or Dean of the 
Common Lodging House in Sweet Lilac Walk because he neglects 
what he is not called upon or expected to perform ? 

The least desirable, and the cheapest, part of the establish- 
ment twenty years ago — perhaps it is so still — was a certain room 
in the basement. Here there were no beds, every man, woman, 
and child sleeping on the floor without either bedding or blanket. 
There was not so much as a wisp of straw to mitigate the hard- 
ness of the boards — you cannot even now, I believe, buy or 
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2 THE BELL OF ST. PAULS 

borrow such a thing as a wisp of straw in the whole of Spitalfields. 
For all alike there was the floor to lie upon, unless the lodgers 
preferred to lean against the wall. Yet, since room must be 
always left for the exercise of choice and individual taste, there 
were favourite and eligible sites in which the sleeper could be 
agreeably, gently, and gradually warmed all over by the fire, just 
as there were others where one would be frozen by distance or 
roasted by undue proximity. 

The room was filled every night. Its occupants were those 
whom we associate with the Lowest Depth — ignorantly, because 
no one, not even a Hospital Nurse, has ever found the Lowest 
Depth. The people who frequent such a room seem at first as 
if they must be an interesting folk, from whose strange and 
varied experiences we might be led to expect whole mines of 
accumulated wisdom and treasures of sagacity. On examina- 
tion, however, we find that their experiences have all gone for 
nothing. Their minds are empty, entirely empty. "What they 
learn one day they forget the next : in fact, they never do learn : 
they do not put together events and draw conclusions : they pay 
no heed to the wants and desires of any but themselves ; they 
know not any past and they look not for any future : their ideas 
on the conduct of life have nothing at all to do with the complex 
civilisation which is around them but does not contain them. 

There is a possible classification of mankind *which no philo- 
sopher, to my knowledge, has hitherto considered. I mean, one 
based upon the wants, the desires, the aspirations, and the 
prayers of man, as they vary according to his various social 
levels. You, dear reader, if you were pressed to own the truth, 
would doubtless confess that you continually desire above all 
things the spiritual gifts and graces, and ask for nothing but to 
advance daily in the practice of virtues too lofty to be even sus- 
pected by your humbler brother. You are, in fact, about to take 
a First Class (Honours) in the Virtue Tripos. On the other 
hand, your inferior brother — he of the so-called Lowest Depth — 
if he ever prays (which is indeed doubtful), or if he ever formu- 
lates his wants (which he certainly cannot do), would ask for 
warmth first — warmth is the first factor in physical comfort — 
and for drink next. Thirdly, he would ask for food ; fourthly* 
for tobacco. As for society: conversation: respectable attire: 
cleanliness: love: sympathy: self-culture: knowledge: godli- 
ness — all these things will come to him by degrees, as one 
ascends the scale. But at first — down there — he asks for nothing 
but the simplest elements of physical comfort. 

The lodgers, then, being such as these, came to the bare room 
because it was cheap and warm. Here there was every night a 
great fire built up — one that would last from midnight until six 
in the morning : they had, therefore, warmth. A jet of gas waa 
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also burning all night, so that the people had light. The lodgers 
dropped in one after the other and lay down ; soon they grew 
warm : perhaps they were hungry — well, no great matter, better 
a hundred nights without supper than one in the cold. The air 
of the room presently became so foul that ijb might have re- 
minded the historical student (if any were present) of Newgate, 
Ludgate, or the Compter in the old days. They cared nothing 
for the foul air: they were warm. The walls streamed: the 
floor was hard : the place was crammed : their companions were 
as wretched as themselves: — but they were warm. In the 
morning they would have to get up and go out and face the cold 
again : meantime, they were warm. 

He who is down, sings the sweet poet of Bedford Clink, need 
fear no fall. The thought is doubtless a consoling boon to all 
those who are down. It should be graven on the pewter pots. 
These people were certainly very low down : their histories, had 
they been investigated, would have been those of the stonebroke 
sporting man ; the clerk with a lost character ; the workman out 
of work ; the penniless thief; the unrepentant — though middle- 
aged — Magdalene ; the bankrupt shopkeeper ; the once brilliant 
masher of the music hall; the prison bird out for a spell of 
freedom ; the tramp of the casual ward : they were, no doubt, 
all here, with their wives and lady loves* But it is twenty years 
ago : the goodly company of this night must be nearly all dead. 
Why disturb the rubbish heap of twenty years ? Besides, their 
successors we have always with us ; their stories — which require 
a good deal of artistic dressing — are always the same ; if any 
of that night's company still survive, their remaining days will 
be few and evil indeed — full of pneumonia, bronchitis, rheuma- 
tism, lumbago, sciatica and asthma : they must now, those who 
are left, be drawing very near to the clean white bed in the 
quiet ward, where, after they have undergone the last indignity 
which Civilisation has in store for them — namely, that of being 
washed all over — they will be most tenderly cared for; and 
when the last hour comes they will receive from the Nurse-— or 
perhaps from the Sister, or even from the Chaplain himself - a 
kindly and affectionate dismissal -upon that lonely journey of 
which we poetically say that it leads — * "Whither ? ' 

They lay asleep side by side all through the night. There 
was no talking : some groaned who had pains ; some snored ; 
some coughed ; some lay like logs, and some rolled and fidgeted. 
When the day began they got up, pulled their rags and duds 
together, and miserably sallied forth without so much as a good 
morrow, to look for windfalls and strokes of luck : their hands 
and eyes keen to take advantage of careless costers and purblind 
salesmen ; ready to pick up unobserved trifles, corner bits, block 
ornaments, scraps, shards, and shreds ; open to receive alms and 
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doles if any should be offered ; professing to yearn for jobs and 
the hardest kinds of work, and lamenting the difficulty of findin g 
employment however tough. But for the most part these people 
love not odd jobs, and cannot abide regular work— the tramp- 
casual feels the curse of labour more keenly than his richer 
brothers : for choice they wait on the Great God Luck, the only 
deity whom they worship. Some of them have once been steady 
workmen, perhaps, in the past ; but, look you, when a man has 
been out of work for six months and has pledged his tools, and 
has dropped out from the company of former mates, he has lost 
more than his wages : skill and sleight of hand have gone as 
well ; worst of all, the power of work has gone. He cannot 
work. Whatever offers, he can work no longer. Let us pity the 
poor casual as much as we possibly can : no creature is more 
deserving of pity because he cannot be helped upwards. If any 
one were to give him work to do he could not do it : he can no 
longer climb, he can only eat. He is condemned to remain, for 
the rest of his miserable life, a larrikin, a loafer, a hoodlum, a 
tramp : a creature who will steal, devour, and destroy, but will 
not produce. 

The lodgers, therefore, in this warm room got up when the 
October sun began to shine upon the streets of Spitalfields. 
Observe that the sun falls as pleasantly and cheerfully upon these 
dingy streets as upon the red and golden leaves of the Forest a 
hundred miles away. By seven o'clock the gas was turned 
down ; the fire had burned itself to white ashes ; and the room, 
save for three children, was quite empty. 

These children were lying together in a corner, their arms 
and legs a good deal mixed, and their heads triangularly dis- 
posed, so that each should find upon the other a soft and warm 
pillow. As for the grace and beauty of the grouping, no young 
Princes could dispose of themselves more picturesquely than these 
three little gutter children, all in rags, their faces and hands 
smirched, their feet bare. They were all three sleeping still. 

When the company of the night got up and went forth, one 
by one, they left open the street door. Then the air, which in 
the morning is quite as sweet, cool, and refreshing in Spitalfields 
as in Hyde Park, began to pour into the narrow passage, and 
thence to fall and flow in a soft, noiseless, and copious cascade 
down the stairs and into the basement room, rising by degrees, 
as a lasher rises after rains have swollen the mountain streams. 
When this cold but invisible pool had risen to a height of four 
inches and a half the children began to be restless. They rolled 
their heads : they opened their hands : they began to dream. 
Naturally, they dreamed that their headaches were gone — they 
always had a headache in the morning : that they were neither 
hungry nor cold : that there was nothing to be afraid of, no 
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cuffs and kicks to expect : that the whole of terror had gone out 
of their lives : that they were in Heaven — only they knew not 
the name of the lovely place : that they were sucking oranges, 
and that their pockets were full of brown sugar. This blissful 
vision lasted for the space of a minute and a half. Still the cold 
air continued to mount higher. The children shivered and kicked, 
clung closer to each other, awoke with a start, and then, with 
one consent, sat up, rubbing their eyes, and looking about them, 
conscious that another day had begun. And they wondered, 
being quite experienced people, though not yet in years, what 
the day would produce in the way of grub. To such children 
there is neither breakfast, lunch, dinner, tea, nor supper : every 
meal is a moveable feast : they eat what they can get, and when 
it comes. A hunch of bread may be breakfast, lunch, dinner, 
tea, or supper : a snack of fried fish— but oh ! how seldom it is 
exhibited except in the shop window ! — is a banquet whenever it 
appears. 

As for the fresh air, it mounted higher and higher, inch by 
inch, driving before it the foul and poisonous breath of the night. 
Most of this, being forced up the chimney and so discharged 
upon the roof, rolled heavily about, a deadly, poisonous vapour, 
until it was blown to pieces, chemically changed, and absorbed 
with the wholesome smoke of the chimney-pots. It lay clinging 
to the sloping tiles, it surged over invisible — yet it could be felt 
— upon the gutters, and rolled into the spout. Here it fell upon 
three young sparrows, who at the first breath of this deadly 
brew, gasped, turned back their eyes and dropped forward on 
their beaks with stiffened limbs, thus cruelly cut off in early 
promise. The Tom, who was watching them with a half-formed 
intention from the ambush of the chimney, escaped with typhoid 
and six weeks of hospital. 

The three children ' belonged ' — the word must not be taken 
in its narrowest sense — to a woman who was standing at the 
street door, her hands upon her hips, a shawl over her head. She 
was a stout and strong woman whose red and brawny arms pro- 
claimed a strength surpassing that of her sex in general. Her 
face was weather-beaten, her eyes were black, and her coarse 
black hair was thick and plentiful. She was — alas for perished 
youth I — fifty years of age or more. Perhaps in early days her 
features might have been comely: perhaps not; and to us, 
really, it matters very little. Her cheeks were blotched; her 
neck was thick and puffy; her eyes were watery; her lips 
trembled. These are signs which we commonly associate, rightly 
or wrongly, with strong drink. She was a woman of terrifying 
aspect, before whose wrath the bravest man would crouch or fly. 
She stood at the open door, looking down the narrow street as if 
she expected some one. In fact she had an appointment ; and 
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while she waited a gentleman appeared walking quickly down 
the street in order to keep that engagement. 

Twenty years ago the appearance of a gentleman in a Spital- 
fields back street was rare — one should not throw mud at an- 
cestors, but this fact cannot be denied. Therefore, those of the 
inhabitants who were in the street looked surprised ; those who 
feared the police in plain clothes effaced themselves ; those who 
were in the upper chambers regretted that they had no flower- 
pot to drop upon the head of the visitor : it was felt that if it 
had been evening instead of morning, if the street had contained 
its full population, united action might have bustled the stranger 
out of his purse, watch, chains, rings, pins, handkerchief, pocket- 
book, silk hat, and broadcloth, and sent him forth, as Batcliffe 
Highway in the good old days loved to dismiss its sailors, into 
the wide wide world with nothing upon him but a newspaper — 
and that not the thick and solid Times — to keep off the cold and 
wind and rain. 

The gentleman, however, walked along as if he was not in the 
least afraid of receiving these attentions. In fact, he was not 
one of those who are afraid of back slums, and if anybody had 
tried to bustle him there would have been a surprise for that 
bustler. He was a man about forty, strong, black bearded, well 
set up. 

' Well, old lady,' he said, in a clear ringing voice, ' I am not 
too early, I see. You are up with the lark of Bethnal Green : 
you soar and sing at Heaven's gate : your heart is full of praise 
and your every breath is a hymn. Come down to earth. Alight 
upon the dewy sward. Where's the boy ? ' 

' He's in the house,' the woman replied, with a flash in her 
eye which showed that she was swift to wrath and that she only 
stood nonsense for commercial reasons. ' As for parting with 
one of those dear children ' 

* Yes, I know. Stow that and bring out the boy. Stay ! Let 
me go and find him.' 

The woman led the way down the stairs. The three children 
were now on their feet, shivering in their bath of fresh air, and 
wondering why they had been left so long. As a rule the duties 
of the day — that is, the cadge for coppers and crusts, the cuffs 
and clouts, the bustle and business of the lively street — had 
already begun by this time. They were hungry, of course, but 
that was no new thing. There were two boys and a girl. All 
three were dark-skinned and black-eyed ; all three had thick 
masses of black hair. The two elder looked as if they would 
grow up into comely youth, if they only got a fair show and a 
sufficiency of food. The youngest, however, was a most curi- 
ously ugly child : his hair was like a coarse mat ; his forehead 
was broad and square but much too large for his face ; his black 
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eyes were large and hollow ; his nose was almost flat ; his sunken 
cheeks, wide mouth, and pale face produced the disagreeable 
impression of a skull with a skin drawn tightly over it. 

All three children, at the appearance of their guardian, shrank 
back and lifted up their hands as if to ward off a blow. 

' Here they are, Sir,' said the woman. 

' I see. And this ' — he laid his hand upon the head of the 
youngest — 'is the one I have bought.' 

' Buy them all, good gentleman,' said the woman. • You can 
have the lot, if you like. Here's Sal : she's eight already and 
clever — why, there's no name for her cleverness. She'll be a 
credit to any one who has the bringing of her up : there's nothing 
you can't teach Sal. And as for looks, if you think of them, in 
eight or nine years more she'll be fit for silk stockings, and a 
carriage of her own. Buy her, good gentleman. You shall have 
her cheap. There's the other boy, too — my little Pharaoh — the 
image of his father. Buy the lot.' 

' No,' said the good gentleman ; ' one is enough for me. The 
other two jewels shall remain to become your pride and joy, the 
stay and comfort of your age, my pearl of grandmothers.' He 
took the youngest of the three children by the arm and drew 
him gently from the other two. 'Now, granny,' he said, 
'remember our conditions. I am to take this boy and you are 
not to follow him up, or to seek out where he is, or to molest him 
in any way. He goes out of your hands altogether. In return 
I take him and bring him up at my own expense, and I give you 
for him five pounds — five golden sovereigns.' 

' Right, Sir. And if you'll take the other two as well * 

' What is his name, did you say ? ' 

» We call him Sammy.' 

• Sammy — not as yet a son of the Church : not Samuel ; not 
baptised, I presume? Quite so — Sammy, or Sam. And his 
surname, if he has one ? ' 

' His father's name was Stanley.' 

' Stanley. A good old name. The excellent man is now — 
where is that father, now ? ' 

4 How should I know ? On the road, somewhere, he is. He 
' left her.' 

'Her? His wife, perhaps?' 

• She was my daughter,' the good lady replied, perhaps with 
evasion — ' and she's dead. She died in the London Hospital and 
left the three kids to me. He's away somewhere in the country.' 

'That was hard upon you. Well, this little Prince has a 
right royal inheritance. His grandmother is — yourself. His 
father is one of the Nomads who love the black tent and the 
travelling caravan. His mother is an unknown factor. I should 
say that his inheritance, if he ever comes to his own, will be the 
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Vice of all the ages. Lucky little devil t Could I have a better 
subject ? • 

The woman heard but understood not. 

( Well, old lady, here's the money.' He opened his purse 
and took out five sovereigns. She held out her hand greedily. 
• Stop ! * he said. ' Remember the conditions.' 

1 rjl keep them true. I will, s'elp me.' 

* Sal ' — she had followed the gentleman to the door and 
watched him down the street — ' Sal,' she cried, * come up quick. 
Go after the swell. Find out where he goes. Don't let him see 
you. Run after him if it is to the end of the world. If you 
dare to come back without finding where he takes the boy, 
I'll • 

A mere threat, however vigorous and terrible, only demands 
the recognition of history when it has been actually carried out. 
This threat was not carried out. 

For eight years of age Sal was remarkably clever and full of 
resource. She followed the gentleman along Commercial Street 
to Shoreditch : here he called a four-wheeler, which drove off 
briskly towards the City. The girl's knowledge of Spitalfields 
and Bethnal Green — an intricate maze of streets—was profound, 
considering her youth*, but of the City she knew nothing. And 
here as the crowd grew thicker and it was difficult to run on the 
pavement and keep a watch on the cab, she took the opportunity 
of a stoppage and climbed up behind. The people hurrying 
along Citywards were all, at that hour of the morning, namely, 
between eight and nine o'clock, the young ladies and gentlemen 
employed in the City shops : the boys among them too dispirited, 
thinking of the day's work before them, to remind a cabman of 
a cut behind : Sal therefore remained undisturbed. 

The cab went down Bishopsgate Street and Gracechurch 
Street : it turned westward at Cannon Street : at Queen Street 
it turned again to the south and crossed the river by Southwark 
Bridge. On the other side it presently turned to the right into a 
region of small streets, with mean houses standing among great 
factories. In one of these streets it stopped. Sal slid down. 
quickly and retreated to the shelter of a neighbouring lamp-post, 
where, half hidden, she could watch. 

When the gentleman had gone into the house and the cab 
had driven away, the child left her lamp-post and examined at 
her ease both house and street. 

The house was easy to remember. It was of two stories, 
with three windows at the top, and two below : the door between 
the two was not an ordinary door, but set back in a broad frame 
with two short pillars, not forming a porch but fiat with the 
front of the house. They were pillars of the Doric order, and 
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the girl noted their shape though she knew not its name. The 
house was freshly painted — a very noticeable point when one 
looked around. And there was a brass plate on the door — the 
girl could not read, yet she could remember the appearance of 
the letters — they announced that Bobert Luttrel, M.D., lived, 
and presumably practised the science of healing, in that house. 

When Sal had thoroughly mastered these details, and was 
quite certain that she would know the house again immediately 
and without the least hesitation, she turned her attention to the 
street. First of all, it was unlike any street she had ever seen 
in the Quarter familiar to her. A street in Southwark may be 
mean, and so far may resemble a street in Spitalfields ; but in 
meanness there are shades and variations. This street had 
several houses which called aloud for paint and washing, but 
they were not like the houses she knew : it had also two great 
works where steam hammers were already practising their trade ; 
at the end was a yard, belonging to other works, and in the yard 
were three or four great trees : there was also, though the edifice 
conveyed no meaning to the child of nature, a Church ; and, 
though this fact escaped her attention, it was as profoundly ugly 
as they made them forty years ago. The other end ( gave ' upon 
the river. The child went to look at it. She had never before 
seen the river, and in fact knew not whether it was the river 
Thames or the river Oceanus which runneth round the world : 
there were barges on it, some with masts and some without; 
there was a steamer or two plying on the stream ; across the 
river there was a great building, the biggest the child had ever 
seen. 

She noted all these things, and then she addressed herself 
seriously and with the countenance of a responsible person to 
the task of getting back to Sweet Lilac Walk. To those children 
of luxury whose senses have never b^en sharpened by the goad 
of daily necessity, the task would have been impossible. This 
girl, however, had remarked on her way that the cab followed 
one line south, and another west, and a third south again : she had 
noted the houses when they turned. Therefore you will under- 
stand why she made straight for home on her return, as surely 
as an Indian in the forest finds his way by the marks he has 
made on the trees. It was perhaps part of her inheritance that 
she should thus be able to find her way in a labyrinth of un- 
known streets. I dare say she would have had no more diffi- 
culty through the blackest fog that ever fell upon the unhappy 
city. More than this, she afterwards, with the greatest ease, 
conducted to the spot her grandmother, who could not read, any 
more than herself, but who noted with care both the brass plate 
and the appearance of the street and begged of a resident to 
know its name. These items of knowledge the good lady trea- 
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eured tip in her heart. They were things which might some day 
be converted, as all kinds of knowledge are every day magically 
converted, into a rod and a staff for her declining years. 

If you had looked into the house with the Doric pillars about 
eight o'clock that same evening you would have seen the boy 
called Sammy sitting on the hearthrug between Dr. Luttrel and 
another. They occupied each an armchair beside the fire and 
were contemplating the child— one, with the pleasurable curio- 
sity which attaches to a Subject ; the other, with undisguised 
loathing for a creature so horribly ugly. His new dress, in fact, 
made his ugliness the more remarkable. He had been washed 
in a tub : his hair had been cut short : his rags had been cast 
into a raging roaring furnace : he was dressed in a pretty garb 
of navy blue, including a jumper, a lanyard with a knife at the 
end of it, and knickerbockers. He had eaten during the day 
three square meals. He was sleepy ; but he looked from one to 
the other with the watchful and suspicious eyes of a wild crea- 
ture, ready at the least movement to spring to his feet, to fly, to 
bite, or to kick. Presently, however, his head began to roll and 
nod; his eyelids began to drop; his shoulders to swing un- 
steadily ; and he sank upon the hearthrug asleep. 

' This,' said the Doctor, ' is going to be an experiment of the 
greatest interest.' 

'Is it?' replied the other. 'Meanwhile, the boy is like 
some dreadful dream in a nightmare.' 

'"He is, he is. That is one of the most interesting points in 
the situation. Not only does he look the part, but he acts it, for 
the present, quite naturally. He steals; he lies; he swears. 
Why not? He belongs to a race conspicuous for demoniac 
possession. I bought him for five pounds of his grandmother. 
I have learned some particulars concerning that dear old lady's 
family. Her grandfather, a gipsy, is immortalised in the 
"Annual Eegister " for the year 1816. He was hanged outside 
Newgate for a particularly brutal murder committed on the 
body of a foreign sailor at Wapping. As for her father, who was 
almost as illustrious, he died in exile at Botany Bay, in the year 
1830, after a brilliant career of pig and sheep lifting; the lady 
herself has always been a thief and the associate of rogues, 
vagabonds, gipsies, tinkers and tramps; her daughter, now 
deceased — the mother of this boy — was apparently of the same 
kidney. The pedigree on the maternal side, therefore' — the 
Doctor laughed and rubbed his hanfls — 'promises remarkably 
well. Something ought to come out of that. On the other side, 
I confess, we are not so rich ; we have little to go upon beyond 
the cardinal fact that the father, like the mother, was a gipsy. 
But the son of a gipsy may become anything. Through how 
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many generations of outlaws and wanderers has the blood of 
this boy been running? ' 

' You propose, then, to conquer and eradicate these hereditary 
tendencies ? * 

'Not at all. I shall make them steps by which he shall 
mount.' The Doctor leaned forward and spoke with great 
seriousness. ' I have long wished, my friend, for such an ex- 
periment as is now before me. I have desired a mind to mould 
according to my own views. Impatience of authority is heredi- 
tary with this boy : I expect it will rule him as it ruled his fore- 
fathers ; but in his case it will take a nobler form : it will enable 
him to act and to think for himself. The poverty of past gene- 
rations will inspire him with dissatisfaction and a craving for 
things. His ancestors never had enough of anything: they 
craved for food and drink. This boy will inherit the craving, but 
not for food : he will desire, beyond measure, knowledge. Again, 
the instinct of self-preservation is most strongly developed in the 
creatures which are hunted. This boy's people have been hunted 
for hundreds of years. He will therefore inherit the instinct, 
strongly developed, of suspicion or watchfulness. But he will 
understand that the highest application of this instinct is to the 
advance of freedom and humanity.' 

' Oh ! ' said his companion, doubtfully. 

' Then, again, none of his people have ever known morality, 
honour, truth, religion, or any of the virtues which we were 
taught in childhood.' 

' You will teach him these things ? ' 

' Not at all. I shall only put him in the way of learning 
them. He will learn them for himself. He will deduce for him- 
self, from his own observation, that the happiness and the safety 
of the individual, as well as the community, depend upon the 
observance of these virtues by himself and by his friends. He 
will perceive that he must give as well a3 take, in order to secure 
the possibility of getting and the security of having. Then there 
will gradually spring up in his mind a Natural Beligion on 
which, if he pleases, he may build any ecclesiastical structure 
that he may admire. In all these things he will be quite free.' 

' And meantime ? ' 

* Meantime he will be watched until he lose his pre- 
sent habits of stealing and lying. They will gradually drop 
off.' 

« Humph ! Yet I doubt' 

' You, Clement, are a poet.' 

The other blushed with irrepressible pride. ' An unsuccessful 
poet,' he murmured. Anybody may be unsuccessful, but to be 
a poet happens to few. Somehow, like the child, he looked the 
character, having soft blue eyes, a gentle voice, and an un- 
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practical manner, to say nothing of beautiful brown curls and a 
long beard as glossy as silk. 

* Yet a poet. You have read, as well as written, reams of 
stuff about as real applied to life as the colours of sunrise over 
Nature.' 

' Nothing is real except these colours.* 

* Well, this boy shall read none of these things. He shall 
not become a sentimentalist : he shall be brought up in no illu- 
sions. He shall learn from the first the bare, naked truth in 
everything. For instance, according to you and to your friends, 
men are always doing the most heroic and self-denying things.' 

* So they are — some of them.' 

'According to me, they are always trying to eat up each 
other and fighting to prevent themselves from being eaten up. 
I shall teach this boy from the beginning to regard every other 
man as a possible devourer.' 

' Poor little devil ! ' said the unsuccessful poet. 

* Of course he shall be made a Physicist. I shall send him 
to a German University. If he imbibes a thirst for science, and 
if I succeed in making him see things clearly without the veil 
which hangs before most men's eyes, he will have a great 
career before him. The man without a Veil : the man without 
Prejudice : the man who can see clearly — think of that I ' 

' Again — poor little devil ! ' said the unsympathetic Maker. 

' Then, about this hideous face of his. I know two men— 
both now old. They are brothers : they were originally exactly 
alike. One of them has given up his life to science, the other 
has been peddling in small trade all his days. The face of the 
first brother is full of nobility and of strength : the face of the 
other is mean and low. Now look at this little wretch.' He 
stooped and rolled over the sleeping head. ' In twenty years 
the wild-beast eyes will be steadied with thought and learning : 
the nose will have emerged : the cheeks will have filled out : the 
ugly wide mouth will have contracted. Out of a mere savage, 
common and brutal, of the lowest type, I shall have made a speci- 
men of manhood, such as there are few. He shall be a gentle- 
man, though with no gentle blood in his veins : a scholar, an 
artist, and a physicist. And he shall look as well as play the 
part. He shall have a face — not like this wretched degraded 
type which his father and mother have given him ; but a face 
which belongs to such a man as he will be.' 

' I doubt,' his friend repeated. ' Are you still going to call 
him Sammy Stanley ? ' 

4 No. He must be cut off altogether from his own people : he ' 
shall never know whence he came or to whom he belongs. He 
shall bear my surname, and I shall call him my son. As for 
Christian name, now — what shall I call him ? * 
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'Give him one that will do for either event — failure or 
success.' 

' Very good. What shall it be ? Not John or George. Say 
Bernard, Bertram, Guy, Harold, Oliver.' 

' Call him Oliver.' 

4 1 will. Oliver Luttrel. Sleep on, Oliver, unmindful ol 
coming fate. Sleep on, Oliver Luttrel, late Sammy Stanley.' 



CHAPTER II. 

A SUNSET ON BANK SIDE. 

It was the evening of the longest day in all the year. For once 
the occasion — which is too often neglected — was recognised and 
honoured. There had been ordered, at the Weather Office, a 
day of sky so cloudless and blue, with sunshine so warm and air 
so soft, that all the Italian organ-grinders fell faint and sick with 
nostalgia, and sat down on the kerb while the women did the 
work for them : and those strangers who were newly arrived 
from New York, Melbourne, Paris, or St. Petersburg, asked if 
this was truly the City of Perpetual Fog. And since it is gene- 
rally the practice of the English day, if it begins with sunshine, 
to end in cloud, it was for this occasion specially enjoined, under 
penalty of the Office and all the clerks being transferred to 
Labrador, that the evening should, until the very setting of the 
sun and after, continue clear, bright and beautiful. 

About a quarter-past eight on this day a young man was 
leaning over the wooden wall of the old, first, and original — for 
many years the only — Embankment, called Bank Side, watching 
the river and the City on the other side. He stood at that spot 
— it is on the west of Southwark Bridge, where there are Stairs. 
They are not ancient Stairs : they are not those at which the 
Elizabethan citizens landed to see the matinee at the Globe, to 
catch a fleeting rapture at the Baiting of the Bear, or to make 
love among the winding walks of Paris Gardens. Formerly 
there were no Stairs between those of Mold Strand on the west, 
and Saint Mary Overies on the east. These Stairs are mere 
modern things constructed in the last century. But some 
thoughtful Resident, ancient or modern, has caused to be built 
above them a small pen, enclosure, or fold, furnished with two 
wooden benches, capable of holding at least four persons, and 
forming a gazebo or belvedere from which to view the river and 
to take the air. This young man had so luckily chosen his time 
and was so singularly fortunate in the day, that he had before 
his eyes quite the most magnificent Spectacle that the world 
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affords. Owing to the sins of London this splendid show is 
seldom indeed vouchsafed : and no man is informed beforehand, 
not even the Meteorological Prophet, when it is going to be per- 
formed. Again, the places where one can get a really fine view 
of it are so few and for the most part so inaccessible — who 
knoweth, for instance, the way from Piccadilly to Bank Side ? — 
that the greater number are hindered even if they wished to 
assist at the representation/ And lastly, the time for which the 
Pageant is fixed is, during the summer, inconveniently connected 
with the dinner -hour. For all these reasons there is never any 
crowd to see the Show, and the newspapers never send a re- 
porter. Yet those who have been privileged to behold it go 
about for the rest of their lives declaring that there is no place 
like London for such a Spectacle ; that the mist and moisture of 
the air cause the colours to be more splendid, and their infinite 
variety and change more wonderful, than in any other spot 
upon the world: and that no Transformation Scene was ever 
presented to an audience, even at the Lane, which can compare 
with the effects produced by Nature's own scene-painter. They 
are simple and massive, yet they are continually varying ; there 
are no colours known to the artist like unto those which show in 
the West for a moment and then pass into something different 
yet as beautiful : no pigment was ever yet made which could 
represent them : they have no name : they have never been 
imitated in silk, satin, jute, flax, or cloth of gold : and as they 
vary and change from one moment to the next, advancing in 
splendour as the sun sinks lower, they form such a pageant as 
would bring tears to the eyes of the oldest Academician if he 
ever saw it — but he does not, being entirely occupied with the 
painting of portraits. The sight and the splendour of it would 
also cause the most conceited young poet, if he ever did see it — 
but he does not, being occupied wholly with Society — to creep 
softly and limply out of the press, and away from the company 
of man, for fear he should be asked to describe these glories in 
immortal verse. 

Where the young man stood, if he looked down the river he 
could see, close at hand, South wark Bridge, and, beyond it, the 
ugly Bailway Bridge running into the ugly Bailway Station: 
both together shut out the view of all that lay beyond — London 
Bridge and the Tower and the masts of the ships in the Pool. 
Even the most splendid sunset cannot make the Cannon Street 
Terminus beautiful. But if he looked up the river he saw, first, 
Blackfriars Bridge, standing out with sharp, clear lines, as if 
cut out of black cardboard ; above it, the dazzling golden light of 
the western sky ; and below it, the broad bosom of the river at 
the flood. The waters of the river, which under the grey sky of 
a cloudy day are as brown as the waters of the Arno, and even 
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under the bluest sky of midday lack the brightness of the Tyne 
and the sparkle of the Usk, now reflected back the wonders of 
the evening, and were themselves as splendid as the skies above. 
Then he looked across the river. Immediately opposite rose the 
pile of St. Paul's, vast and majestic — Bank Side is now the only 
place where you have a really good view of St. Paul's. On 
either side of St. Paul's rose in lesser glory the spire of St. 
Bride, the Dragon of Bow, the pinnacles of Aldermarie, the 
Tower of St. Michael's, and I know not how many more of 
Wren's masterpieces; for though the Great Fire destroyed 
many Churches which were not rebuilt, and though modern 
barbarians have pulled down many more, London is still a City 
of Churches, and there are plenty left for those who, when the 
Great Beturn takes place and the merchants once more go back 
to live within the City walls, will look to worship in the old 
Churches after the manner of their forefathers. Below the 
Churches, on the northern bank, are the wharves and ware- 
houses — Paul's Wharf, Baynard's Castle, and the ancient Port 
of Queenhithe. This old harbour still retaineth its former shape, 
though its buildings, which were once low, mean, and ugly, yet 
picturesque, have long since been transformed into others, bigger 
and uglier, yet not picturesque, and even its old Church with the 
Golden Ship has been wickedly destroyed by the modern bar- 
barians aforesaid. 

Below him, floating bravely on the flood, were moored the 
broad barges which now, for their number and their goodliness, 
make the glory of Bank Side. Not one or two are here, but 
fifty or sixty or a hundred, if you were to count, all of generous 
tonnage and capacity not to be guessed. There were, this even- 
ing, so many of them that they extended even more than half- 
way across the river. Some had masts and brown canvas sails, 
now furled, ready to drop down as far as the Nore, if necessary : 
all were painted gaily with streaks of red, blue, yellow and 
green : some were empty and waiting for their freight : some 
were laden, and these seemed to be carrying away all the worth- 
less jetsam of the City : they were heavy in the water with 
broken glass bottles : they were full of rusty and broken iron : 
they were piled as high as the arches of the Bridge with empty 
petroleum barrels. There were no guards or watchmen on 
board this great fleet — the Biver Police pay no attention to'this 
marine — for who would lift a lighter ? How would one dispose 
of a stolen barge ? What poor wretch is there in all the world 
sunk so low as to fill his knavish pockets with broken glass ? 

And on all these things alike — for the sun, whether the sun 
in Splendour, or the sun at his setting, knows no differences and 
hath no favourites — on the Dome and upper windows and the 
Ball and Cross of Paul's, on the Dragon of Bow, on the spires 
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and weathercocks and chimney-pots : on the warehouses, which 
in the white light of noon make bat a dingy show, on the clumsy 
barges with their brown sails, lay the splendour of the sunset, 
so that all was illuminated and transformed : the spires were 
flames of fire : the Towers belonged to some Castle of Phantasy : 
the warehouses were of precious marble, all purple and crimson, 
or veined and streaked with colour, grander than any palaces of 
Venice : the barges were ships of fairyland : and the river, re- 
flecting the glory of the sky, rolled along in a broad and glow- 
ing flood finer even than the Grande Canale when the Italian 
sunset lies upon its waters and paints its marble stairs. For 
the sun of Italy is not so soft, and under the sky of Italy there 
lack the mists which in England assume such depth and charm 
of colour. 

* Yesterday,* said the young man, ' it was all so gloomy and 
grey that it made one tremble and shudder. To-day it is trans- 
formed. Oh 1 it is like some poet's vision.' 

He was, for his part, neither painter nor poet : he had no 
knowledge, save from books, of Venice and its palaces ; there- 
fore he could not make the comparison indicated above. There 
was nothing like Thames above bridge in the city of his birth or 
in the country to which he belonged. That city was Sydney, 
and that country was New South Wales in Australia ; and this 
was only the second day of his first visit to London. Only 
his second day. And yet he was actually standing on Bank 
Side, Southwark, at a quarter-past eight in the evening, looking 
at the sunset, instead of sitting in the stalls listening to the 
overture of an Opera Bouffe. No other Colonial has ever so 
much as visited this spot : very few even of the natives of this 
great city know of it : yet this was only his second evening, and 
he was here watching the sunset. One would think that he had 
come all the way from Australia to see a sunset. Once there 
was a New Zealander who came to visit the land of his ances- 
tors. He was persuaded to take up his quarters at a hotel in 
America Square. He stayed there for three months. Not an 
amusement was there throughout Katcliffe, Shadwell, Wapping 
and Poplar but he found it out and took his fill of it. Then he 
returned home, satiated with the pleasures of London. He 
confessed that for the rest of his life — thank you — he would 
want no more of London's pleasures. Laurence Waller — this 
was the name of the young Australian, and he was the son 
of no less a Personage than Sir David Waller, K.C.M.G., 
Premier of New South Wales — knew more than this. Yet, 
for a reason, he had taken a lodging on Bank Side, and this 
was to be his first night in that lodging. 

He was not a conspirator : he was not a social reformer : he 
was not collecting statistics or facts ; he was not compiling a 
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book on the lower levels : he had no theories to defend : he even 
disliked the lower levels, and loved a well-behaved man and a 
well-dressed girl very, very much better than those who are 
roughly mannered and ill-dressed. He was a rich young man : 
he was as fond of taking his pleasure as any other well-regulated 
young man : and he found his pleasure in much the same pur- 
suits: that is to say, he loved to ride, shoot, act, sing, play 
cricket, sit out with a pretty girl, dance with her, walk with ner, 
talk with her. He also loved to sit at his club and talk to the 
men. And yet he was on Bank Side. What was he doing there ? 

Laurence Waller was in stature somewhat taller than the 
average Englishman, and rather more slightly built : his face, 
sunburnt from a long voyage, was unmistakably English, though 
I suppose that Australia will develop her own types of face for 
herself in the course of a few more generations — she must, if 
she respects herself. Clearly it was a cheerful face, belonging 
to a young man who has no quarrel at all with the world, and 
as yet has found no cause of complaint as to the general manage- 
ment of mankind at large, or his own personality in particular : 
a face which inspired confidence in old ladies, young ladies, 
women who are not ladies, in children and in dogs ; but not in 
betting men, welshers, and those who practise the Confidence 
Lay. Young gentlemen who walk as if they were accustomed 
to rely on themselves, and carry their hands as if they knew 
how to use them as fists, do not attract these honest tradesmen. 
His hair was of a not unusual brown, and his features were 
regular enough not to mar his expression. His age was well 
within the twenties. Since the whole of the world that is worth 
anything at all — love, friendship, ambition, hope, enthusiasm, 
good digestion, strength, and fighting power — belong essentially 
to^ the twenties, he ought on that account alone to be enor- 
mously envied by all who have passed into the thirties, or — 
poor beggars ! — even beyond. This said, it seems an unneces- 
sary detail that he possessed somewhat remarkable eyes : they 
were eyes of a clear, dark blue : eyes which were perceived at 
once, even by the most shallow observer, to be capable of con- 
taining and of reflecting a good deal of light : such as the light 
of laughter, the light of generous wrath, the light of pity, the 
light of sympathy, the light of enthusiasm and the light of love. 
It is by such lights that Australia will be advanced. One does 
not claim for this young man special merit on account of his 
eyes. Many young men betray these emotions in a similar 
manner. On the other hand, some young men never hang out 
any such signals, perhaps because they feel these things imper- 
fectly. 

Laurence presently turned from the river and looked at the 
place itself where he was standing. 
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Bank Side is not a fashionable promenade. It does not 
possess any of the popularity which belongs to the much 
grander South Embankment higher up the river — that which 
runs from Westminster to Vauxhall, and is adorned first by St. 
Thomas's Hospital — which inclines the heart of the working 
man to works of benevolence ;' and next by Lambeth Palace, 
which, on account of its venerable appearance, makes him for 
the moment tolerant of orthodoxy. Bank Side, again, never 
has been fashionable. Many parts of London have at one time or 
the other belonged to the great world : there were Boyal Palaces 
at Baynard's Castle ; at Tower Boyal ; at Gold Harbour, and at 
St. Bride's ; there were palaces in the Strand ; illustrious people 
lived in Drury, and great nobles in Soho. Once there was a 
Bishop's Palace at Bank Side, but so long ago that the very 
memory of it has gone long since, and people have forgotten 
how a certain street there has gotten its name. There was a 
period — it only lasted twenty years or so— when the people 
came across from Paul's Wharf and Queen Hithe to the Falcon 
Stairs to see Shakespeare's new play at the Globe, the Swan, 
or the Bose. Then the place was inhabited by the player folk, 
who drank, and sang, and revelled, and laughed, and quarrelled, 
and fought in the taverns which still — some of them — survive 
in obscure courts and corners of this forgotten place. The 
players had, for the most part, short lives, but they were merry : 
their friends were the poets and such as loved noetry. Their 
manners and morals were deplorable: their wives and mis- 
tresses were as disreputable as themselves, and were constantly 
getting ducked for their quarrels and their jealousies and their 
noisy tongues. Now they all he buried in the churchyard of 
St. Saviour's, formerly St. Mary Overy. When the theatres 
were built across the river, the players and the poets exchanged 
Bank Side for Portugal Street ; and presently even the Clink 
itself, where so many of the poor players had been laid by 
the heels, was pulled down. There was no longer any use in 
keeping up the Clink. 

The young man, then, turning from the river, considered for 
a moment the old Embankment with its wooden walls and the 
houses facing it. The place was littered with coils of rusty 
chain and bits of rusty machinery. There were cranes for the 
hoisting of things in and out of the barges ; there were stairs to 
the water ; there were planks lying in position for the wheel- 
barrows between the Embankment and the barges : on the 
other side of the road were gates leading to factories, works, and 
wharves. Between the gates were one or two public-houses of 
a quiet kind, such as Legless Tom — the Dominie's Dux, in 
' Jacob Faithful ' — might have frequented : a shop or two of a 
marine or nautical description, and a few private houses. The 
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light of snnset fell upon this place, which at other times is cer- 
tainly dingy, as well as upon the river, and made it look beauti- 
ful and mysterious. It is generally unknown who are the 
private residents of Bank Side : if a man wished for perfect re- 
tirement, a place where his friends would never think of look- 
ing for him, where he could breathe the freshest air to be found 
in all London, he could not do better than to take one of these 
houses— there are not many — and live in it. Betirement he 
would have ; but as for quiet, one would not promise him that, 
because the works, and the cranes, and the yohoing of the barge- 
men would deprive him of the luxury for fourteen hours out of 
the twenty-four. But, within one of these private houses, he 
would be as retired as in the heart of the great African Desert. 

By eight o'clock in the evening, however, work is over on 
the Bank : the voices of those who yo-ho on the barges are 
silent : there is no more rolling of empty casks or hoisting of 
crates full of broken glass : the paying out of chains has ceased : 
the hammering at the Steam Boiler works has stopped for the 
day : the Vinegar yards are deserted : the workmen have left 
even the public-houses, which stand open but have no custom : 
and Bank Side is left for the refreshment of those private folk 
who may choose to come here for the tasting of the fresh air. 

Two or three, in fact, were walking to and fro or lounging on 
the wooden wall which protects the Bank from the river. The 
Australian stranger, observing these people, became aware — 
although he was a stranger and an Australian the thing struck 
him as incongruous — that they were, somehow, gentlefolk. . No- 
thing had prepared him for gentlefolk in Bank Side, neither his 
first impression of the previous evening when he engaged his 
lodgings, nor a certain document in his pocket which had 
brought him there. 

Two of them, who walked together, were men advanced in 
years — though still vigorous. They passed him once, twice, in 
silence. As he looked after them he observed that they re- 
mained silent. Therefore he rightly concluded, they must bo 
habitual companions. Only men who know each other well are 
silent when they walk together. That is the true companion- 
ship of the soul when one can follow out, undisturbed, a line of 
thought, ready to stop at a word from the other, or to receive a 
suggestion from him for the furtherance of that line. One of 
them was a tall man, but narrow shouldered and stooping. He 
wore a brown velvet jacket and a felt hat : his long white hair 
flowed in curls over his coat collar and his white beard flowed 
over his shirt front. His jacket was old and, as an old friend 
should, it clung tightly to the arms and to the figure : his 
trousers had acquired a certain swelling of the knee — a disorder • 
qt deformity which is the terror of young men who love to go 

c2 
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in dainty raiment yet have a slender purse. This gentleman, 
therefore, was not rich. As for the velvet jacket, the broad felt 
hat, and the long white locks, they looked like outward signs 
and professional adornments, like the epaulettes of a Naval 
Officer, or like the hairdresser's apron. These signs may be 
assumed by the impostor. But the impostor cannot assume a 
face of delicacy, finely cut and lined, which marks the life of 
culture and lofty thought : nor can the impostor at sixty years of 
age clear his eyes of the crows-feet and his mouth of the deep 
trenches which betray long years spent in. greed and gobbling 
and money-grubbing. 

•An artist,' said the young man, wondering that an artist 
should be found on Bank Side wandering about, as if he was an 
habituS. « Clearly, an artist. But, perhaps, only a photographer.' 

The man by his side wore a black frock coat and the tall hat 
common to the City and the West End. There was a certain 
confidence in his walk : he carried his stick as if he would use 
it as a weapon of offence on small provocation : his head was 
thrown back : his black beard, streaked with grey, looked as if 
it was not going to turn quite grey without a struggle : he ad- 
vanced one leg as he walked, somewhat like the knave of clubs, 
but with less ostentation. 

' Looks like a solicitor,' said the young man. * Yet a soli- 
citor on Bank Side 1 May be, however, a Book Agent — or a 
Tout — or a Temperance Lecturer. Both of them here, perhaps, 
because they are down on their luck.' 

He came from a country where it is not uncommon to meet 
with gentlemen newly arrived from England, down On their 
luck. Here there are also many such men, but they shrink from 
observation. Formerly, gentlemen down on their luck found 
themselves in the long run comfortably settled in the King's 
Bench or in its Bules, where there was abundance of good com- 
pany with the tradition of mirth and jollity. Both King's Bench 
and the Bules having been abolished, there is now no recog- 
nised Betreat. Yet in these days there are so many gentlemen 
down on their luck that there must be, somewhere, a colony or 
settlement of them living retired in some suburb, whither their 
old acquaintance will not follow them. I have sometimes 
thought of Dalston as a likely spot — there is none likelier : it is 
clean, airy, and remote from Pall Mall : there is no obtrusion or 
ostentation of wealth — it is not noisy and vulgar : yet, so far, 
my researches have not resulted in the proof that Dalston pos- 
sesses such a colony. Some day it will as certainly be found as 
the present location of the Ten Tribes. When found, it will 
prove to be a curious colony, preserving many of the manners, 
customs, commonplaces and jokes which belonged to the 
fashionable world when the colonists retired into obscurity. 
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On the fourth time of passing, one of the two was speaking. 

* will be President of the Koyal Society, I tell you. Yet 

something troubles the boy. He should be triumphant, and he 
is uneasy. At his age ' 

' Do Presidents of the Eoyal Society come from Bank Side, I 
wonder ? ' murmured Laurence. * Yet, why not ? ' 

They passed on their way and out of his hearing. Besides, 
it is mean for any one, except a Novelist, to listen in the street. 

Then Laurence saw, standing at the open door of the house 
opposite— quite the cleanest and most respectable house on Bank 
Side— a person of spare and slight figure, with a head one or 
two sizes too large for his height. This is a defect by no means 
common. His face was smooth and young, yet his hair was 
grey. A large nose, assisted by a self-respecting carriage, gave 
him an air of quiet dignity. His dress included a black frock 
coat buttoned, a tall hat most carefully brushed, and an um- 
brella tightly rolled in its silk case. He also carried a pair of 
kid gloves. No part of his dress was in its first youth, or even 
in its early manhood, but the whole of it taken together con- 
ferred upon the wearer that now almost obsolete quality which 
used to be called Primness. The Prim man may linger still in 
old-fashioned counting-houses— I know one in a Bank — but he 
has become so rare that the younger folk have lost knowledge 
of his kind. Lesser officials of all kinds, fifty years ago, affected 
Primness as a part of that Personal Dignity which has been 
since so largely lost. 

' Here is Lucius,' said Laurence, sighing. * My dear mother, 
I hope you are satisfied, so far. 1 

It was, in fact, none other than Mr. Lucius Cottle himself, 
whose lodger the young man had that day become. He descended 
the two door- steps with as much dignity as if they had been the 
staircase of a Venetian Palazzo, and as slowly as if he had at 
his own disposal all the time there is. 

' Take off that coat of yours,' said his lodger. ' Give you a 
swallow-tail with black silk smalls and stockings and a bunch 
of gold seals at your fob — and you'd do for Charles Lamb. Put 
you into a velvet coat, with a flowered waistcoat and a powdered 
wig, and give you a snuff-box — and you'd do for — for — Oliver 
Goldsmith himself, or the whole of the eighteenth century.' 

It is popularly supposed, thanks to Mr. Praed and Mr. 
Austin Dobson, that the eighteenth century was a period of 
profound repose and universal leisure. As a matter of prose it 
was crammed full of hurry and bustle, driving and goading, 
sweating and oppressing, cursing and kicking, beating, cufl&ng, 
and imprisoning. Everybody who was in service of any kind 
had to hurry up all day long, and the day was then very 
much longer than it is at present. Had Mr. Lucius Cottle, for 
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example, lived in the last century, he would have descended 
those steps and gone about his business with a surprising 
alacrity. 

' He ought to be a Justice of the Peace,' said Laurence, ' or 
the Proprietor of a Pill.' 

When Mr. Lucius Cottle had accomplished the descent of 
the steps he looked up and down Bank Side with a critical air 
of ownership. So the country gentleman surveys his stables 
and his gardens. Then he turned and contemplated the house 
— this at least was his own — with infinite pride. Certainly the 
brightest, the most recently painted, and the cleanest on the 
whole Embankment. It was even provided with a Virginia 
creeper, now rapidly becoming green with its first shoots of 
spring. There were clean white* curtains to all the windows : 
the iron railings in the front were clean: the windows were 
bright : the brass knocker and the handle were polished : the 
door-steps were white : and on the door there was a brass plate 
as bright as a mirror, on which was engraved, in large black 
letters, the name, * Mr. Cottle.' Some brass plates might have 
announced * Cottle ' — short ; or ' Lucius Cottle ; ' or ' Mr. Lucius 
Cottle.' There is, however, a simple greatness in ' Mr. Cottle,* 
as if all the world ought to know him and should speak of him 
respectfully, and should be glad to be told where he lived. When 
he had looked up and down, he crossed the road daintily, as one 
who goeth in white silk stockings. * You ought,' said Laurence, 
' to have white silk stockings to set-off your thin legs. You were 
born for them.' 

* Good evening, Mr. Waller,' he said, giving his hand. ' You 
have done well, Sir, in coming to Bank Side.' He spoke slowly, 
as if his words were valuable. 'Here we breathe.' He ex- 
panded his chest and waved his hands. 'Here we catch the 
pure breeze fresh from the German Ocean. If this place were 
generally known, those who now live in Eaton or in Berkeley 
Square would gladly exchange with us who live upon the Bank.' 

Laurence suppressed a frivolous remark about a run upon 
the Bank, and wondered whether such an exchange would be 
afterwards considered quite fair to both parties. 

* When you came to me last night, Mr. Waller,' Mr. Cottle 
went on, ' you referred me to a very respectable firm — in the 
Lower Branch. Their assurances made me resolve to accept 
the responsibility of receiving you as my tenant. You are in 
England, they told me, on business.' 

' On business, Mr. Cottle.' 

' You are yourself also, perhaps, in the Law — in the Lower 
Branch?' 

1 No, I am not, I am sorry to say, in the Law at all— not 
even on its Lowest Branch.' 
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* Well : we cannot, unhappily, all belong to the Profession. 
I hope, at least, that your stay may be pleasant to you, and that 
your business may be satisfactory.' He waved his hand with an 
old-fashioned gesture. ' You will find much that is interesting 
in the Quarter. As for ourselves, we are, I believe, the oldest 
Family of Bank Side.' 

* Dear me,' said Laurence, smiling pleasantly. ' The oldest 
Family of Bank Side 1 For my own part, I only belong to one 
of the youngest in New South Wales.' 

' We have lived here, Sir, for one hundred years. Exactly 
a hundred years ago my grandfather, whose origin is unknown, 
commenced schoolmaster in that very house. The Academy 
was carried on after his decease— he was buried in Gross Bones 
Yard—by my father for forty years with great distinction. 
Vicesimus Cottle, indeed, is the only English author, since 
-Shakespeare, who has adorned Bank Side. You are acquainted, 
Sir, with Cottle's " Practical Elocutionist " ? ' 

The young man murmured something. He felt that in some 
important points his education had been neglected. Yet he had 
taken Honours in the University of Sydney. The Colonial, on 
his first visit home, often experiences this feeling. What is the 
use of the best education that the Colony affords — they pretend 
it to be as good as any to be had in Great Britain — if such gaps 
are left ? Why had no one taught him that he must purchase, 
and diligently peruse, Cottle's * Practical Elocutionist ' ? 

' The work,' Mr. Cottle told him with severity, * was composed 
or compiled in the house where you will this evening sleep. You 
are an Australian : which may explain and excuse your ignorance. 
The name of Cottle has not yet — it would appear — reached your 
shores. This is strange : but it is on its way, Sir. It is on its 
way there.' 

* Perhaps it has already crossed the Line, by this time.' 

4 You shall have an opportunity, Mr. Waller, while you are 
with us, of studying that Collection.' 

Laurence murmured his gratitude. 

' The Society of Bank Side,' the little man continued with an 
increase of primness, * is limited, it is true, but far more select 
than is generally supposed. I learn at my Chambers that we are 
supposed to have no Society here. The Barge and the Bank, it 
is believed, belong to each other. The Barge and the Bank,' he 
repeated, to mark the alliteration. * That belief, you will find, 
is a mistake.' 

' I assure you, Mr. Cottle, that I have no belief or any opinions 
at all upon the subject.' 

' Houses make not Society, nor does a crowd create civilisation 
— my father's observation, Sir. Some here are working men : well, 
Industry produces our boasted wealth. It must therefore be re* 
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spected. Again— my father. But we have the Learned Profession 
represented. Those who form our Society are in the habit of 
meeting here on warm and fine evenings. Here we have, in fact, 
established an Exchange of Thought. As merchants assemble 
to exchange goods, so do we draw together on summer evenings 
to impart and receive the ideas which we conceive and form in 
winter. One of Vicesimus Cottle's plans, Sir, was the formation 
of such an Intellectual Exchange, on a larger scale/ 
• Indeed/ said Laurence, respectfully. 

. Indagine ' 



' For instance, there is Mr. Indagine 



• What ? ' the young man started. ' I know that name.' 

• Mr. Clement Indagine, the Poet.' He indicated the man in 
the velvet jacket. 

* Oh 1 ' cried Laurence, startled. ' That is Clement, is it ? 
And he is a poet, is he ? I don't think I ever saw a poet before. 
Clement Indagine t I hardly expected — so soon. Clement 1 
Had he not a brother ? ' 

* Truly. You know that ? The brother, JEneas, went away 
a great many years ago — we were all three at school together — 
and has never since been heard of. Mr. Indagine's companion 
is Dr. Luttrel, of great distinction in Science. As for me, I am 
in the Law — the Higher Branch, Sir, 1 he explained with much 
dignity. * Law, Poetry, and Science. Could the great Embank* 
ment on the other side boast of more ? ' 

Laurence laughed. He was one of those who laughed easily 
and pleasantly, and never give offence by laughing. 

4 Bank Side,' he said, ' is a busy place. That is evident from 
the wharves. And it has its history. That I know. Bank 
Side should have its intellectual side, that, I confess, I did not 
suspect.' 

4 We have more,' said Mr. Cottle. • Law, Poetry, and Science, 
I said. The noblest virtue of mankind, as my lather has ob- 
served, is Patriotism. The gentleman now approaching— look at 
him attentively, Mr. Waller — is a distinguished Patriot. His 
native country is Hungary.' 

So that there were four great men of Bank Side, at least, and 
all of them elderly. The distinguished Patriot wore a flat cloth 
cap: his coat was grievously old and worn: he had on list 
slippers, which caused him after dark to be mistaken for a ghost 
or a garrotter, according to taste or imagination. He was small 
of stature ; his hair was white : he wore no beard or moustache, 
and his eyes were curiously soft and gentle. He looked as if he 
must have carried on his Patriotism in an upper chamber, among 
the ladies. 

( Chevalier/ said Mr. Cottle with a little natural pride at 
having a titled friend, * this is Mr. Laurence Waller, from Aus- 
tralia. Mr. Waller, this is the celebrated Patriot, the Chevalier 
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Arminius de Heyn. He has given his name its English equiva- 
lent. Chevalier, present Mr. Waller with your card.' 

While Laurence wondered what might be the Hungarian 
form of its Anglicised equivalent De Heyn, the Chevalier politely 
lifted his limp old cap with one hand, and with the other felt in 
his breast pocket. 

* My card, Sir,' he said, producing a crumpled piece of folded 
paper. His voice was as gentle as his eyes. ' I hope you will 
read it, Sir. I wish that we may meet again. I have no other 
place to meet my friends. To those who choose to listen I have 
sometimes a great deal— oh ! — a great deal to say. Au revoir, 
Sir.' He again lifted his limp cap and passed on his way. 

On the paper which he called his card was printed the fol- 
lowing announcement : ' Chevalier Arminius G. de Heyn. Knight 
of the Legion of St. Sauveur and of San Martino. Honorary 
Member of the European Philotechnique for the Protection of 
the Unemployed and the Fatherless. Author of the "Noble 
Plan," as challenged by Lord Salisbury. Proscribed by the 
Austrian Government. Corresponding Member of the Scientific 
Societies of Ecuador, Honduras, and the Argentine Eepublic. 
Lecturer on the New Humanity. For terms apply to the Cheva- 
lier, care of Joseph Mayes, 183 Southwark Bridge Road.' 

The young Australian read this document and gasped. 

* Are there any more great men on Bank Side ? ' he asked, 
presently recovering. * Let us get through with the great men 
before we go on.' 

'There are the children,' Mr. Cottle replied, 'my father's 
grandchildren. It is reasonable to hope that his glories will be 
revived by them. We live by the Past — my father's observation, 
Sir: we live in the Present — is it not beautifully true ? — we live 
for the Future. And here come two of the children.' 



CHAPTEE III 

OUT OF THE SUNSET. 

The sun Was now on the point of sinking, and the Western 
splendour was at its best. On either side to North and South 
were rolling mists threatening to close together and so to spoil 
the show. But as yet they refrained and were themselves 
resplendent with borrowed glory. And then, out of the very 
heart of the sunset, as it seemed, there appeared, lightly floating 
on a golden cloud, a little boat. She might have been, for the 
glowing light around, for the deep red gold of which her frame 
seemed to be made, and for her pair of golden oars, the Royal gig 
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belonging to Cleopatra's Barge, in which case the Thames would 
have been the Cydnus ; or she might have been that very iden- 
tical shell which once — Heaven knows how long ago! — was 
wafted over the seas at sunset — it is impossible at this distance 
of time to learn whence it came, who was its maker, or how it 
was propelled — to receive the Queen of Love and Beauty rising 
from the waters. Heavens ! Was this only the turbid Thames ? 
Were they only standing on Bank Side — shabby, mean, and 
common Bank Side ? 

As this charmed vessel drew nearer it lost something of its 
unearthly light and colour, and gained something in distinctness. 
Then one made out, distinctly, figures, which before were only 
spectral shapes of coloured light. They became well defined, yet 
wore a ghostlike air. As the boat floated down, they assumed 
the appearance of two goddesses, or river nymphs at least, 
seated in the boat, bathed and wrapped and lapped in light and 
splendour. One of them had the sculls and the other sat in the 
stern. Laurence" gazed upon this vision, wondering. When the 
boat drew near the Stairs, being still in the middle of the river 
outside rows of the barges, she who rowed turned her head. She 
had thrown off her hat, which lay in the bottom of the boat ; the 
sunset painted her auburn hair the deepest red gold : it made a 
golden aureole round her head : it made her cheek glow and filled 
her eyes with a light that no painter would have dared to give 
them : and changed her dress, which was of some light soft stuff, 
such as girls love to wear in summer, into a splendid cloth of 
gold. Nay, this light, marvellous and magical, continued to lie 
around her and upon her, so that, when she landed and ran up 
the Stairs, she was still a river nymph or a Queen instead of a 
plain and simple girl, and he who looked upon her for the first 
time trembled. The ancients always trembled when they looked 
upon a nymph for the first time. Love might follow, but 
trembling came first. 

In the days when Love and the Muses had only just been 
introduced to each other, and Love was still under the charm of 
those cold, yet graceful ladies, and exchanging his old rusticity 
for sweetness and poetry and politeness, the swains were happy 
in that they had these visions aforesaid of nymphs in the woods 
and on the river-banks and on the sea-shore. They sang, danced, 
struck the lute, bathed, played ball, and sometimes condescended 
to permit the shepherd to make love to them. In appearance 
they were chiefly distinguished from mortal girls by the glowing 
light that lay upon their faces and lapped their shining limbs. 
Aiid although, in the matter of love-making, they certainly did 
come down to the level of short-lived man, that glow never left 
their limbs nor did that light ever die out upon their faces. In 
like manner, in the time to follow, Laurence was always to see 
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upon the head of this girl the golden aureole which crowned her 
when first he saw her in the boat, the sunset full upon her face. 

Now while the boat was yet afar off, there came new footsteps 
along the walk, and Laurence turned impatiently. Another great 
man of Bank Side ? 

' You, Oliver ? ' asked Mr. Cottle. * You were unexpected 
this evening. Your father has not yet gone within. Althea is 
out in her boat with Cassie. There are the girls ' — he pointed to 
the boat and called the two figures of glory * the girls.' * Mr. 
Waller, this is our friend, Mr. Oliver Luttrel, destined to illustrate 
the place where he once resided — for he has left Bank Side— by 
his discoveries in Science.' Yes. Still another great man on 
Bank Side, Laurence perceived, and this time not elderly. 
' Oliver, this is my friend, if I may be permitted so to call him, 
Mr. Laurence Waller, from Australia, who honours us by be- 
coming a temporary resident on the Bank.' 

Laurence saw before him a young man of his own age, but of 
slighter build and lesser stature. If he was as great a man as 
the others — surely Mr. Cottle ought to know so simple a thing — 
he was much better dressed, and in fact, he was groomed after 
the manner of the young man of Piccadilly, rather than him of 
the Bank — if there were any young men on the Bank. He was 
remarkable in personal appearance : his face was pale, and his hair 
was a thick black mat : his eyes were black and quick : his 
features were by no means regular, his mouth being too wide, 
and his nose too broad : yet, taken together with his bright eyes 
and quick glance, they made a striking and interesting face. 

He lifted his hat politely. But in his eyes and in his smile 
there was plainly to be read the question, * Who the Devil are 
you ? And what in the world has brought you to Bank Side ? ' 
Laurence, reading this unspoken question, wisely refrained from 
giving any answer. But Oliver continued to look at him curiously 
and suspiciously. Who was this new friend of Mr. Cottle's ? 
Why did he come to Bank Side? What did he want there? 
What right had Mr. Cottle to introduce the stranger to him ? 

When the boat touched the Stairs, Oliver called to the girls — 
or the goddesses— that he would carry up the things, and ran 
lightly down, and they all three laughed and talked as old friends 
and companions should. Then the girls — or the goddesses — 
mounted the wooden Stairs and Oliver followed them, having 
tied up the boat with a painter long enough to allow for the tide, 
carrying the sculls, the cushions, and the rudder. They all three 
crossed the road to the Private Residence of Mr. Cottle. The 
envy, hatred, jealousy, and malice which instantly filled the 
heart of the new comer was nothing more than the tribute due 
to the beauty of the girls. Any young man with a proper feeling 
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towards the Sex would have experienced the same emotion. 
One records it solely in order to show that this young man was 
endowed with a proper feeling towards the Sex, 

Then the sun went down. 

Instantly, a little of the splendour went out of the sky and 
the river : and as the mists rose and rolled together, the glory of 
the evening began slowly to depart ; the colour and warmth and 
light to die away upon the river : the illuminations in the upper 
windows of St. Paul's to be extinguished : the marble Palaces to 
become commonplace warehouses. The magician of the Evening 
had done his task, and the City and the Biver and Bank Side 
itself were going to be left for the night to the hard and ugly 
truth. Perhaps for many evenings as well, for such a sunset is 
rare indeed. And the girls had gone indoqrs. And they were in 
the company of Mr. Oliver Luttrel. Oh ! a great deal of splen- 
dour went out of sky and river when the boat touched the Stairs 
and the girls crossed the road and went indoors. 

4 1 tell you, Clement '—it was one of the two elderly gentle- 
men still walking together — ' something troubles the boy.' 

4 Mr. Waller,' said Mr. Lucius Cottle, 4 it is your first evening. 
Before you go to your own room let me present you to my family. 
We aim, Sir, in the words of my lamented Father, at Simplicity 
without Coarseness, at Befinement without Affectation, at Cheer- 
fulness without Noise. Follow me, Sir.' 



CHAPTEB IV. 

THE ACADEMY. 

On entering the room where all these fine things were to be 
found, Laurence was instantly and mysteriously seized with 
the sense of having been in the place before. Now, seeing that 
he was born in Sydney and that he had never until now been 
in London, this was clearly impossible. Nor had he ever seen 
a picture or photograph of the room. Yet he had seen it before. 
Everybody knows, and has felt, this vague sensation ; it is by 
some accepted as a proof of previous existence, or of the trans- 
migration of souls. The least thing causes it ; neuralgia is not 
more unaccountable : an unexpected word, a song, the sight of 
a flower, anything may bring it on. It is uncomfortable be- 
cause it cannot be explained ; and it is as unsatisfying as spirit- 
rapping, because it never leads to anything more. I mean that 
if one could actually remember when, how, with whom, and 
under what circumstances, the thing partly remembered ac- 
tually happened on the previous occasion, most interesting 
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additions to historical knowledge might be expected. As for 
instance — the flower which I now hold in my hand was once — 
we will say, five hundred years ago— given me by a Houri in 
the Gardens of the Old Man of the Mountain, just half an hour 
before I jumped off the lofty Tower at his command and was 
swept up in fragments at the foot of it. How charming if one 
could recall the beauty of those gardens and the delights of 
those three days — all too short — spent in that mediaeval Syrian 
Bosherville — the only genuine earthly Paradise 1 But no : the 
memory refuses anything beyond the mere shred and rag of 
fact : it says, mysteriously, * This is not the first time,' and says 
it with a snap — that and no more. In the case of this room, I 
believe that the sensation was caused by memory connecting 
what was before the eye with things read in books. For any- 
one who had read of interiors in the days of the Third George 
would at once perceive that here was a room which, in all but 
the mere perishable materials of carpet and curtain, preserved 
exactly the bourgeois parlour as it used to flourish under that 
benign sovereign. The windows were closed, though the even- 
ing was so bright and warm — windows in the days of the great 
George were always kept closed : there still lingered in the air 
— a survival of the Academy — a sense of scholarly tranquillity. 
The late Vicesimus Cottle himself might have been sitting m 
one of the two horsehair armchairs (where, indeed, he had sat 
every day for fifty years and more) discussing Moral Philosophy, 
selecting specimens, or manufacturing Maxims, for his * Practi- 
cal Elocutionist.' Perhaps the scholarly feeling was partly due 
to the presence of a large bookcase filled with books. They 
were not, as anybody could see at a glance, the mere flimsy pro- 
ductions of modern writers : in fact, most of the volumes on the 
shelves had attained their tenth lustrum and some had achieved 
their century. They were bound in leather, as all books ought 
to be — the fragrant Bussia, the serviceable Calf, or the polite 
Morocco. They had formed the Library of the two great 
scholars, father and son, who had successively conducted the 
Academy. Consequently they were chiefly classical works, 
English and the lighter literature being represented by Blair's 
* Sermons ' and the ' Pursuits of Literature.' Since the decease 
of Mr. Vicesimus Cottle the books had remained altogether un- 
touched. This is the strange, sad fate of books — such as escape 
the waste-paper man — at last to stand in rows upon the shelves, 
never more to be taken down, never more to be read, to do no 
longer good or harm, to be at last as much forgotten as their 
authors. 

Everything in the room belonged to a Georgian, pre-fiesthetio 
time. There was a sideboard highly polished, made of rose- 
wood, three drawers on top, a cupboard on either side ; in the 
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middle was the home of the coal-scuttle — not a coal-box — and 
this was of copper burnished like unto fine red gold. The chairs 
were of the ancient kind, heavy, of polished mahogany, with 
slippery horsehair seats : there was a black horsehair sofa : an 
ancient clock ticked in one corner. On the sideboard stood a 
punch-bowl — yea, the very bowl in which the first Cottle, 
Academician, had brewed for his friends and on festive occa- 
sions many a jorum of steaming punch. Within it lay, now 
inactive, its silver ladle. On either hand stood candlesticks, 
two of silver and two brazen : and between them, in its tray of 
brass, the snuffers still lay, as in old time, ready for daily use. 
The table was spread for supper— it was a supper of bread and 
cheese — the plates were of the old willow pattern, and the beer 
was drawn in a Brown George, which made one think of country 
taverns, knee-breeches, and powdered hair. The twp windows 
were furnished, besides their white blinds, with that now for- 
gotten form of lower blind which only lingers in certain seaside 
places. One would expect to find it in the more ancient parts 
of Bamsgate, for instance. It consists of a frame set with 
green laths which may be turned in any direction by a kind of 
screw at the top. You can thus look out, yourself unseen, or 
you can shut out the view as you please. On the walls, which 
were wainscoted and painted drab, in panels, with a projecting 
dado, hung coloured prints in frames which had once been gilt : 
over the mantelshelf were samplers worked by feminine Cottles 
long since passed away; there were also certain works, once of 
the highest art, in wax, representing fruit and flowers ; and in 
the middle hung one of those profile portraits common when 
the century was still young, executed with a pair of scissors in 
black paper, the hair, one eye, one ear (all that were visible), 
and the outline of the nostril indicated by fine touches of gold. 
The portrait represented an elderly gentleman, partially bald, 
with commanding features, a splendid lace shirt front, and a 
double chin : a person of great dignity. It was the portrait of 
the first historical Cottle. Somehow, in contemplating this 
portrait one felt as if no mere modern photograph could possibly 
convey a more lifelike understanding of the man. The fire- 
place was of the lofty kind, with a serviceable hob and an open 
chimney, and before it stood a high brass fender of like date. 
Nothing, in short, had been changed in the room for sixty years 
at least: not wholly from a conservative attachment to old 
things, but rartly from a tightness always chronic in the family 
which forbade any expenditure except such as was necessary to 
prevent the soul from leaving the body and going forth on inde- 

Eendent travel. The owner of the house, precise and prim, with 
is set lips and big nose, might have belonged to the same 
period and might have sat, himself, for the profile portrait 
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taken opposite to Exeter Change. He looked, indeed, once this 
fancy possessed the mind, incomplete without the big lace shirt 
front. At one of the windows stood the two girls who had 
come straight down from heaven in an open boat and a cloud 
of glory. With them stood Oliver and another girl. Their 
voices, as they talked and laughed, were not out of keeping with 
the old fashion of the room. There were young people even 
when George the Third was king. Why should they not talk 
and laugh together ? In the other window was a boy of sixteen, 
small for his age, and pale, who sat with his face in a book — not 
one from his grandfather's Library, but a novel — devouring, ab- 
sorbed, not to be disturbed. A bookish boy of sixteen with a 
book in his hand is like a beast of prey over a carcase. Touch 
him — speak to him — disturb him — if you dare 1 Beside the 
empty fireplace, in one of the two horsehair armchairs, sat bolt 
upright, her hands crossed, an elderly lady dressed in black stuff 
with a widow's cap. She was so exactly like Mr. Cottle with 
her prim attitude, her slight figure, large head, thin lips, and 
goodly nose, that she was clearly his sister. 

' Cornelia,' said Lucius, * let me present to you our lodger, 
Mr. Laurence Waller. This, Mr. Waller, is my sister, Cornelia 
Sorby — a widow.' Then he whispered, behind his hand, * In 
the Church.' 

Laurence bowed. Bank Side grew continually more wonder- 
ful. In the Church ! Was she, perhaps, the widow of a Dean, 
or an Archdeacon ? 

1 1 trust, young gentleman,' said the lady, severely, ' that 
your manners are orderly and that your hours are early. You 
are placed, remember, in the Best Bedroom.' 

* We hesitated long,' her brother explained, ' before we put 
up the card in the window. We are a quiet household. There- 
fore we are afraid of introducing strangers to the house. We 
do not like things to be broken. The abuse of Hospitality, in 
the words of my father, is condemned even by the barbarian. 
The card was put up five years ago, after the death of Mr. 
Polter, Q.C — he sighed heavily — ' but there are few passers-by 
in Bank Side, and no one has ever applied for the apartment 
except you. Therefore, we are naturally anxious. 

' You will find me both early and quiet.' 

' Why,' Cornelia looked up sharply, * I know that voice — 
surely — and I remember that lace. Whose voice is it, Brother ? ' 

'I do not know, Sister. Mr. Waller, we have another 
sister, Claudia, — also widowed. This is her son Felix — Felix 
Laverock.' Laurence had not seen the young fellow who now 
shyly advanced from a dark corner and shook hands with him 
— a large-limbed lad of six feet two in height and twenty-one 
years of age. ' My nephew — Felix — on a Wharf. My other 
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sister, Claudia, is not, herself, in the Church. Yet she prophe- 
sies.* At this remarkable statement Felix Laverock blushed 
crimson and hung his head. * We had a third sister,' Lucius 
continued, ' the eldest of the family, the unfortunate Julia. She 
married Mr. Norberjr, of whom you may have heard.' 

He spoke as if his sisters were known to all the world by 
their Christian names. 

' And these,' he continued, * are my children. Cassandra '— 
he indicated the girl who had been sitting in the stern of the 
boat — ' is my eldest. Cassandra exercises the responsible duty 
of receiving the visitors at a photographer's in Cheapside. 
Flavia, my second, is in the Telegraph Department, My son, 
Sempronius, is still at the City of London School. We belong 
to a family* of scholars, Mr. Waller, and, though the Academy is 
closed for this generation at least, we keep up the connection by 
names taken from Classic sources. This young lady ' — he indi- 
cated the other goddess of the sunset — ' it would give me the 
greatest happiness to claim for a daughter. But I cannot. She 
is the daughter of Mr. Clement Indagine, whom you saw upon 
the Bank. Althea — permit me — Mr. Laurence Waller.' 

The room was still full of the glowing light of the sunset, 
though now it was passing quickly into twilight. It seemed to 
the young man as if the girls had brought the glow with them 
from the west and that it still clung to their figures. Certainly 
there was sunshine in the face of Althea which seemed to m 
there as if it were at home and meant to stay. * If,' though* 
the young man, * there are in Bank Side many such girls as 
this, it is an unknown country which deserves to be explored.' 

The girl was of generous height and fair proportions, her 
figure rounded, her hands rather large — it would be a great 
artistic mistake if Nature, who, however, never makes such 
mistakes, and never frames her real models with any false pro- 
portions, were to give tiny hands to large, as well as to little, 
women : her comely head, which reached the height of five feet 
seven, was crowned with light brown hair which curled about 
her head wherever the wind had blown it out : her ample cheek 
had the warm glow of health as well as the bloom of youth. 
Her blue eyes were soft and somewhat heavy, but not altogether 
of the pensive kind. She laughed as one who rejoiceth in her 
youth and beauty. 

* Mr. Cottle,' she said, * if you are not satisfied with Cassandra 
and Flavia, you are a very wicked and discontented man.' 

* With all three,' Mr. Cottle replied, with the old-fashioned 
bow of one who pays a compliment, * I should have been truly 
happy. With less than all, there is a void.' 

She laughed again, put on her hat, nodded to everybody, and 
ran away. Oliver went with her, c? «4ter her. And Laurence 
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observed that, at the departure of Mr. Oliver Luttrel, the other 
young man, Felix Laverock, assumed instantly a more cheerful 
air ; that Cassandra, for her part, looked depressed ; and that 
Flavia breathed a short sigh of satisfaction. These symptoms 
were not lost upon him. Also the show of camaraderie with 
which Oliver went off with the girl caused him a second pang, 
more severe than the first, of envy, hatred, and malice. 

The two daughters of the house belonged to that very large 
class of London girls— the little woman. They were little in 
stature, and their shoulders were narrow : their features were 
little : their hands were very little. But Cassandra, the elder, 
was pretty as well as little. She was pretty, so to speak, all 
over : in the shape of her head, in the outline of her |ace, in her 
slight figure, in the curve of her chin, in the contour of her ear, 
and in her little well-shaped hands. She was extremely pretty. 
Her hair was of the commonest brown colour, but it suited her 
face and her comely head : her eyes were not particularly fine 
or unusual, but they were merry eyes : and her lips were 
laughing lips. Flavia, on the other hand, was also small but 
not in the least pretty. As is often observed in families, the 
sisters closely resembled each other, and yet one was pretty and 
one was plain. Flavia, like her father, was prim. She showed 
this quality, as he did, by her dress, which was neat and correct, 
and, as he did, by her manner and her speech. She also inherited 
a nose of more than usual magnitude. 

' You have now seen our family,* said Mr. Cottle. • We shall 
be glad of your company, for conversation, any evening before 
supper.* 

He looked as if the Beception was concluded. In Australia, 
one would have been invited to supper as a matter of course. 
But the custom of hospitality, in the days of George the Third, 
was not prevalent in the rank and station to which the Cottles 
belonged. Besides — which must be considered — where there is 
a necessity of small economies carried on to the third genera- 
tion, one does not hastily ask people to eat and drink things 
which cost money. 

* Thank you,' said Laurence. ' With your permission I will 
go to my own room. You do not object to the smell of tobacco, 
I hope.' 

There was a dead silence. Sempronius raised his book to 
hide his face. His sisters turned their heads. The widow tossed 
hers impatiently. 

' Permit me, Sister,' said the Head of the Family, lifting his 
hand. * Our father, Vicesimus Cottle, would never during the 
whole of his life suffer the Sanctity of the Academy — he called 
it the Sanctity — to be profaned by the presence of tobacco. ^ The 
habit of snuffing he deplored, but, he said, it was the vice of 
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gentlemen : that of smoking he considered the vice of coal- 
heavers. During a hundred years this house has never known 
the smell of the weed except once '—he looked impressively at his 
son — * once, I say, when a thoughtless boy introduced a cigarette. 

Before we placed the card in the window ' 

' Five years ago,' said Cornelia. * After the death of Mr. 
Polter, Q.C 

* Oh I if you object to smoking • Laurence interposed. 

Mr. Cottle again motioned with his hand * we then dis- 
cussed the subject in all its bearings. We agreed that if we 
received a lodger eligible in all other respects we would, if ne- 
cessary, waive any further objections, within certain limits. It 
is now true that most young men take tobacco in some form. 
You may therefore smoke in your own room, Mr. "Waller. We 
do not forget, also, that the Academy has now been closed for 
many years. Perhaps, if I may suggest, a seat near the open 
window — and — and — perhaps you will not be annoyed if we 
cough should the fumes pass through the doors of the 
chambers.' 

Laurence laughed and retreated. 

* I remember his face and his voice,' Cornelia repeated. 

' I like his face and I like his voice,' said Cassandra. ' And 
I hope we shall see a great deal of him.' 

* I dreamed of bees last night,' Cornelia said thoughtfully. 
• That may mean profit. Then I dreamed of caterpillars, and 
that means change.' 

* He looks as if he will make a dreadful litter, and break 
things,' said Flavia. * Father, shall we put away the punch- 
bowl for fear ? ' 

* I hope we have done wisely,' Mr. Cottle replied. * He looks 
quiet, but, after all, he is a strange young man. And from 
Australia. One never knows. He may turn out to be a Drink- 
ing Digger. He may break quantities of things.' 

* And we have given him the Best Bedroom,' said Cornelia, 
shivering. 

' He cannot, my dear Sister, break the Best Bed. And after 
all he may be quiet. Let us hope that he is quiet. They told 
me in Lincoln's Inn Fields that he belongs to a most respect- 
able family. I do hope that he will not break things. Yes, 
Flavia, carry the punch-bowl to your own room. It is well to 
take precautions. He may brandish a cane. I do not think he 
can harm the candlesticks. And to-morrow I will lend him the 
" Elocutionist." We must remember, Sister, that he pays us 
thirty shillings a week : and at the present moment,' he sighed 
heavily, * there is little doing. I should not be surprised if the 
screw — I mean — the Guarantee were lowered once more. One 
of the gentlemen in Chambers talks of going to Bombay, and 
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another writes — actually writes — for the daily papers. Tries to 
carry it off with a laugh. But it is a poor pretence. It was not 
always thus with the Higher Branch. Not in such a spirit, 
Sempronius — remember — did Lord Eldon rise.' 



CHAPTER V. 

THE BEST BEDROOM. 

The lodger was placed, as he had been warned, in the Best 
Bedroom. Formerly, no family which respected itself was 
without a Best Bedroom. It was the National recognition of 
the Duty of Hospitality. But just as the tobacconist used to 
show outward respect for the Sunday by the single shutter, yet 
during that day carried on a roaring trade, so the establishment 
of the Best Bed acknowledged a virtue which was never practised. 
For no one ever occupied the Best Bedroom. Honest bourgeois 
folk, when, which was rarely, they did have a guest, put him in 
an inferior apartment. For a hundred years, ever since the 
opening of the Academy by the first Cottle, had this room been 
kept in readiness for the guest who was never expected and was 
never asked. It seems remarkable. Some customs linger in 
decay : this continued in its pristine vigour. One might have 
thought that a lumber room, an unused garret, even a cupboard, 
might have been set apart and labelled ' Best Bedroom ' in de- 
ference to ancestral custom : anything would do for the phantom 
guest. But no : the Law was plain : it must be carried out to 
the letter: and so the family were squeezed and packed to- 
gether in obedience to the rale which demanded a Best Bedroom. 

A vast four-poster with mahogany columns, a canopy with 
faded velvet fringe and heavy red curtains looped up, stood in 
the middle of the room. Lying in such a bed the sleeper might 
dream of Royal funerals and fancy himself lying in State. This 
conceit would naturally conduct his thoughts into a profitable 
field of meditation as edifying to the soul as Young's ' Night 
Thoughts.' 

The rest of the room seemed only regarded as a case or big 
box for the holding of the Four Poster. There was a chest of 
drawers in mahogany ; there were two chairs also of mahogany ; 
a washing-stand ; and on the walls hung two or three prints of 
an allegorical kind, such as * Ignorance put to Flight by Reso- 
lution,' and * Perseverance directed by Knowledge,' suggesting 
the severely moral atmosphere of an Academy. Laurence, in 
his ignorance, thought that this must have been formerly the 
bedroom of the late Vicesimus, and wondered how that reverend 
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ghost would take the smell of tobacco. He was wrong : it had 
always been the Best Bedroom, and no one for a hundred years 
had ever slept in it. Between the colossal Bed and the window 
had been placed (by the fair hands of Flavia) a small table with 
a cover — only a flimsy modern thing with a common deal top, 
put there for the convenience of the lodger, who perhaps might 
wish to write letters. A pair of candles stood upon this table. 

Laurence opened the window and looked out. The sunset 
glory had departed, and a tranquil twilight reigned. But the 
river was dark : there were no lights upon it or any movement : 
Bank Side itself, though it was not yet ten o'clock, was de- 
serted. There came no sound of voices from the 'Watermen's 
Arms ' close by. To outward view, a secluded spot and quiet. 
But cabs and carts rolled over Southwark Bridge ; and engines 
whistled and trains rumbled continuously from the railway 
station beyond. Many places there are in London which have 
a secluded look and the appearance of a solemn calm. Bank 
Side on a summer evening is one. Or there is the Cathedral 
Close of Horselydown : or the Crescent, Minories : or the Garden 
Churchyard of St. George's, Batcliff. They are quiet and un- 
disturbed, but around them and outside them rolls the noisy 
Biver of Life which is never still. 

Laurence lit the candles, sat down, and began the desecra- 
tion of the Academy by the smoke of tobacco. 

Presently he opened his pocket-book and drew out a letter. 

' Now, my dear mother,' he said, * we will read your letter 
again on the spot. It will be much more intelligible. Mean- 
time, I have done already more than you desired. I am actually 
lodging with the people. My cousins, Lucius and Cornelia, 
little think that they are entertaining an angel.' 

' My dearest Son,' the letter began. « When you have seen 
the sights of London and been to all the gay places and are able 
to spare a little time, I wish you to find out for me what has 
become of certain people who at one time had a great deal to do 
with my life. Perhaps they are all dead; perhaps they are 
dispersed and lost sight of: but perhaps you will find some of 
them. 

' Go, first of all, to a place on the south side of the river, 
called Bank Side. It is a poor and shabby place ' — (' Not at 
sunset, mother') — 'on the river side, with factories, works, and 
wharves. There are, however, two or three private houses, and 
one of them on the west side of Southwark Bridge used to be 
the residence of my uncle Vicesimus Cottle, who kept a school 
there. I do not suppose that he is still living, because I speak 
of a time thirty years ago, but the house was his own, and perhaps 
some of his children live there still. He had one son, Lucius, 
and three daughters named Julia, Cornelia and Claudia ' 
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4 Claudia, my dear mother,' said the reader, laying down the 
letter, * is now in the Church. She is the widow of an Arch- 
deacon or even a Bishop — she certainly wears an apron : Claudia 
is a Prophet : and Julia is the unfortunate Julia, now no more. 
Lucius is now in the Higher Branch of the Law — that is, a 
Barrister. Perhaps a Queen's Counsel, though why a Barrister 
should live at Bank Side However ' 

1 The eldest of my cousins was married to a certain Mr. 
Norbery, ahout whom I have to tell you a great deal. He was 
twenty years older than his wife. Of the three cousins Julia 
was my friend. The others regarded me with the affection that 
is generally bestowed upon poor relations, but Julia was really 
kind to me. Therefore, it was a great grief to me when she 
caught some kind of bad throat and died. 

• My sister and I were the poor relations ; though indeed 
there was not much wealth in the family. We were so poor 
that we had to leave school and go to work at a very early age. 
My sister was employed in a City shop where she made trim- 
mings, and I presently became a daily dressmaker. That means 
that for a shilling a day and dinner and tea I went out to people's 
houses and sewed for them. In some houses they were kind to 
me, I remember :' but in many they tried to get as much work 
as they could for the smallest amount of food.' 

' Mankind,' said the reader, out of his vast experience, ' are 
made up of beasts and humans. Mostly beasts.' 

' Presently my sister heard of a good place in the country 
and went away. We wrote to each other for a year, and then 
my letters came back. And then I went away too, and so we 
quite lost sight of each other. And I know not what has be- 
come of my poor dear Florry, who was once so pretty and so 
bright. It is a hard thing, my son, to be a poor girl in England. 
My uncle, upon whom I called regularly on the first Sunday of 
every month, received me with stately condescension : my two 
cousins with the kind of warmth which comes from a sense of 
duty. How strange it is that, even now, with all our wealth 
and success— when I have my carriages and great houses and 
the people call me "my Lady," and we are far, far grander 
people than nry cousins ever dreamed about — I still think of 
them as occupying a position so much higher in the world than 
my own. Tell me if their house on Bank Side proves over- 
whelming to you.' The reader looked about him and smiled. 
• To me the house represented the highest possible gentility, and 
no one certainly could have had more dignity than my uncte 
Vicesimus. 

* Soon after Julia died Mr. Norbery greatly astonished me by 
asking if I would become his housekeeper. He said that I was 
no stranger to him : that I knew the ways of the house, and 
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that he knew me for a careful girl and one who would not waste 
and lavish. He offered me sixteen pounds a year, with board 
and lodging. His offer seemed to open a door of release from 
my precarious way of living, and I willingly accepted it. For 
some unknown reason Cornelia and Claudia chose to be offended. 
They made me feel that they resented my taking their sister's 
place, though only as housekeeper : and they said so many un- 
kind things that I left off going to the house and afterwards saw 
nothing more of my cousins. 

* Now, my son, please read carefully what follows, though it 
will not at first interest you. When you have read it you will 
understand what I want you to do, and why. 

* I knew very well, when I accepted Mr. Norbery's proposal, 
what he meant by his ways. It was no secret that his ways 
were niggardly. I knew that he was parsimonious in the highest 
degree. He would dole out the tea, weigh the bread and the 
meat, do the marketing : put the house on allowance of every- 
thing — all this I knew very well — but at the worst he could not 
keep up a more thrifty way of life than I had been compelled to 
follow. Besides, I knew him to be a man who would not treat 
me with personal unkindness. Therefore, I accepted his offer 
and became his housekeeper. 

* My employer lived at a house in Southwark Bridge Road 
— I forget the number — but it was one of a row on the east 
side near Anchor Terrace. It was dingy, because the owner 
could never make up his mind to spend money in painting it. 
Within, the furniture was continually being changed, because 
he was always buying things and selling them at a profit. One 
day we would be sitting in the midst of the most beautiful and 
precious carved cabinets, tables, and chairs, and the next upon 
common chairs taken out of the kitchen with a deal table. And 
sometimes the walls would be hung with paintings, and at other 
times they would be quite bare. 

' There never was any man so friendless as Mr. Norbery. 
He had no friends : he seemed to have no acquaintances : he 
only knew other men by doing business with them. No one 
ever came to the house : he went nowhere. Some men go to 
taverns in the evening, for company. But Mr. Norbery sat at 
home every night, alone. He courted no society. Once I 
asked him if he had no relations. He hesitated awhile and then 
replied that he had none. Afterwards, however, I discovered 
that this was not true. He had relations, as you shall learn. 

* He was a money-lender, to begin with. That is to say, 
money-lending was his principal business. His house in the 
Southwark Bridge Road was, I suppose, a good central spot for 
such business. His clients were not young gentlemen of profli- 
gate habits, such as one reads of in novels, but the tradesmen 
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of the Quarter. He knew them all and their private affairs : 
he knew what mortgages were on their houses or their stocks : 
what money they had borrowed, and who were behind them : if 
any of them gave a bill of sale he found it out : if one of them 
took to drink : if one began to haunt the tavern and the billiard 
room : if one began to bet upon races or to follow any kind of 
sport : if one had an extravagant wife, or a worthless son : if the 
business of one was falling off: if one was a fool and certain to 
cause his business to decay : he learned it, and traded to his 
own advantage on the knowledge. 

* He was not only a money-lender : he was always attending 
sales and auctions and buying things which he sold again : he 
was always looking out for people who had things of whose value 
they were ignorant — pictures, furniture, china, plate, mirrors, 
books, anything. "When he found such thiDgs he knew no rest 
until he had bought them — of course for a tenth part of their 
value. He had an agent, clerk, or servant, named Joseph Mayes, 
who was his jackal, and found out this and all other kinds of in- 
formation for him — I think he got it from pot-boys, bailiffs, men 
in possession, marine-store dealers, and so forth, gathering it in 
the public-houses. He was a fellow of a jovial appearance, 
though as cold-hearted in reality as his master. 

' In short, as I now understand, Mr. Norbery's whole busi- 
ness was to make money out of the necessities, weakness, folly, 
and wickedness of his fellow-men. It is not an honourable 
business, though men become rich by means of it. And, in the 
pursuit of that business, he knew no tenderness, sympathy, or 
compassion whatever. He exacted his bond. 

* His habits of life were uniform. In the morning he wont 
out upon his affairs, and generally remained out until one o'clock. 
After dinner he sat in his office, which was the front room, until 
half-past eight in the evening, receiving his clients and trans- 
acting business with them. Hither came the unhappy man 
who hoped by the help of a loan to get clear of his difficulties : 
hither came the same man, later on, when he had discovered 
that he had tied a millstone about his neck. There was the 
widow who had borrowed money to pay her rent, and given a 
bill of sale upon her furniture for security : the tradesman who 
had mortgaged his stock : the clerk who wanted to renew his 
bill : the spendthrift who wanted to give a bill in exchange for 
money down — they all came. At the opening of business no- 
body could be more friendly than Mr. Norbery : the thing was 
very simple : it could be arranged in ten minutes : terms of re- 
payment would be easy. Later on, he became harder: he 
would explain quite clearly what would happen if the agreement 
was not carried out. I, who sat in the room behind at my 
work, could hear the poor creatures weeping and praying for 
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time, or else, as sometimes happened, cursing the man who had 
made them sign that bond. Neither prayers nor curses moved 
him any more than they would have moved the rising tide. 

4 After supper he had a pipe and a glass of brandy-and- water 
— his only extravagance — and sometimes he talked : always of 
his affairs and his wonderful cleverness in getting the better of 
somebody or other. I understand now, that in these conversa- 
tions he tried to represent himself as he wished people to re- 
gard him, and to think of him as a perfectly just man who 
wanted no more than the agreement entitled him to demand. 
I also understand, now, that he was always scheming and con- 
triving to overreach and get the better of nis neighbours. 

4 There was one part of his property — in fact, the most im- 
portant part — of which he was continually telling me. First 
he would tell me how he acquired it, and this with so round- 
about a story that it was easy to perceive that he was conceal- 
ing some portions of his history and altering other portions. Evi- 
dently it was a story which might be told from another point 
of view. I also gathered that, in fact, it had been very dif- 
ferently told. It was property which should have belonged to a 
certain Sylvester Indagine ' 

The reader here laid down the letter, the name naturally 
causing his thoughts to wander to the girl who came out of the 
boat. Then he remembered a certain fellow-traveller. 4 The 
Professor's name was Sylvester ' he said. 

* Sylvester Indagine, but Mr. Norbery persuaded him 

into selling it. He owned that he persuaded him : but then, 
he explained, Sylvester Indagine was such a poor weak creature 
that somebody else would have persuaded him. He knew this, 
he admitted — that the property was bound to go up in value : 
the unfortunate owner did not know this. "What then ? He 
might have known : it was a matter of business : in business 
one buys and sells and makes profit by getting knowledge. 
Then, he had given a good price for the property — a much 
better price than some men would have offered. If Sylvester 
afterwards died in the Queen's Bench Prison, what had that 
sale to do with his death ? And one evening he said a new 
thing. " As to what they said about my sister," he said, " that 
is rubbish. She was dead, and he owed me money. He owed 
me money." I did not then understand the words, but I re- 
membered them — so that, as I said before, I found out that he 
had had relations. And this, I am certain, none of my cousins, 
not even his wife, ever knew. 

* Another evening he told me that Sylvester Indagine's son 
was likely to go off in the same way as his father. 

4 " There are two boys," he said : 44 Clement and JEneas. I 
don't know at this moment where Clement is. JEneas is in a 
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solicitor's office. And I am afraid he has taken to billiards and 
drink — yes — to billiards and drink like his father." 

'On several occasions he returned to this subject, so as to 
show that he was watching this young man with interest. And 
I learned little by little that there was a small property coming 
to the sons of Sylvester Indagine, and that he hoped to get that 
property for himself. I confess that I felt a great pity for these 
young men, round whose feet I could see the snares were spread. 
But I never saw either of them. 

' Now, one night, just before closing time, there was a loud 
and angry conversation in the office. Sitting in the back parlour 
with only a glass door of separation, I heard all that was said. 

* " What ? " cried the speaker, " you thought to do for the 
son what you had already done for the father. You would 
persuade them into parting with the little property that is 
coming to them. You expected Mne&a this very evening, and 
you have got the papers ready for him to sign. Well — he will 
not come." 

' " If he will not sell, Dr. Luttrel, how will he get out of his 
difficulties ? I shall not give him any money." 

* " He has already got out of them. I am come to tell you 
that he has gone away." 

* " Oh I you have advised him to run away, have you, Sir? 
To run away I " 

' " At all events, he has run away. He knows now how you 
have bought up his debts, and why. And he has gone away out 
of your reach." 

* Mr. Norbery said nothing. 

' " You I " The speaker was a certain Dr. Luttrel, who had 
recently settled to practise in the place. He was a young man 
and said to be. clever. "You!" — I could feel that he was 
pointing his finger at Mr. Norbery — " you — to whom he should 
have looked for help and advice — have done your best to com- 
pass his destruction for the sake of a miserable house or two 1 
The very stones are calling out upon you." 

'"I do not hear the voice of those stones. Say what you 
have to say, and go." 

' " You sent your own sister's husband — iEneas Indagine's 
father — to die in a Debtors' Prison — and now you are trying to 
rob your sister's sons I " 

' He said more, but this was enough. Mr. Norbery, then, 
had relations. He had nephews. They were Clement and 
uEneas, the two sons of Sylvester Indagine, the man who had 
died in the Queen's Bench Prison, whose property he had ac- 
quired. And he was scheming to get from them whatever they 
had. There was never a harder-hearted man.' 

1 Pr, Luttrel ' — said the reader. * That was the man I saw 
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to-night. And Clement Indagine was with him. Very well. 
If the old man is dead, it hardly looks as if he had left his wealth 
to his nephew.' He went on reading the letter. 

• I was by this time engaged to your father : he was a boat- 
builder at Botherhithe. I had not ventured to tell Mr. Norbery, 
because I was afraid. I knew he wanted me to stay with him, 
and that he would be very angry. But my lover grew im- 
patient and I had to tell him. First of all he fell into a great 
rage, and declared I was behaving with the grossest ingratitude. 
Next he fell to cajoling me, and after all sorts of flattering words 
he offered to double the wages if I would stay on with him. 
Lastly, he even offered to marry me. " There ! " he said, " I 
will make you the richest woman in the Borough, and I hope 
that will satisfy you." He seemed amazed that any woman 
should refuse such an offer. When he understood that nothing 
could bribe me to give up my sweetheart, he became quite calm, 
and said in his driest manner — I remember the words as if it 
was yesterday — "Then, cousin Lucy"— he always called me 
cousin — "you leave my house in an hour. And now, listen. 
Six months ago I made my will. I must leave my money to 
someone, and I left it to you — all of it " — he groaned dismally — 
" the whole of it ; all my beautiful houses and shops and my 
shares and investments. Backler the lawyer drew the will: 
Mayes witnessed it : and it is kept in my box at Backler's. 
Very good. Now I shan't alter that will. I won't leave a six- 
pence to — to the sons of Sylvester Indagine, and I won't leave a 
sixpence to Julia's relations. But I will punish you another 
way. I am going to live for thirty years yet — why not for 
forty ? You shall spend all those years in poverty : your hus- 
band shall be a bankrupt : you shall be ruined : and I will not 
help you. Not until you are an old woman, and have passed 
your life in misery, will you succeed to your fortune. Mean- 
time, no one will know that it is to be yours, and you will not be 
able to raise a penny on your expectations. Your husband, I say, 
shall be a pauper and your children beggars. Now, you can go." 

( An hour afterwards I left the house, taking my things with 
me, and I have never seen him since. 

' But his words were partly prophetic, because in two or 
three months after our wedding my husband was made a bank- 
rupt. I do not understand exactly how the thing was managed, 
but it was Mr. Norbery who did it by means of some mortgage 
that he had acquired. The mortgage was of long standing and 
troubled my husband no more than if it had been rent ; but the 
value of the Yard had gone down, so that when the mortgage 
was foreclosed it was not possible to raise another to pay it off 
with. 

' At first it really seemed as if the rest of his words were to 
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come true, because my husband found it difficult to get work, to 
say nothing of recovering his position. At last we resolved 
upon trying a new country where Mr. Norbery could no longer 
pursue us, and in a happy day we came here. 

* I am quite certain, my dear boy, that he spoke the truth : I 
mean, that he really had made that Will and that he was re- 
solved not to make another. 

' Go then : find out, first, if he still lives. If he does, tell 
him who you are, and say, for me, that I do not want any of his 
fortune, however great it may be, but that it belongs to his 
nephews, to whom he ought to leave it. If, on the other hand, 
he is dead, which is more than likely, ascertain what has been 
done about that will, and put the matter into proper hands so 
that the property may be restored to his two nephews or their 
children. 

* As regards my cousins, I do not know whether they will 
receive you in a friendly spirit. But make their acquaintance, 
unless they are scattered and have left their old house on Bank 
Side. It may be, perhaps, that some of them are poor and want 
assistance. Let us help them for the sake of Julia, who was 
always my very loving friend and cousin. 

* As for my sister Florry, I know not where you can look for 
or how you may find her, or if she still lives. Perhaps, if any- 
one can tell you about her, it would be Cornelia. Be happy, 
my dear son, and come back soon to your loving mother, 

*Lucy Waller.' 

No one, in the old days, was supposed to require more than 
an inch and a half of candle in his bedroom. It was on this 
limited scale that Flavia had furnished the lodger's candle- 
sticks. Therefore, at this point, just as the letter was finished, 
both candles began simultaneously to flicker in their sockets. 
Laurence extinguished them and sat awhile pondering, in the 
twilight. 

' Things,' he said, • coincide in a truly wonderful fashion. I 
am haunted by Indagines. The Professor was on board the 
steamer — his Christian name was Sylvester, too. He was 
coming to England in order to remedy a great wrong, he told 
me. What great wrong ? Did the ghost of the first Sylvester 
lug off to a debtors' prison the ghost of old Norbery, and is he 
kept there still ? And on my very first night on Bank Side I 
meet Clement Indagine himself— what relation can he be to the 
Professor, I wonder ? And he is a poet — I have heard of Swin- 
burne and Browning and Locker and Dobson, but I never heard 
of Indagine. Perhaps he is Swinburne in disguise. Can any 

wrong have been done to Althea ? . . . Althea ' he repeated 

the name softly. ' She came out of the sunset. She descended 
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from heaven. Is she the one who is wronged ? In that case I 
should like to take my coat off. And is the Property big, or was 
it big only in my mother's imagination ? Perhaps it consists 
of half a dozen houses in a Bank Side slum. Hang it ! I hope 
Althea will get it all. She should buy a velvet dress— she would 
look splendid in crimson velvet. Althea — the beautiful Althea. 
She came straight out of the clouds — with an attendant Nymph.' 
Here he yawned, being sleepy. * I am in the house of. my 
ancestors. Vicesimus — wonder why my mother never told me 
about the "Practical Elocutionist" — was my great uncle: my 
grandmother was a Cottle : the original Academician was my 
great-grandfather. Lucius — of the Higher Branch — is my cousin : 
Cornelia — in the Church — how the Devil can she be in the 
Church ? — is also my cousin. So is Claudia, who is a Prophet 
— a Minor Prophet: it would be presumptuous to expect higher 
rank: and pretty little Cassandra and Flavia the Prim and 
Sempronius and Felix — they are all— all— all — my cousins. I 
have got an armful of cousins.' 

He looked out of the window again. The broad river flowed, 
black and silent, at his feet : beyond the river the great 
Cathedral loomed, high above the warehouses, vast and majestic, 
solemn in the dim twilight. Across the waters came the boom 
of the bell striking a half-hour. Then this young man's heart 
was filled with a strange emotion. He forgot, for the firs* 
time in his life, the Sydney home : he forgot the Australian 
thoughts : his mind went back to the old time, thirty years ago, 
before ever he was born, when his mother went from house to 
house earning a shilling a day and her humble food — his mother, 
now so sweet and gracious a lady — and meekly called once a 
month at the house of her genteel relations to receive the con- 
descension of the learned Vicesimus and the chilly kindness of 
Cornelia : and tramped about the mean streets of Southwark 
with her sister, a£ poor as herself— the sister who made trim- 
mings in a shop and took a country situation and disappeared. 
"What became of that sister ? Whither had she voyaged ? "Why 
did she leave off writing ? "Where was she now ? 

He now understood for the first time — he had read the letter 
a dozen times on his voyage home, but with little comprehen- 
sion — his mother's old life. As he had stood that night to 
watch the sunset upon the river, so might she have stood a 
hundred times — with her sisters — with Florry, lost and vanished 
Behind her the respectability of the Academy : before her the 
river and the great Cathedral beyond : her present, a life, hard, 
ill -paid, uncertain : and for her future nothing but the hope 
that always lives and mostly dies with youth. 

He was among his own people, unknown to them, perhaps 
bringing gifts from foreign lands. Among his own people. One 
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cannot choose cousins : they are served out : one is helped to 
cousins : it is good manners to receive without a murmur what- 
ever cousins are helped. These were, at least, interesting, 
though not wealthy, cousins. And they were his own people. 
To a Colonial this may mean more than to a home-born 
Englishman. 

While he sat pondering these things, the clock struck 
twelve : slowly, every stroke of the bell ringing and circling in 
the air. It was midnight : even the railway station was quiet 
at last : the night was very still and calm. And then Laurence 
saw things ghostly. He clearly saw, standing at the river side, 
the figures of two poor girls catching each other by the hand. 
He could see them quite plainly, and he could hear them talk- 
ing ; and one was saying, * Florry, we are alone in the world — 
let us never lose each other.' The voice came up to him with 
the dying echoes of the bell. It was the voice of his mother. 

As he stretched his legs between the sheets he heard a little 
stifled cough which made him sit up and look round, for it 
seemed to come from the bottom of the bed. 

' That's Vicesimus,' he murmured. * I thought he wouldn't 
stand it. The Sanctity of the Academy is profaned at last.' 



CHAPTEB VI. 

SUCCESSOR TO S. NORBERY. 

TnE name of Joseph Mayes may be read upon a zinc plate on 
the doorpost of No. 483 Southwark Bridge Eoad. The plate is 
of zinc because those of brass are often stolen and may be sold, 
whereas he who steals a zinc plate finds himself in possession 
of a property which he cannot sell. He might as well steal 
Honduras Stock. The house, a narrow three-cornered structure, 
has been of a deplorable dinginess for a long time. The door, 
however, stands hospitably open all day without even a Saturday 
half-holiday. In the window is a large printed bill announcing 
to the world that Joseph Mayes, Successor to S. Norbery, can 
be consulted from een in the morning until nine in the evening. 
Many of his clients, in fact, prefer calling upon him under cover 
of the night. The bill also informs the passer-by that this use- 
ful and accomplished person undertakes many and varied offices. 
He will advance you, he spvs, on your own personal security, 
without fees, promptly, with secrecy, and on most moderate 
terms, from bl. to 5,000Z. • he will attend auctions for you : 
he will value your furniture, library, pictures, and plate : he 
will negotiate the sale and transfer of your stock, goodwill, and 
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connection : he will receive your rents, dividends, and interest ! 
he will collect your rents : he will estimate your dilapidations : 
he will make you an inventory of goods : he will sell or let your 
house ; he will find you a partner : or he will act as your General 
Agent. 

On the morning after his arrival Laurence sallied forth 
with the vague idea of looking about him : one always learns 
something hy looking about. He found himself in the South- 
wark Bridge Road, and as he strolled along looking about him 
with the interest belonging to a new place, his eye fell upon this 
bill in the window and he stopped to read it. ' Successor to S. 
Norbery.' Then Mr. Norbery had retired from business or had 
been called aloft. * Joseph Mayes.' It was the name of Mr. 
Norbery's jackal. Well, if he wanted any information about 
Mr. Norbery, he would probably get it here. He hesitated, 
read the bill again carefully, and then knocked at the door in- 
scribed * Office.* 

The room was furnished with a high railed desk, such as 
one sees provided for cashiers in shops. Behind the desk, in 
the corner, stood a safe, and beside it wab a large table. Two 
chairs were placed in front of the table ready for clients, and 
one behind it in readiness for Mr. Mayes himself, but at this 
moment it was occupied by his clerk. A bundle of papers lay 
on the table before him, and he was apparently reading them 
and making notes of each. He looked up as Laurence entered. 
It was none other than the distinguished Hungarian patriot. 
Laurence felt ashamed of the old country, which could suffer so 
great a man to become clerk to a money-lender. Australia, he 
thought, would have given him something better. The Chevalier, 
however, made no sign of recognition, but went on with his 
work. 

At the desk stood a man, pen in hand, over a great volume 
of accounts. By the way in which his finger assisted his eye ; 
by his method of holding the pen ; by the sprawling big hand- 
writing ; and by the ill-shaped figures, was clearly betrayed the 
lack of education. That he belonged to the baser sort was also 
proclaimed aloud by his appearance, his voice, and his manners. 
He was now advanced in years : his white hair made a simple 
coronet or glory round his red bald head : his face was red and 
his cheeks full : he was fat : he looked the kind of man who 
feels really happy only when he sits in a bar-parlour with a glass 
of something hot, and a few congenial companions: one of 
those who laugh like ten men over the choice quips and deli- 
cate stories and deftly turned epigrams with which the evening 
would be enlivened: one who would be popular with these 
tavern friends: and whose popularity would be in no way 
lessened by the knowledge that he spent his business hours in 
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overreaching his clients, besting his friends, grinding the noses 
of the poor, and exacting the letter of his bond. For to these 
thinkers, of such are the truly admirable among business men. 

Mr. Mayes laid his broad forefinger on the book to mark the 
place. 

* Well, Sir,' he said, • what may be your business ? • 

* May I have a few words with you ? • 

1 On business ? Certainly. On private business, I presume. 
Certainly. Principals only dealt with. Chevalier, get out.' 
The Patriot rose meekly and retired through a glass door to an 
inner room, carrying with him his papers. * Chevalier* — Mr. 
Mayes ran after him — • go round to the Bank and get my book. 
Buy a shilling's worth of postage-stamps. And, on your way, 
call at the butcher's and get two chops — pick out the biggest 
and the leanest. And four pounds of potatoes — I won't give 
more than three farthings a pound. You can have the cold 
pork for dinner. Look sharp about it. Now, Sir.* Mr. Mayes 
closed the door and took his own armchair, assuming a paternal 
and benignant softness of voice, with a sympathetic smile, while 
he stuck his thumbs in his waistcoat armholes and stretched 
out his legs. This is an attitude which invites confidence. 
' Now, young gentleman, if you are in trouble and your credi- 
tors are pressing you : or if you've got to square somebody — 
young men will be foolish : I've been young myself— and per- 
haps foolish ' — he smiled very sweetly and broadly — * or if you 
want to raise money on reversionary interests, furniture, or 
note of hand : or if you've got anything to sell— this is the 
right shop. Speak out. — Don't be afraid. My clerk is gone, 
and there is no one to listen. I have been called the Young 
Man's Best Friend.' 

'I do not want to borrow money at all,' said Laurence, 
abashed at his own solvency. 

4 Oh ! ' Mr. Mayes showed a certain amount of disappoint- 
ment. Not much, but perceptibly some. The smile in his eyes 
and on his lips slowly faded away. He was no longer one who 
knew and could sympathise with the follies of youth : he was 
again the man of business. 

4 1 fear I shall only waste your time.' 

* Not much of it, you won't.' Mr. Mayes rose, leaving the 
ehair of benevolence, and assumed an attitude of mastery, 
standing with his back to the fire and his hands in his pockets. 
* Not much, young man. Therefore, so as to waste as little as 
possible, go on quick ! ' 

* You are, I believe, the successor of Mr. Norbery ? ' 

' I am. Formerly his confidential — ahem — partner.' 
' Can you give me his present address ? ' 

* His present address ? — Why— Ho 1 Ho I ' he laughed aloud. 
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1 It's a permanent address. You can't miss him. He's occu- 
pied the same quarters for five years. It's — Ho i Ho ! Ho 1 — 
it's Nunhead Cemetery.' 
• * Mr. Norbery is dead then ? ' 

1 Dead as a doornail. Young gentleman, if you didn't know 
that Mr. Norbery is dead, where have you been for the last five 
years ? If your hair was shorter I should think you'd been 
enjoying a spell at one of the Queen's Hotels,' 

* Mr. Norbery is dead, is he ? Excuse my ignorance. I 
have just come from Australia.' 

* Oh I From Australia. Well — the papers were full of it. 
But I suppose you've got no papers in Australia. What might 
you be wanting of Mr. Norbery now ? ' 

4 1 believe that Mr. Norbery left a little Property behind him.' 
' A little ? Ho ! Ho ! Ho I A little Property was it ? ' 

* How should I know whether it was little or big ? ' 

' Come now, Mister. I don't, as a general rule, give away 
information, because I find that it keeps well and sometimes 
gets to be worth money. But I'll give you this, because there 
isn't a man, woman, or child in Southwark who couldn't tell 
you as much. Mr. Norbery died five years ago, in this very 
house. He left a hundred and forty thousand pounds — a hundred 
and forty thousand pounds — think of that — a hundred and forty 
thousand pounds 1 Come now. Call that a little Property ? ' 

* Indeed, no.' 

* Well — but that wasn't all. There was houses and shops — 
whole rows of houses and shops. I thought I knew most of his 
Property ; but I didn't— not the quarter. To be sure, he always 
collected his rents himself.' 

* A great Property, truly. And what became of it ? ' 

* What became of it ? Ah ! ' Mr. Mayes rubbed his chin 
and shook his head. * What became of it ? If Mr. Norbery 
only knew what did become of it, he would come to life again. 
He would, indeed. There was no Will found among his papers, 
and there were no heirs to claim the Estate.' 

* No heirs?' Laurence thought of the Poet. *No Will? 
No heirs to claim the Estate ? ' 

* No heirs. And so the Treasury — actually the Treasury — 
seized it for the Crown. The Queen got it. Think of that — the 
Queen! They scooped up all that money and gave it to the 
Queen. To think that Mr. Norbery should have saved and 
scraped all his life — only to make the Queen richer I ' 

1 No Will ? ' Laurence repeated. 

* There was no Will. Everything was in order : all his in- 
vestments wore found entered in his private books— not a paper 
out of its place. But no Will. There was a box— one of those 
very boxes ' — he pointed to the rows of tin boxes — * in Lawyer 
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Backler's office, with Mr. Norbery's name upon it. But the 
papers in it were old and worthless. No Will.' 

No Will! Mr. Norbery dead! The Estates claimed for 
the Crown ! And no heirs. Then as to Clement Indagine — 
what was he about ? 

Nothing ever happens as we expect — this was one of the first 
discoveries made in philosophy — but this turn of events was 
more than unexpected. It changed the whole position. If the 
rightful heirs did not choose to claim the property — and such a 
property — they must have known the relationship : what was 
there left to be done ? No Will : then his mother had nothing 
to do with the business, nor he either. 

4 His late wife's relations,' Mr. Mayes went on, 'sent a 
petition to the Treasury. But they got nothing because they 
couldn't show that they had any call to expect anything. Why, 
they had no more right to the money than I had. Not so 
much, because I helped the old man to make it.' 

4 This is very wonderful,' said Laurence. 

* Perhaps you're another of 'em,' said Mr. Mayes. 

* Perhaps I am. No doubt I must be another of 'em. Who 
are they ? ' 

' Eolations. They've turned up by hundreds. No one could 
have believed there were so many Norberys in the world. 
They've heard of it in America and crossed the ocean to prove 
their claim. But they couldn't. They could prove that their 
name was Norbery, and they couldn't get no further. P'raps 
your name is Norbery too. Yet you didn't so much as know 
that he was dead. As for where he come from nobody knows. 
Nobody ever heard. They found half a dozen certificates of 
baptism, any one of which might have been the old man's, but 
they couldn't prove it.' 

4 But he had a sister • Laurence stopped short. 

* How d'ye know that ? A sister ? Well, I was once told a 
cock and a bull story about a sister and the old Queen's Bench 
Prison. A sister ? ' 

* Perhaps I was misinformed,' said Laurence. 

* I wonder if it's true. A sister. How do you know, and 
who are you, Mister ? ' 

'Come, Mr. Mayes, let us be business men. That is my 
concern.' 

* You can't be one of the sister's sons — or grandsons. Yet 
you may be — why not ? There's a something in your face that 
I seem to recollect. Look here, young gentleman.' Mr. Mayes 
resumed his seat, and with it his aspect of smiling benevolence, 
with his thumbs in their former position. * If you can prove 
that you are a cousin or a nephew or anything, this great fortune 
is yours — it is yours. Think of that. A hundred and forty 
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thousand pounds ; not to speak of the house property 1 All 
your own. And you only about five-and-twenty. Why, you 
might more than double it by the time you were fifty. You 
might make it a million before you died. A million ! Look 
here, young gentleman. Confide your case to me. I know all 
about Mr. Norbery. I'll carry it through for you, and when it 
is finished I will take, for my own trouble, just a little ten per 
cent, on all I have made for you. Is that fair ? Ten per cent, 
for me, and ninety — ninety per cent, on a hundred and forty 
thousand pounds — for you. "Why there's no proportion in it.' 

* Nothing could be fairer, Mr. Mayes. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, I am not a cousin or any relation.' 

' Ah ! that's a pity now.' Once more he abandoned benevo- 
lence. ' Well,' he said in an altered voice, ' if that is all you 
came to know, you've had as much information as you are 
going to get. Anything else, you'll be charged for. Time's 
money here, young man, whatever it may be in Australia.* 

4 There was a Will,' said Laurence. 

Mr. Mayes looked up sharply. 

4 How do you know that ? What do you know ? * 

* There was a Will. I know so much. I know, too, where 
it was signed and witnessed.' 

' Where was it signed and witnessed ? * 

* At the office of a lawyer named BacMer.* 

* He is dead. He died two months after Mr. Norbery. But 
he'd gone silly with too much rum-and-water, and he couldn't 
answer any questions. Go on.' 

* The Will was drawn by that man : it was signed and 
witnessed in his office, thirty years ago. And you yourself were 
one of the witnesses.' 

Mr. Mayes opened the door of the inner room, but it was 
empty. The Chevalier was still absent in quest of the potatoes. 

* I don't know who you are, young gentleman, but ' — here 
his voice fell to a whisper — ' so far, your information is correct. 
I was one of the witnesses. There was a Will.' 

* What became of that Will ? ' 

' I don't know. I am still looking for it. Mr. Norbery may 
have destroyed it, but I don't think he did. If he had he would 
have made another. What? Let all his money go to the 
Crown ? No, Sir. As for the contents of that Will, I suppose 
if you know so much you know a little more.' 

* Well,' said Laurence cautiously, * when the Will is found 
you will know as much as I.' 

' And pray, Sir,' asked Mr. Mayes, with as much an approach 
to a bullying tone as the superior appearance of this young man 
would permit — ' pray, Sir, who are you ? • 

' That concerns myself.' 
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' You are not a claimant : you know there was a Will ; you 
pretend to know the provisions of the Will.' 

'No,' said Laurence, 'I make no pretences. Never mind 
me, Mr. Mayes. Go on searching for that Will. If you find it, 
we will talk about the next step. You go on looking for it. 
How are you looking for it ? Where are you looking ? ' 

* That's my business.' 

* So it is — so it is.' 

' If I do find it, them that benefit by it will have to benefit 
me first.' 

4 Find it first. Find it first, Mr. Mayes.' 

' As for me ' — Mr. Mayes continued to follow the same line 
of thought — 'I do myself well whenever I can. And I don't 
look after my friends till I am done well.' 

* Praiseworthy indeed,' Laurence murmured. 

' Therefore, if you want me to search, you will have to pay 
me for my time and trouble.' 

* Oh, no ! Np, Mr. Mayes.' Laurence laughed pleasantly. 
' Find it first. Search for it or not, just as you like. I will 
look in now and then perhaps, just to inquire, you know, if the 
property is left to me.' 

Mr. Mayes betrayed in his face rising wrath. But ho re- 
membered that his visitor might know, perhaps, more than he 
himself knew about the Will, and he resisted the temptation to 
use swear words. 

* Well,' he said, ' it's your own look-out. You know best. 
Whatever I find I shan't give it away. Don't expect it. Every- 
body knows me. There's nothing to hide, with me. I buy 
cheap and I sell dear. That's my motto. I make a bargain 
and I stick to it.' 

* Quite right, Mr. Mayes. Quite right. You are, indeed, the 
successor of Mr. Norbery.' 

Five minutes afterwards, the Chevalier came back, bearing 
in a basket the potatoes and the chops. 

'Chevalier,' his master called, 'put down the things and 
come here. Do you remember going through the papers I 
bought out of Lawyer Backler's office, when he died five years 
ago?' 

The Chevalier shook his head. 

'You forget everything. I believe you've got a softening. 
If you took the interest in your work that you ought, consider- 
ing what you cost, you would remember.' 

' How can I remember what happened before I came here ? 
Five years ago I had not the honour of serving you.' 

' Humph ! Come upstairs.' 

Mr. Mayes led the way to the first floor. He unlocked the 
door of the back room. There was no furniture in it at all, but 

e2 
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the floor was piled with old letters and papers, tied with red 
tape and covered with dust. They were lying just as they had 
been thrown out of the sacks when Mr. Mayes bought them. 

' I got them cheap, Chevalier. Mr. Norbery began the collec- 
tion. He showed me how to buy up old papers and to learn the 
secrets. When he died I bought all his. After the Treasury 
people had gone through them in search of a Will, they sent them 
off to be destroyed. But I stopped the man. Just in time, I was. 
Said his orders were to take 'em to the Mills. Orders be blowed ! 
Let 'em stay where they are, I says, giving him a peep at half-a- 
crown. Oh! I got the bundle cheap. And then old Backler 
died and I got his papers, too, much in the same way. Some day, 
I thought, I would sit down and read the lot. Look I There's 
the row of old Norbery's books. Every transaction he ever had 
in his life is in these books. Thousands of secrets there 1 
Thousands of pounds to be made out of them. Think of the 
family secrets ! Think of the forgeries and embezzlements that 
have been bought off and squared — no one any the wiser ! Think 
of the respectable men — churchwardens and deacons and elders — 
they believe the old story is dead and gone and forgotten 1 And 
think of going down with the proofs in your pocket. What will 
you give for this little bundle of papers, says you ? Eh ? Eh ? 
There's thousands in it. But I'm too busy. Besides, I don't like 
reading papers. Chevalier, if I cculd only trust you to do it for 
me!' 

Replied the Chevalier in his soft and gentle voice : 

* I have never learned to say to a gentleman — Give me money 
or I will tell your secret.' 

1 No ; you never learned anything half so useful in your dam 
fool of a country,' said his employer, who, it will be remarked, had 
acquired the elements of sarcasm. 4 You're a Blockhead and an 
Ass,' he went on, falling back upon more familiar and more readily 
handled weapons. 

* Very likely. I must be both or I should not be here. Shall 
I go below to prepare the potatoes for the pot ? • 

* I tell you what you shall do.' 

' I am in your service. Command me.* 

* Get a chair and a table and bring them here. Pile all 
these papers on one side and read every one. Whenever you 
come to one that's got the name of Norbery in it, lay it apart. 
Then go through these, and if you find anything about his sister, 
or if you find his Will, or if you find anything that's important — 
but you won't — you're such a confounded fool, Chevalier. How- 
ever, try — Mr. Norbery's sister, you know.' 

*I quite understand. Mr. Norbery's sister. You wish to 
find a secret concerning Mr. Norbery's sister* Or you wish to 
find a Will,' 
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' You are to do nothing else, Chevalier. Lord I It's worth 
trying for. He had a sister, that young swell said. Some of 'em 
used to say so twenty years ago. You'll do nothing else all day 
long, Chevalier, do you hear ? ' 

' 1 suppose that I may stop the search in order to fry the 
chops, and boil the potatoes, and fetch the beer.' 

' Nobleman ! we must eat.' Mr. Mayes conceded this point 
gracefully. « Slack off for meals.' 

In this office the word clerk included the word cook. It is 
not usual. But why not? Both words begin and end with the 
same letter. The Chevalier was engaged as clerk, a word 
which might, like the word doctor in a merchant ship, have two 
meanings. That clerk is doubly valuable who can dish up a 
toothsome meal in a house where no servant is kept and only an 
old woman comes in morning and evening, like a laundress of 
Gray's Inn, to remove the husks and shells and shucks, and to 
wash the plates. He is very valuable if you get him so cheap as 
Mr. Mayes got the Chevalier : hours from eight to eight in re- 
turn for bed and board and — no, one cannot — must not — reveal 
the whole truth. There are some things — the marketable value 
of a first novel : the price received for a first picture : and the 
salary given to such exiles as the Chevalier— which must not be 
told. 

' I wonder,' said Mr. Mayes in conclusion, * how the old man 
did leave his money. I'm certain he never destroyed that Will, 
and I'm certain he never made another. If he had, he would 
have made me witness it. As for leaving any to his oldest friend 
— meaning me — he wasn't made that way. Keep your eyes open 
over them papers, Chevalier.' 

His clerk inclined his head gravely. 

* And I wonder who the young swell was. Wouldn't leave 
his name and address. Said he came from Australia. Ahl From 
Australia, he said. Who can there be in Australia belonging to 
Mr. Norbery ? I never heard him mention Australia. I don't 
believe he knew that there was such a place. He talked pretty 
free towards the end, when his wits began to wander, but I never 
heard him talk about Australia. But he had a sister. That 
young fellow knows more than he would own to. I'm sure he 
knows about the sister. Perhaps he's a lawyer's clerk sent over 
to find out. Why should they send a man over ? There's lots of 
lawyer's clerks here. Perhaps he's a friend. Perhaps he's come 
to make up a story. As for his not knowing about the Crown 
and the Estate and the rest of it, that's his artfulness, Chevalier. 
Mind that. And now let's find out what we can. I wonder who 
the fellow is.' 

The Chevalier, who had begun to turn over some of the dusty 
papers, made no reply at all. Perhaps he had forgotten the fact 
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that he knew the name of the young gentleman : perhaps he was 
a silent Chevalier, who only answered when he was questioned. 
Perhaps he thought that his duty was simply to obey orders. 
Perhaps he was not listening. This is possible, because the 
dust of the papers at this moment caused him to sneeze with 
enthusiasm. 



CHAPTER VII 

ON THE BRIDGE. 

Laurence left the Successor to S. Norberyand turned City- 
wards, his mind a wreck, gone to pieces upon the Rock of the 
Unexpected. Only an hour before he had sallied forth serenely 
confident, his mother's Instructions in his pocket, anxious only 
about taking the first step. Well. That first step had been 
taken, and lo ! it was like unto the historical kick which shattered 
the Castle of Cards. There was no Will : it must therefore have 
been destroyed. Wills, he knew very well, are never lost ; they 
are kept carefully in strong boxes : they are sometimes kept in 
duplicate : the drafts or original instructions of the client are 
kept as well : all the papers concerning the Will witnessed by the 
man Mayes must have been kept by the solicitor who drew it, 
unless he had received instructions to destroy them. Moreover, 
his mother had nothing to go upon but the assurance — certainly 
it bore the appearance of truth — of an angry man. There was no 
other proof that this Will, which had been undoubtedly executed, 
bequeathed the Property to his housekeeper. Again, Clement 
Indagine — here was the most extraordinary thing in the world — 
must know that he was the nephew, and therefore, failing any 
will, the heir : why in the name of Wonder did he not claim the 
estate ? Why did he allow the Crown to take his property — his 
own undoubted property ? And, things being so, what further 
business had he himself upon Bank Side ? Why not go back to 
his hotel and address himself seriously to the Theatres, the 
Picture Galleries, the Restaurants and the streets of the West 
End — the only part of London which, as a rule, the Colonial 
visitor ever sees ? On the whole he felt inclined to resent this 
turn of affairs. Since he could not enact the part, melodramatic 
but always effective, of the man who turns up in the last act to 
set every thing right, why not go away at once ? 



Anybody who pleases may fill up the space indicated by these 
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stars. It must be devoted to following up the further thoughts 
of this young man, rudely deprived of the power of doing, in 
order to gratify his mother, a really great, noble, virtuous, and 
disinterested action — that of a signal Reparation of a Great 
Wrong— all in capitals. This blow naturally made him, for the 
moment, sulky. When we follow with the tourists — a bleating 
flock — who come to look at the show place of some great Lord, 
and when we hear the heavy and heartfelt sighs which escape 
them as they are personally conducted through the old hall, to 
the library, to the drawing-room, to the dining-room, to the 
gardens, to the stables, we must always remember that these are 
not the sighs of spite against fortune which has left this flock so 
poor, but of sorrow that they are not so rich as to do great and 
noble deeds. With the key furnished by such a reflection, nothing 
is easier than to fill up this space. How greatly would many 
modern histories be improved if such spaces were left everywhere 
between the incidents, for the reader to fill up out of his own 
imaginative head ! 

I say, therefore, this space being now filled up, that Laurence 
was naturally sulky and resentful against Fortune, that poor 
goddess who for one grateful friend — and he never half grateful 
enough — makes every day a thousand enemies. One short hour 
before, he was the heir to a Property — he knew not how big it 
was, or how little — with which he was about to deal in a most . 
noble and princely manner. Now he had learnod, first, that the 
Property was of Baronial dimensions : a thing which would have 
made the Renunciation all the more noble : and, secondly, that 
his mother was not the heir to it, and that he himself would have 
no share or part in it at all. 

When he arrived at the Bridge, he crossed to the west side 
and leaned over the iron railings, still considering the new 
position. Bank Side lay at his feet : not the Bank bathed in 
sunset glow: but the Bank in the. morning, looking grimy, 
narrow and cumbered with many wares ; the Bank in the full 
flow and running tide of activity : every Wharf and every Factory 
working with zeal : the Steam Hammers justifying the cost of 
their erection : the cranes swinging noisily : men carrying heavy 
crates on their backs or wheeling full barrows up and down 
planks between the Bank and the barges. All these things, at 
first, he saw, yet saw not : in order really to see things you want 
not only eyes but a mind bent on seeing. If, for instance, you 
stand aside to watch the faces in the City Streets, you will 
observe, as the men walk swiftly along, that most of them see 
nothing. They go from end to end of Cheapside and see none 
of the things on the road, on the pavement, or in the shops. 
Millions of things go on around us in the town as well as in the 
country without any man seeing or regarding them. We are 
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only curious concerning the things we know. Perhaps, since no 
moment of time ever really dies, but passes away and then lives 
ever afterwards in the mind, one may in after ages recall these 
things and reflect how much richer life might have been had we 
dwelt on our own affairs less and kept our minds more open to 
the things without. Laurence, therefore, leaned over these rail- 
ings and looked down upon the Kiver and the Bank with eyes 
wide open, yet saw nothing, being wholly occupied with this sad 
reverse of fortune. He was in a trance. 

This trance lasted I know not how long— nor does it matter, 
because in such a trance as this, when the mind is at work but 
wholly disconnected with the body, time does not exist. It induces 
the anaesthetic sleep : the eyes are open and the body walks about, 
dodges cabs, and avoids people ; yet nothing is seen, felt, or heard. 
Sometimes it lasts but a second of time : sometimes it lasts a 
whole day : — nay, there are men so rapt in their own occupations 
that they see nothing else, whatever passes before their eyes, all 
their lives. 

This trance, however, came to an end. Gradually, and little 
by little, Laurence discovered that just below him there was 
going on a great deal of business and bustle : he began to hear 
the noise of it : he began to see the activity of it. This was a 
sign that the trance was working itself out. Then, recovering 
consciousness, he passed through the stage of passive hearing 
and seeing, and began unconsciously to exercise the powei of 
Selection. A blessed thing it is for man that he can exercise 
the power of Selection. Not to see all groups, but one group : 
not to hear all the noise, but only a part of it, as when you 
prefer the talk of your companion to the rolling of the carts : 
not to fall in love with all sweet maidens, but with one. Laurence 
heard no more the noises below, nor did he see the men at work, 
because his eye was caught by a little group of two and by a little 
comedietta that was being played before him in dumb show by 
two persons. 

They stood where an idle crane left a circle free of rusty iron s 
casks, bricks, pipes or any other merchandise — a crane is a thing 
which insists on respect and elbow room. The circle was closed 
in and separated from the vulgar gaze of Bank Side on two sides : 
on one by the house or cottage belonging to the machinery of the 
steam crane : on another side by an irregular stack of rusty iron 
chains, old plates and bits of boilers. The crane stood upon the 
Bank and the Bank looked upon the river, and there was the low 
wooden wall of thick planks, the like of which are now no longer 
used, to protect those who stood there. Probably Cottle the 
Elder, the first Academician, witnessed the setting up of this sea- 
wall. It was a strange spot for a trysting-place — if this was a 
trysting-place. For one of the two was the girl whose auburn hair 
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the sunset had turned into gold when she rowed the skiff straight 
out of the West. She looked strangely incongruous in this grimy 
place, standing under the crane in her light grey costume with 
the bunch of flowers at her throat. As incongruous — as out of 
place — would be the apparition of Venus herself upon a hill of 
Middlesboro' slag. 

' It is Althea herself/ said Laurence. ' It is Althea Indagine. 
It is the Goddess of the Sunset. And the fellow with her is 
Oliver Luttrel, the chap who is going to be the President of the 
Boyal Society. I wonder what they are doing on Bank Side in 
the morning. "Why is not the Pride of Science in his Laboratory? 
Why is not the Goddess in her little Heaven ? Why does she 
linger on Bank Side — when there are Parks and lovely places 
elsewhere : — on Bank Side — among the wheelbarrows and the 
rusty iron ? How grubby it looks in the morning 1 And how 
splendid it looked last night 1 Althea,' he said, taking advantage 
of his position, 'looks almost better in her natural colours than 
when the sunset threw a golden cloud about her. Am I an eaves- 
dropper ? Is it mean to watch ? But at least I cannot hear 
what they say. To watch Althea — myself unseen — is a venial 
and a pleasant sin.' 

He could not hear her voice, it is true, but he became 
interested in the dumb show which followed. And since in 
ordinary conversation young people do not use the little exaggera- 
tions of gesture with which the mime emphasises the situation, 
the plot of the little drama was difficult to make out. A short- 
sighted man would have seen from the Bridge nothing but a 
young man and a girl talking together. Well, this happens 
everywhere. To him there would have been no comedy at all. 
But the young Australian had eyes as good as any sailor — as 
keen as any gamekeeper. He saw, not only the little gestures 
which a frigid civilisation still allows for the indication of 
emotion, but a tell-tale play of eyes and face and colour. The 
play was simple and without much incident. Yet it held the 
House — consisting of one spectator. 

The young man Oliver said something. He said it 
with meaning and he looked at the girl steadily when ho 
said it. 

The girl started and changed colour. Then she replied, 
speaking quickly, as could be seen by the movement of her lips. 
And she turned away and looked out upon the river. 

He made another little speech, and from the motion of his 
hands it wae evident that he wished to conciliate her, but she 
shook hei head. 

' Have they quarrelled ? ' said Laurence. ' Is it a lovers' 
tiff? Can Althea— Althea— be engaged to that little black 
beast?' 
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Then she turned upon him and seemed to speak out at some 
length and with freedom. 

He laughed — it is not pretty to see a man laugh if you 
cannot hear him as well. And she stopped speaking and 
turned her face again to the river. 

4 It looks more than a lovers' quarrel,' said Laurence. ' She 
is really angry with him.' 

Then it was the other actor's turn. He explained the 
position, using hands and head and always gazing upon the 
girl. Then his hand went out and tried to take hers. She 
snatched it away and replied. She was evidently much moved, 
and her eyes filled with tears. Then she spoke again. She was 
remonstrating with him or entreating him to do something. 
He listened with a dogged, stubborn bearing. 

Then she turned away and left him standing upon the Bank 
alone. 

' It is all over,' said Laurence. 

Not quite. For as he looked again he saw the face of the 
young man change suddenly and curiously. He was clearly in 
a rage : when the girl was gone his mouth widened : his nose 
flattened : his eyes seemed to sink into sockets. 

4 Good Lord 1 ' cried Laurence. * What an ugly beast it is ! 
He looks like a skull with the hair on.' 

Perhaps the position of the spectator — up in the gallery so 
to speak — assisted in producing this strange effect. 

* What does it all mean ? ' he asked, his interest thoroughly 
awakened. * I believe the future President of the Koyal Society 
has asked the Goddess of the Sunset to be his bride and she has 
refused him because he is so ugly. Yet, no — I never heard of 
any man being refused because he was ugly. Women don't care 
two pence about a man's looks. Perhaps he has done some- 
thing. Can he have stolen a barge ? Or, perhaps the Goddess 
has no yearning for Science. She looked at one time as if she 
was answering some threat. Could he be such a beast as to 
threaten her ? No. That is impossible. If I thought that, I 
would ... I would . . . step down the stairs and chuck him 
into the river. But he could not.' 

'Yet what matter is it to me?* he went on. Tve got 
nothing to do here. My mother's letter is now so much waste 

paper. And yet that girl ' He became pensive. * I must 

wait a little if only to find out what they are all about. There 
is the poet,' he said, * who is a poor poet and yet refuses to lift 
his little finger to become wealthy — why? There have been 
plenty of poor poets since the world began, but I never re- 
member a poor poet who might have been rich if he had 
chosen. And there is the Patriot — not to speak of the respect- 
able Mayes. A story is going on of which I cannot guess 
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either the beginning, or the middle, or the end. Now, if I stay, 
I shall perhaps find out this story. That will be interesting and 
perhaps it will not take very long. And, if I am lucky, I shall 
be able to strike a blow on the right side—that is, of course, the 
side of Althea. I shall call it the Story of the Silent Heir, or 
the Heart of Althea. Other people may call it what they like : 
that is what I mean to call it' 
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PART II. 
CHAPTER L 

IN RETIREMENT. 

When the Cathedral Bell began to strike nine, in the leisurely 
and dignified manner proper to a Cathedral Bell, Althea put 
down her work and proceeded to make certain arrangements. 
That they were part of the daily routine was manifest by the 
unhesitating and mechanical manner in which she performed 
her task. A ship's steward could not lay the cloth, even for the 
sixth time in the day, with less waste of time for consideration 
than Althea showed in setting out the little round table on the 
hearthrug, placing the chess-board upon it, arranging the pieces* 
and putting the two armchairs in position. Everybody would 
understand at once, merely from her manner of doing it, that 
the game of chess was a daily pastime. The addition of two 
pipes, a jar of tobacco, and a box of lights showed that the 
players were men. And so rapidly did she make these prepara- 
tions that the last stroke of nine was still ringing and resounding 
in the air when she added the tobacco as the finishing touch. 

The room was that one in the house with the Doric pillars, 
to which twenty years before Dr. Luttrel had brought the little 
gipsy. The only change of any importance made during this 
long period had been the addition of a piano laden with music. 
There were also a few flowers in a glass — I believe that formerly 
there were no flowers : and, if anything else, there was the 
presence of * work.' The whole of woman's history is contained 
in the special meaning of that word. A man's work may be 
symbolised by the spade, the pen, the chisel — by every instru- 
ment that his wit has devised : for a woman's work the needle 
is the only symbol. Courage, my sisters : the world changes 
and you shall be changed — we shall all be changed. In another 
generation you shall, if you wish, as no doubt you will wish, 
wield the spade and brandish the pitchfork; you shall carry 
the rifle and handle the heavy ordnance. Perhaps the curtains 
—I believe that formerly there were no curtains — betrayed 
% woman's presence : mere man would have been contented with 
white blinds, or green Venetians, or, at least, with hangings less 
dainty. The windows, which gave upon New Thames Street, 
were open at the top, for reasons which could be explained 
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by residents in that street to the full satisfaction of curious 
inquirers. If, gentle reader, you lived in New Thames Street, 
you would open your windows at the top. There was a book- 
case full of books : they were works of modern literature and 
poetry. But a man of letters would not fail to note that there 
were no new books among them. And though there were books 
on the table, there were no journals, magazmes, or new novels. 
One or two oil paintings hung on the wall — landscapes of an 
old-fashioned kind, imitations of the masters of fifty years ago. 
On the mantelshelf rested a photograph in a frame: it was the 
likeness of a young man in the little cap, the shawl over the 
shoulder, and the boots of a Heidelberg student — none other, in 
fact, than Oliver, once the gipsy, now a Lecturer in Physical 
Science, newly made and youngest Fellow of the Boyal Society. 
Over the mantelshelf hung a large portrait in crayons repre- 
1 senting another young man. He wore long flowing curls and 
his hair rose in a romantic wave or crest above a capacious 
forehead: his whiskers also appeared to have felt the tender 
influence of the curling irons : his head was thrown back as if 
in defiance of the world : his right hand, the position of which 
was artistically indicated by a single stroke or two, was thrust 
into his bosom : his lips were parted — they were frank, eager, 
mobile, delicate, sensitive, curved lips : the sunshine lay upon 
those lips —no other sunshine than that of the Muses 1 smiles : 
his eyes, which matched the lips and were at once scornful, 
inspired, terrible, loving, large and full, flashed with a light of 
genius such as, I am very certain, no portrait painter of the 
present day would dare to give to the most richly endowed of 
living men — but in those days the light which never shone from 
mortal eyes was considered necessary and becoming and natural 
in the portraits of poets and men of genius. Have we not seen 
it flashing from the eyes of Byron, Keats, Shelley V Nay — no 
rhymester so small but he too must have the bright and piercing 
light of inspiration glowing in his eyes. Photography has killed 
the eye in a fine frenzy rolling. There are even poets whose 
eyes are fishy. Under the portrait was the autograph of the 
subject, written in a fine flowing hand, with a flourish at the 
end—most men of genius formerly cultivated a characteristic 
flourish after their name— ' Clement lndagine.' The date of 
the portrait — 1851 — was also added. 

"When Althea had completed her arrangement of the chess- 
table she stood for a moment — as even the ship's steward above 
mentioned will do when he has laid even his seventh or eighth 
cloth of the day — to catch the artistic effect. We are always, 
when one comes to think of it, setting the scene for the next 
Act, and Woman is the domestic stage manager. It was the 
last Act of the day for which she set this scene : the silent game 
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of chess and the evening tobacco with which her father the Poet 
and her uncle the Doctor finished the day, while she sat beside 
them, also in silence, working or reading, unless she played 
softly so as not to disturb the combinations of the game ; save 
for her music the house was very silent always. 

Then the door opened and the original of the crayon portrait 
appeared. You have seen him already — the man with the long 
white flowing hair and the brown velvet jacket. His curly 
black whiskers had now grown downwards and made a beautiful 
white beard, but he was still to be recognised as the natural 
development of the portrait of 1851. Many men at sixty are 
not the natural development, but the distortion, of their own 
portraits at five-and-twenty. Althea greeted him with a smile 
on her lips and a doubt in her eyes. Something unusual, she 
perceived, had happened. Her father's eyes were restless : his 
hands were trembling: his cheek was flushed: there was 
excitement in his face. 

1 Well, dear,' she said, ' you have been on the Bank this 
evening ? Did you speak to anyone ? The Doctor was called 
out an hour ago. Will you wait for him, or will you take your 
pipe at once ? ' 

* Called out, was he ? Sick people show a great want of 
consideration sometimes. No, dear — no — I will wait a little.' 
He sat down and began mechanically to play with the pawns, 
opening with an old and favourite gambit. ' Yes, child, yes.' 
He answered her question with a curious abruptness. * Yes, I 
have been on the Bank. Lucius Cottle was there, and the 
Chevalier was there, and a stranger, a young gentleman, was 
with them — and — and— a very curious and remarkable thing 
happened — I am not sorry that the Doctor has been called out — 
a very strange thing indeed, a thing which I never looked for — 
I would rather talk it over quietly with you, before he comes 
back. Yet, to be sure, it ought not to be strange. You will not 
be surprised, I dare say, though you will certainly be pleased.' 

4 What was it ? The young gentleman was Mr. Laurence 
Waller, I suppose, the new lodger at the CottlesV 

'Possibly. Possibly. What interest have I in the man? 
None whatever. What does it matter to me if a man takes a 
lodging on Bank Side on purpose to look at me ? • 

4 To look at you ? ' 

* To look at me, Althea,' he repeated sternly, as if there must 
not be allowed the least doubt upon that point. ( As I passed 
this company of three and nodded to Lucius the young man 
gazed at me with a curiosity and interest which would have 
been impertinent, but that I overheard him whisper to Lucius 
Cottle, " Oh ! Is that really the Poet ?—Beally, the Poet? " he 
asked. A second time and a third time I passed them on my 
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walk to and fro, and every time that young man followed me 
with eyes of curiosity. Well, Althea, I cannot help it.' Ho 
leaned back in an attitude of resignation. ( If the world has at 
last found out my retreat I must abandon any further pretenca 
and just expect to be besieged. It may be natural, no doubt, 
but it is, I confess, unexpected. I might have expected it thirty 
years ago. Then it would have seemed more natural. Now, 
it causes a certain kind of shock. Yet it is not unpleasing.' 

' Mr. Waller has come from Australia,' said his daughter, 
wondering. 'He told me that he had come on business. To bo 
sure that need not prevent him from showing a natural curiosity 
in the appearance of a poet.' 

( From Australia ! Gome from Australia ! All that distance 
on purpose to look upon my face 1 ' He leaned back in his chair 
and closed his eyes. ( This, Althea, is gratifying. I confess 
that it gratifies me very much. It is one of the few clear 
and tangible proofs of Fame which meet us. We poets move 
the world, but sometimes only know it by repeated Editions. 
Sometimes I have thought that I did wrong not to read the 
papers. I should at least have caught the regrets of the world 
— its regrets and its repentance for having silenced a Poet — 
as if Poets were as plentiful as cob-nuts ! But no — no — the 
regrets would have come too late. Let me have no more — no 
more—to do with the present.' He got up and looked at his 
own portrait. 'Thirty years ago,' he said sighing, 'I was 
thirty years old. It was young to be driven from the world. 
But Keats was killed — they killed him — at an earlier age. Where 
are they— the men who drove me forth ? Dead perhaps — 
forgotten perhaps — languishing, very likely — long since in 
merited obscurity. As for the man they hounded down, people 
now come from the uttermost parts of the earth — I say, Althea, 
from the uttermost parts of the earth — only to gaze upon hint. 
I am now old, but they have not forgotten me. They have 
forgotten, I think, the men who did the wrong ; but the Poet 
they have not forgotten.' 

' They can never forget you, father.' 

' As I came home,' he said with such an elation in his voice 
and such a light in his eyes — though still far short of the electric 
spark shown in the Portrait — as his daughter had never before 
witnessed, ' I began to consider what this might mean. And I 
understand now — oh ! yes ' — his voice sank to a happy murmur. 
'You have made me understand, my dear. The love of the 
English-speaking races for a Poet does not begin in far Australia : 
it is carried thither from home — from these shores : it begins at 
home : if a man's fame is firmly established over there it must 
be still more firmly planted here. Do you follow me so far, 
Althea ? It must be still more firmly planted here. Very well. 
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Then think. My poems must therefore he, by this time, house- 
hold words. They must he learned in schools and quoted in 
articles : they must have been made, long since, the subject of 
essays and criticism — reverent criticism — in the great Quarterlies, 
which move the thought of the world* — it has been already 
explained that this Poet lived still in the Fifties, when the great 
Quarterlies were still great. ' And they must be read,' he con- 
tinued, ' in America and . . . and . . .' He turned quite pale 
and tottered. The thought of his own greatness, thus grown 
silently and unperceived by himself, was too much for him. 
1 And now they come, from the uttermost ends of the world, only 
to gaze — to gaze upon the Poet. If they love me so much in 
Australia, what must they do in England — in London — across 
the river — almost at my very feet ? ' 

* Oh ! ' His daughter was carried away with him by this 
Vision of Universal Fame. * If they love you in Australia, they 
must love you ten times as much at home.' 

4 There cannot be a doubt, my dear,' he replied, trying to be 
cold. ' I see it all plainly. While I have been waiting here in 
obscurity the Poems have been slowly — slowly, but surely — 
sinking into the hearts of the people and circling wider and 
wider over the world. All the way from Australia ! Then think 
of the power which those poems must have become — here—* 
there — in America — everywhere — all round the globe — the habit, 
able globe. The Englishman speaks to half the globe — nothing 
less. Why, my dear, a man ought to be satisfied with such 
success as this. It atones. My daughter, tell me ' — he spread 
out his arms as if they had been the wings of Pegasus — * tell me 
— have I lived in vain ? * 

He did not expect any answer to this question— nor was 
there any answer possible 3ave the murmurous assent of filial 
piety. Then he turned to the bookcase and took down a volume 
-it was an octavo of the form always until quite recently used 
by poets — and held it affectionately between his two hands. * I 
cannot open it, Althea,' he said, cuddling and hugging and press- 
ing the volume to his bosom. * Never once, since I retired, have 
I desired to open it. This, my dear, is what the world cannot 
understand. It is the sacredness of verse : of this book have I 
made an altar on which I have laid all that is best and noblest 
in myself.' He bowed his head over his own book as one who 
worships. And his eyes softened and glowed. * Having placed 
it there, and knelt before the altar, and prayed awhile, I came 
away. The precious part of me — the Immortal part — is here — 
between these two boards.' His eyes grew humid, his voice 
pink. He fondled the book again affectionately and replaced it 
on the shelf. ' It is for others to read it now, not for me. I 
have done my part. It is for you, my child, to use it for the 
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uplifting and the strengthening of your soul. Yes—yes — I know. 
You have so used it — yes^yes-^in your thoughts and in your 
daily conversation — I have watched you day by day — I have 
seen the influence of that verse. From communion with his 
poetry at last you reflect your father's mind. My dear/ he 
laid his hand tenderly on Althea's head, * if I had but one reader 
in all the world, and that reader were my daughter, I should 
not have lived in vain.' He sighed again, and descended to a 
lower level. 

1 Tell me about this young man from Australia,' he said, 
sitting down. ' He says he has come on business from Australia, 
does he ? Australian business on Bank Side ? Is the colony of 
New South Wales going to buy scrap iron and empty petroleum 
casks ? And he actually takes a lodging in Bank Side ! I have 
lived here for thirty years and I have never before heard of a 
stranger coming to live for choice in Bank Side. Why should 
he ? He calls it business, does he ? My dear, the excuse is 
too transparent. But he is young and we will excuse him. 
Business ! ' Ha ! ha ! Youth is modest and does not like to 
confess even its enthusiasm. Why, after all, I like him all the 
better for it. These reticences, these shrinkings, these hesita- 
tions — they are sometimes the note of a great mind — I like 
him all the better. Well, my dear, I thought to have slipped 
through life unseen. But it seems as if that dream was to be 
dispelled. ' 

* Dear father,' said Althea, taking his hand, * you must think 
of me and of my pride in you if people come to look at you.' 
She was now perfectly and completely carried away by this 
vision of popularity. * Remember that the more popular you 
become, the prouder it will make me. But, indeed, I could never 
be prouder of my father — whatever glory may be showered upon 
him — than I am already*' 

4 The sight of that young man,' the Poet continued, getting 
up again restlessly, * has brought back the memory of the old 
life. Why ? I do not know. It forces itself upon me now and 
then unbidden. The old life among the wits and the poets. Wo 
sat in Fleet Street Taverns — there were the Cock and the 
Cheshire Cheese and the Rainbow and the Mitre and Dick's — 
over port and whisky punch — Dickens used to make gin punch, 
I remember — and we talked till the small hours : and such talk ! 
I suppose they sit there still to drink and talk ! But most of 
them must be dead. Thirty years ago! Thackeray and 
Dickens and — oh ! I knew them all — I knew them. I sat in 
familiar intercourse with them all. There were Charles Reade, 
Mark Lemon, Shirley Brooks, Albert Smith, Bulwer Lytton, 
Monckton Milnes, Douglas Jerrold — I cannot remember all their 
names. Where are they all now? It was a glorious time, 

F 
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And I was with them and one of them. And yet they suffered ' 
me — these my friends suffered me — to be driven out through 
jealousy and spite. Well : it is long ago now, and an old story. 
Althea, I am restless this evening.' He shivered as one that 
hath a fever upon him. * I feel as if something was impending. 
I feel as if I must go back to those taverns and be welcomed by 
my old friends in the time of triumph. — I am disturbed. — Some- . 
thing is going to happen.' 

' O father ! — all because a young gentleman looked at you ? ' 
' Something, my dear,' he repeated obstinately, * is certainly 
going to happen.' He sat down again and took up his pipe as if 
he would show how a true Philosopher should confront any fate. 
It was, if you consider it, a safe thing to prophesy because, 
the word ' something ' covers a large area and may be interpreted* 
in many ways, as, for instance, a disappointment with a break-, 
fast egg at one end of things, or an earthquake at the other end. 
In this case the Prophet was justified by the event because 
something did happen. The street door was opened and slammed 
and voices were heard in the Hall. Althea started. One of 
them was the voice of their new acquaintance — the very stranger 
from Australia of whom they had been talking. Althea started, 
because a visit from a new acquaintance was an absolutely 
unique event in her experience. She was now nineteen years of 
age. Not once during her whole life had she ever before known 
the arrival of a stranger. Their family circle was never broken. 
Oliver, before he went to Germany and was still at St. Olave's 
School, brought no boys home to Bank Side : the Cottle girls 
ran in and out as they pleased : but no visitor ever called. 

* Clement,' said the Doctor cheerily, * I have brought a young 
gentleman from Australia who desires the honour of your 
acquaintance.' 

* The great honour,' said this stranger. 

Mr. Indagine bowed coldly — such tribute to a poet must be 
received as of everyday occurrence : but then his natural good- 
ness of heart came back to him and he held out his hand. 

* I am very pleased, Sir,' he said, * to receive you. We live 
retired and — and in fact — we see few visitors. You have come 
from Australia ' — it was not in human nature to refrain from one 
look of triumph in the direction of his daughter — * all the way 
from Australia in order to obtain this introduction ? ' 

* It was one of the reasons of my journey,' said the young 
man with truth. 

' And what, Sir,' asked Mr. Indagine, ' does the Australian — 

the Antilpoda world — say now of the attack — the ferocious and 

unprecedented attack — which drove me out of human society *? ' 

1 Ah ! ' the Doctor echoed, * what do they say now ? ' 

"Why — really ' — Laurence showed a momentary confusion ~ 
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• we are a young people and have hardly yet begun to discuss 
things literary. Among those, however, who know the circum- 
stances, there is but one opinion.' 

1 There can be but one opinion,' said the Doctor. 

The Poet bowed. * It is gratifying to find the world con- 
vinced at last. And which, Sir, of the poems is your own 
especial favourite ? ' 

' I have no favourite,' Laurence replied hastily and avoiding 
Althea's eyes which were turned upon him, expectant. * Do not 
question me about your poems, Sir, or I may be led to speak in 
your presence too warmly.' 

'Nay, nay' — Mr. Indagine actually laughed — when had 
Althea seen him laugh before? 'Well: you may respect the 
modesty of an author, young gentleman, in his presence : but — 
outside — outside — say all you think and feel — freely. Now let 
us talk. Althea, my dear, play something softly. Gentle music 
encourages ideas.' 

The chess-board was neglected : the pipe was laid down : and 
the Man of Letters appeared. Mr. Indagine talked. 

"When people live together a great deal they leave off talking 
unless something unexpected happens, or unless, which is not 
uncommon, they belong to that social level which is perpetually 
occupied with the behaviour of the brothers, sisters, uncles, 
aunts, cousins, nephews, nieces and sisters-in-law. That be- 
haviour, which is always such as could never have been expected, 
furnishes a topic which endures throughout the longest life, is 
always fresh and is always interesting. But in this circle there 
were no near relations whose conduct could be discussed. Mr. 
Indagine had married the Doctor's only sister, who was dead : 
and his own brother had long since gone away and disappeared. 
It will, therefore, be understood that these two elderly gentlemen 
had for many years ceased to talk much. Therefore it was as 
if the Poet should break out in a new line when he began to 
discourse upon literature 

It was also as if he were letting free a flood long dammed 
Up. Or as if he were pouring out of a vessel full to the brim and 
overflowing : or as if he had been waiting all these years for a 
sympathetic listener. The Doctor, in fact, was not possessed of 
the literary mind. 

Althea meanwhile continued to play: it was old music — 
Weber's Last Waltz —one of the Songs without Words — music 
that flowed softly and filled the mind with peace and made the 
imagination as wax to be moulded by the speaker. The 
Australian disciple, to whom the* discussion was addressed, 
listened to the Sage with great deference, occasionally inclining 
his head in order to show that his attention was riveted and that 
he did not mean to lose one single word. 

i2 
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The discourse was remarkable not only because it turned 
wholly upon the Literature of the Fifties — any essayist might 
have done the same thing — but because it spoke of these works 
as if they were the newest things out, and because the speaker 
employed in illustrating his points the echoes of that time. 
The great books of the Fifties include ' In Memoriam,' ' David 
Copperfield,' « Esmond,' * The Woman in White,' * Adam Bede,' 
' Cranford,* ' Christie Johnston,' and • Hypatia,' among many 
others. This Decade hath, forsooth, a goodly record. Yet it must be 
owned that between the current ideas of '88 and those of '58 there 
is a gulf of more than thirty years. To listen to the old man 
whitehaired, eloquent, who ignored all that had been done since 
the latter date, caused a curious and not unpleasant sensation. 
Laurence began pleasantly to feel as if he were himself trans- 

Eorted back to the Fifties and was sitting in judgment not upon 
is ancestors but upon his contemporaries. He was at the 
Tavern, in the circle of the very men themselves. Thackeray 
came in and went out : Douglas Jerrold said a good thing full of 
impudence : Dickens looked in and laughed : the night was young 
and the circle was full. The presence of the girl sitting beside 
him on her music-stool did not interfere with this Vision of the 
Fast — One who falls into such a Vision sees through solid bodies, 
dresses, furniture, and the like. If Ghosts are transparent, so 
also are solid things when Ghosts are behind them. If the Poet 
could so charm them with speech alone, what could he not do 
if he were to begin to sing ? 

In the middle of the talk, the other young man, Oliver, 
opened the door and stole quietly in. He looked extremely sur- 
prised at the sight of the visitor and sat down in silence. But 
the magician had no power over Oliver. He remained in the 
Present, and looked on with eyes which betrayed boredom and 
lack of interest. 

. At last the talker ran down. Then they all came back to the 
Present again, and sat no longer at the Garrick Club or in Cock 
or Rainbow Tavern, but in the little room of the house in New 
Thames Street which leadeth off Bank Side. 

' We will talk again, young gentleman,' said Mr. Indagine, 
in conclusion. ' Your views are sound and your observations 
show reading and grasp.' Laurence had not uttered one word. 
4 Come again and come often while you stay in London. It is 
pleasing and novel to learn the literary and poetical attitude of 
Australia. There is not in this civilised part of London one 
single Club or Tavern at which a man may hope to find a 
scholar or a poet. Yet the taverns still stand in which Shake- 
speare and his friends caroused near the Globe and the Rose. 
There is not here even a second-hand book shop.' 

♦He must not go yet,' cried the Doctor. 'What? Has 
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Bank Side no hospitality ? Althea, my dear, Mr. Waller will 
take ' 

This is an age of Apollinaris water. Therefore, one must 
refrain from explaining what it was that Laurence was offered 
and what he accepted. Suffice it to say that the Poet took some 
and the Doctor too, and that Laurence took tobacco with it, and 
that it was in a big glass and sparkled if held up to the light. 
The Poet relapsed into silence, but he sat with a benignant smile, 
and he suffered, without a murmur, the conversation to run on 
quite modern topics and things of local interest. 

Then Laurence spoke of Bank Side and of the people he had 
already met, especially the interesting family of the Cottles. 
And then, looking furtively at the Poet, he launched a question. 
It was a question even more closely connected with nig visit 
than the immortal poems. 

* There was once,' he said slowly, ' a certain Mr. Norbery 
living near here. Did you know anything of him ? • He ad- 
dressed the Doctor, but he looked, as has been said, towards the 
Poet. 

This innocent question fell into the circle like a bomb-shell. 

Mr. Indagine started violently and his face became a deep 
crimson. The Doctor also started and looked at his brother-in- 
law as if curious to see how he would take it. And Althea laid 
her hand upon her father as if to soothe and restrain him. And 
Oliver looked suspicious. What had he done ? 

'He is dead. Mr. Norbery is dead,' said the Doctor. « He 
died five years ago. Let us not talk about him.' 

4 He was a bad man.' Mr. Indagine sat up with a sudden 
change of manner as if stung into rage. 'A hard, cruel 
man ' 

' Yes, father, yes. But he is dead,' said Althea, patting his 
hand. 

'Is he dead? Let his name be never mentioned in my 
hearing.' 

' I am truly sorry,' said Laurence, ' that I did mention it.' 

' Is he dead ? ' Mr. Indagine repeated. ' I have never cared 
to ask whether he was alive or dead. If he is dead and can do 
no more harm, so much the better for the world. Let us all 
forget his name as speedily as may be.' 

' Why — ' thought Laurence, ' they actually know nothing ! ' 
But Oliver looked at him with suspicion from the black pent- 
house of his thick eyebrows. 

But Mr. Indagine's wrath died out like a fire of shavings, 
and he settled himself again in his chair. 

' Say no more, young gentleman. Say no more. You have 
helped me to a pleasant evening. You have brought me a laurel 
from Australia. I should not be human if I were not gratified. 
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Come often and talk with me. We will not speak of ignoble 
people — but of the Muses and their favourites. We will wander 
among the asphodels of Parnassus. Good night, Sir,' he grasped 
Laurence's hand warmly. 'Good night, my dear Sir — come 
again — come often.' 



CHAPTER II. 

FAIR FRIENDSHIP. 

Once more Althea stood at the head of the Stairs, dressed for 
the river in a straw hat and a loose jacket that left her arms 
free. The boat was rocking with the swell of the tide at her 
feet : beside her stood her new acquaintance, Mr. Laurence 
Waller. 

* If you would really like to come with me,' she said. ' I 
generally go alone: but if you are sure that you would like ' 

* I should like nothing better,' he replied. ' Let me take the 
sculls and you shall steer and tell me about the river as we go„ 
Remember that I have never been on it yet.' 

It was Saturday afternoon, a little after two. Work was 
knocked off: the men had ceased to run up and down the planks 
with their baskets of broken glass or their loads of scrap iron : 
the great gates of the wharves were closed : the barges were 
left alone with their cargoes until Monday. A Sabbath calm 
already prevailed upon the Bank. 

Althea ran down the steps and took her place in the stern, 
while her companion followed and untied the painter and shoved 
off. Such progress in Fair Friendship may be made in two or 
three days by a careful young man who takes pains : such are 
the prizes awarded to such young men as deserve them : and so 
great was the gratitude felt by this young lady towards the man 
who had come all the way from Australia to gaze upon her 
father. 

The day was bright : a fresh breeze crisped and curled the 
water into little dancing waves : it drove the light clouds across 
the sky and caused the flying shadows to chase each other over 
the broad surface of the river : it made Althea' s cheek to glow 
and her eyes to brighten. Eyes more beautiful: cheek more 
glowing : Laurence thought he had never seen. 

He addressed himself, at first, to getting out from the rows 
of barges into mid-stream and to showing the young lady that 
an Australian, as well as a Thames waterman, may know how 
to feather his oars with ease and dexterity. Now a girl's ad« 
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miration of ease and dexterity in any art is in direct proportion 
to her own knowledge of that art ; so that Althea, who under* 
stood good rowing, was quick to appreciate the neatness with 
which her companion handled the sculls. She was also, during 
the half-hour that followed, enabled to recognise strength of 
muscle and length of wind. This young man could not only 
row but he could last. 

They went up stream with the slack end of the flowing tide 
as far as Chelsea Beach, which is a good long pull. Althea was 
silent at first, but presently began to beguile the way by pointing 
out the places, houses, churches, bridges, and palaces as they 
passed. She talked with more courage when she perceived that 
her companion listened with the greatest interest — indeed her 
short experience of him had already distinguished him as a 
young man of sympathetic manner. She found him for more 
ready to listen than to talk. There is a kind of young man who, 
in presence of a girl, is tempted to put on side, to walk round 
and show his muscles, to swagger and crow, and in other ways 
to imitate the male turkey, for purposes of mashing. There is 
another kind — a much more subtle and dangerous young man — 
who sits in humility, contented to listen in silence and to en- 
courage the girl. Laurence belonged to this kind of young man. 
In the middle of Chelsea Beach he stopped, obedient to the 
Captain of the ship, and turned her bows. Then they both fell 
into silence gazing upon the river. And presently Laurence 
remarked that the smile had died out upon Althea's lips ; that 
her face was become grave : and that her eyes were dreamy. 
# She looked as one carried away in a vision. 

Chelsea Keach is never crowded with boats : at three o'clock 
even on a Saturday in June it is too early for the London Clubs, 
but there were on the water one or two scullers in the light craft 
which seem so easy to be pulled through the water that one 
wonders how it is they can cause the rower to pant and puff, his 
face to flush : his brow to stream, his manly chest to heave and 
his arms to quiver just as much as if he were tugging at the oar 
of the accursed galley of Algiers or the biggest barge of Bank 
Side. There were no penny steamboats visible : as for canoes, 
randans, pleasure boats, and steam launches, one does not expect 
them lower down than Putney. There were two or three barges 
just beginning to drop down stream, blundering and staggering, 
with the, tide : and there was a noisy little tug, all engine and 
paddle-wheels, which hauled and lugged along a team of un- 
willing lighters each with one man on board labouring like ten 
men to keep her bows straight and her stern clear. 

Five minutes passed— ten minutes : but the girl remained 
silent and motionless : her thoughts far away. "What was she 
thinking of? The stillness of her face suited her beauty: a. 
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really sweet face seems to look best with a certain gravity upon 
it. She sat as motionless as if she had been in a trance. 

Laurence dipped the sculls and pulled a short stroke. The 
girl started and sat upright. 

' 1 have been dreaming, I am afraid/ she said. 

' I think you have. Do you often fall a-dreaming ? ' 

* Yes — very often. When one is quite alone, you know — at 
home when my father is in his study and my uncle is out with 
his patients : and on the river when I am by myself— it is so 
easy to fall into dreams. 1 

4 If I could ask you to tell me your dreams, I might interpret 
them for you, perhaps.' 

' They are not worth telling. Are you very tired ? Shall I 
change places with you ? ' 

' I am not in the least tired, thank you. The river is splendid. 
I am truly grateful to you for letting me come with you — what 
a blessed chance that I have remained at Bank Side 1 ' 

* My father was afraid that you would think it such a poor 
place— and go away. Cassie said she would give you two days. 
We who always live there, you see, hardly understand how poor 
the place must look to a stranger.' 

4 Well— Bank Side, it is true, does look best with a little 
gilding of sunset upon it. But there is the river.' 

* Yes — there is the river — the river.' She leaned forward as 
if to see better the stretch of water around her. * The river ' — 
the words seemed to have a magnetic effect: her eyes again 
assumed the look of one whose thoughts are far away : her voice 
fell into a murmur and she spoke as if she was talking to herself 
without thinking of her companion. ' The river 1 It is always 
changing: sometimes it laughs as if it thought of nothing but 
happiness and enjoyment: and sometimes it rolls along grey 
and heavy as if it were thinking of the poor people along the 
shores who are so miserable and so wicked : and sometimes it 
is as blue as the sky and sometimes it is the colour of mud* 
But every day the water rolls up and then rolls down again — 
every day — so full — so full of strength. We stand upon the bank 
and watch : ten thousand years ago the tide rolled up and down, 
and it will go on thousands and thousands of years after we are 
dead.' 

* When we are no longer standing on the shore,' said Laurence, 
' the river may do just exactly what it pleases. Let us be happy 
with the present.' 

Youth, I suppose he meant, has nothing to do with the past 
or with the future ; of tenses, the present alone belongs to youth. 
Of moods, the indicative and the imperative are meant for the 
use of youth. For age there are the optative and subjunctive 
among moods, and the past and future — I mean the Prophetic 
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Future — among tenses. They bestow upon that chilly period of 
life either its chief consolations or its bitterest pangs. I am 
sorry that Vicesimus Cottle did not say this. As a grammarian 
he would have been pleased with the illustration. Unfortunately, 
it never occurred to him. 

Althea went on as if he had not spoken. 

' It is the tide which gives life to the river. If it were not 
for the tide there would be a stream always flowing down. To 
stand on the bank and watch the current always always running 
away without any rest or pause — to think that it goes on run- 
ning all the night as well as all the day : coming one knows not 
whence and running one knows not whither, must fill the soul 
with a kind of terror as if, like time, it was always carrying 
something away from us. But the ebb and the flow — it is as if 
the river came to help us every day.' 

'It does,' said Laurence. 'The tide was first turned on 
when barges were invented.' 

Althea looked up and laughed. She was shaken out of her 
thoughts and called back to companionship again. Her eyes 
lost their dreamy look, and she sat upright and caught the 
strings as if she meant to attend to business. 

' You must not mind my idle talk,' she said. ' I come upon 
the river so much and I am alone for such long hours that I 
sometimes talk out loud the things that are in my head.' 

' No— no — go on talking. I will listen.' 

'Well then — I am glad that you like the river and I am 
glad that your first introduction to the river has been in sun- 
shine.' 

'We have plenty of sunshine in Sydney,' said Laurence, 
' and we like it. They told me that London is the city of Per- 
petual Fog. Yet behold 1' 

'We do have fogs,' Althea confessed. 'That cannot be 
denied. But to-day I am sure no sky could be brighter — not 
even the sky of Sydney.' 

' That is quite true,' he replied. 

' And no air finer.' 

'Again, quite true.' 

' And I own that the sun does make a very great difference. 
Look at that big lighter blundering along in the mid-stream. 
You would almost think that it was a live thing, a hippopotamus 
or something— rejoicing in her clumsy play. And look at that 
noisy little tug, how she pulls along the team of barges as if they 
weighed nothing, and it was a joy and pride for the little crea- 
ture to put forth her strength. Well — on a cloudy day the big 
lighter would fill you with pity because it would seem so blind 
and helpless. And the tug would make you think of a slave 
writhing under the lash,' 
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1 Yes,' he said. There was no need to say more than just to 
show that he was listening. 

* Sometimes the clouds close over and the rain falls. Then 
one sees nothing : the banks are hidden : the barges and boats 
vanish : one is all alone on the water, and the rain beats on the 
river as if it were lashing and scourging it. Then one trembles 
and thinks of terrible things. I have a dream which comes to 
me often, of being all alone on a waste of waters with nothing 
visible and the rain beating down. Or one may be caught in a 
fog. Then the only thing is to keep close in shore and so to 
creep home. But the fog is not so terrible as the dark cloud 
and the pelting lashing rain. Once there fell a thunderstorm 
upon the river when I was upon it. The lightning played over 
the waters, and a great ball of fire burst close to the boat. I 
thought that the boat and I together might be struck and sud- 
denly destroyed and no one would ever know what had become 
of me. And I wondered how many people in this great world 
would aek the question. Half a dozen in all. It is not many 
to know out of all the millions.' 

* Not many,' Laurence echoed with a little doubt in his mind 
as to the healthiness of this solitary communing on the river. 

Then she changed and again came back, so to speak, to life. 
. • You are a stranger,' she said, ' and I suppose you do not 
understand what the river has always been to London. For- 
merly it was the highway of the people. They did not go up 
and down the streets : they could not because they had no car- 
riages and the roads were rough and there were no footpaths : 
they took boat and so went up and down the river at their ease 
— it must have been much more pleasant than an omnibus. I 
could show you where they landed at the old stairs all along the 
North bank from Westminster to Wapping. Then they had 
sports upon the river and Pageants, and all the gentlefolk had 
their own boats just as in Venice everybody has his gondola. 
The King had the Barge of State : the Lord Mayor had his 
Barge of State: the City Companies, the Bishops, the great 
Lords, all had their Barges of State ; and went up and down the 
river in them. In those days swans swam about the stairs : 
salmon were caught above Bridge : people used to go angling in 
the river : the bank was lined with stately houses sloping down 
to the river's edge — ' She sighed heavily. * The river must 
have been beautiful in those days. I am sure there could not 
have been so much mud to begin with.' 

* I believe the company in the boats was sometimes a little 
mixed,' Laurence objected, timidly. 

4 Well, then. Think, even now, what the river is to the city, 
though we no longer use the boats. Think how it blows away 
the wasted air and brings up the fresh breeze with every tide ' 
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I Yes,' said Laurence. « I will try to think about it in this way.* 
( And remember what beautiful things have been written about 

the river. But perhaps you do not read poetry.' 

' I have read some poetry,' said Laurence. ' It is not quite 

the same thing.' 

* If you had known the Thames so long as I — Have you read 

Spenser ? He, you know — 

Walked forth to ease his pain 
Along the shore of silver-streaming Thames : 

Whose rutty bank, the which his river hems, 
Was painted all with variable flowers 

And all his meades adorned with dainty gems 
Fit to deck maidens' brows.' 

I I have heard those lines.' 

1 Then can you tell me who wrote— 

May all clean nymphs and curious water dames 

With swan-like state float up and down thy streams—? 

No ? It was Herrick. You ought to know Herrick. And Pope 
has written about the river — and — and — oh ! many other poets.' 

Laurence made haste to change the subject. He might have 
been examined in Mr. Indagine's immortal verse : in which case 
a disgraceful pluck awaited him. 

' You are not afraid of rowing about alone ? • 

' Not in the least. There is nothing to fear. You can easily 
keep out of the way of the barges and the steamers. Out on the 
river you are quite free. I come here every day — it is always 
fine some part of the day— if only for half an hour. At home 
there are mean streets everywhere and men who get drunk and 
beat their wives: how can one walk for pleasure in those streets? 
On the river there is nothing mean and ugly and vulgar, though 
I confess that some of the buildings on the banks might be more 
picturesque. And then one is quite alone, and if you row up 
above Westminster you are quiet. You can think in peace. If 
one is in good spirits it is happiness enough only to row along 
singing — and if you feel low the fresh air and the exercise quickly 
bring you back to a cheerful mind.' 

' Aid always alone ? ' 

J Always in the day. Sometimes, in the evening, Cassie or 
Felix will come with me. But Felix rows in a Club Four, and 
despises my poor little boat.' 

' Then sometimes, I suppose, you land and look about.' 

' Oh ! no.' Althea shook her head. * That would spoil all. 
I should only find modern streets. As it is, the banks are crowded 
with the old things that I have read of in the books about London. 
Quantities of things happen up and down the river. When I am 
rowing along I can amuse myself with bringing back the people 
and their houses and gardens. I should be sorry, indeed, to land 
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and find the old houses and the gardens gone and only mean 
streets in their places.' 

* You live in a dead and gone London,' said Laurence. 'Has 
the living London no attraction for you ? ' 

' I do not know it. But the dead and gone London lives still. 
Nothing ever really dies, I have read, except the memory of 
wickedness. For instance, there is Battersea Park — before yon 
— behind that Terrace.' 

' Oh ! Battersea Park ? St. James's Park I know and Hyde 
Park.' 

' This is Battersea Park. I dare say if we were to land there 
we should find a place like Southwark Park. Twenty or thirty 
years ago I believe it was only a dismal stretch of bare fields 
where people came to shoot pigeons and to make dogs fight and 
catch rats. That must have been a dreary time. But I forget 
that and remember a time much older, when Lord Bolingbroke 
lived here and had a great House with gardens down to the river 
bank. There was a Terrace there, and he used to walk up and 
down with his friends. Oh! I often see them when I — fall 
a-dreaming, as you say — Pope and Steele and Addison and Swift 
and Arbuthnot — I see them all. They walk up and down slowly 
in little companies of twos and threes, carrying their hats under 
their arms and stepping daintily in shoes and white silk stockings. 
I wish I could hear what they say, but that I can never do : and 
it would be bad manners to pull nearer the bank in order to listen, 
would it not?' 

' Clearly. Addison himself in one of his papers reproaches 
young ladies in boats for listening to private conversation. If you 
see any of these good people this afternoon, tell me, will you ? 
But I believe I must be short-sighted in the matter of ghosts.' 

* I will tell you,' the girl replied gravely. ' But they only 
come when I am alone. On the other side — over there— Sir 
Thomas More lives : he has got a beautiful house built of red 
brick with delightful casement windows : it is covered with ivy 
cut and trimmed close and clinging round the stone mullions : he 
walks in his garden, which is full of apple and mulberry trees 
and standard roses, with his daughter Margaret. He has the 
kindest and wisest face in all the world. But I have not seen 
him lately. Lower down there was formerly a big Botanic 
Garden. I believe they have covered it with houses now, but I 
often meet the Physicians in their boats going to see the simples 
growing under glass. Every day in summer they go there, and I 
believe they drink wine together in a tavern after their visit. 
Nobody now looks so wise as the last century Physicians with their 
black velvet coats, their high peaked wigs and their gold-headed 
walking canes. They are so full of wisdom and dignity that 
they must have been able to oure every disease wider the sun,' 
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1 Are there any on the river at this moment ? ' 
1 No — You have driven them away, they can only be seen by 
solitary persons. Chelsea is very rich in beautiful places. There 
is Banelagh over there. It is a lovely place : there is a great 
round room in it for music and dancing lit by thousands of oil 
lamps, and there are gardens where the people walk about, the 
ladies in hoops and patches and the men with swords and purple 
coats. Sometimes I meet barges, not our great lumbering Bank 
Side barges — but beautiful pleasure boats with music in the bows 
and the company in the stern, rowing up to Chelsea for a night 
at Iianelagh. , 

4 Alas ! ' said Laurence, looking up and down the river and 
then across it and shading his eyes so that the sun should not 
hide their vision. * I see nothing, not even Lord Bolingbroke on 
the Terrace.* 

* Would you know him if you did see him ? ' 

' N— no — I think not. I might suspect, you know. Perhaps 
that is the reason why I see nothing.' 

' It is pleasant to imagine all these things,' said Althea, look- 
ing at him gravely. ' They become quite real if you imagine 
them often. We have got the old books at home — the essays, 
and poems, and plays — and I have read them all, and it seems 
sometimes as if the life of the last century was the only life 
worth having, and ours was a mere existence to read about the 
past.' 

' Why,' said Laurence, ' if that is all you have of life — to read 
about the past ' 

' But you — who know the world— don't you think that the 
world of the last century must have been ten times as pleasant 
as it is now ? ' 

4 No, Miss Indagine. I believe, on the other hand, that we 
have got the very best of everything.' 

* But in the old days there were assemblies and dances and 
water-parties and all kinds of things.' 

* Well — but ' Laurence looked up surprised, * isn't there 

plenty of dancing and music and singing still? There are the 
Theatres— did they act better then than they do now ? Did they 
dance better? Did they sing better? Were the ladies more 
beautiful or the men more polished ? I doubt it very much. I 
am quite satisfied, Miss Indagine, with the present.' 

'Yes — perhaps,* she said doubtfully. Then she laughed a 
little. ' Oh ! of course it is as you say, only it seems I should 
have seen something of this life if I had lived a hundred years 
ago. None of these things come to Bank Side, and I have come 

to believe that they exist no longer. The world of Society ' 

she looked across the river to the steeples and towers of the West 
— * it is over there somewhere — I should like to see it just for 
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once. I can picture the life of the last century, but not the life 
of the present.' 

' But surely you do not stay always at Bank Side. Surely, 

you go, sometimes, somewhere, away from the — the place ' 

he looked as if he was suppressing something — an adjective 
perhaps. 

* No, I never leave Bank Side.' 

' You never leave — you never go away at all ? ' 

' No — and no one ever comes to us. We are hermits — my 
father and Dr. Luttrel and I, we three together. Oliver used to 
come for his vacations : but he never liked the place, and, to be 
sure, the streets all round us are very mean. Since he came 
back from Germany he only comes occasionally.' 

' Is his mind wholly given up to science ? ' asked Laurence. 
Then he remembered the comedietta of the Bridge and wished 
he had not asked the question. 

Althea changed colour. Then she made answer in a con- 
strained voice. * I cannot say how Oliver disposes of his mind. 
He gives his father very little of his society. I mean only that 
we five a very retired life and are wholly ignorant of society. 
When you are tired of us,' — she said this with a perfect absence 
of coquetry, — * you will go away and forget us and we shall go on 
again in the old quiet way. Until you do get tired of us, come 
and talk with my father as often as you can. He likes you— and 
it is long since he talked with any one of the outside world. For 
thirty years he has lived apart from his fellows.' 

* Tired of you ? ' cried Laurence — but checked himself. Could : 
one believe that there was a hermit — a girl hermit — living under 
the shadow of St. Paul's? But to think — no society at all! 

1 Tell me,' a sudden thought seizing him, ' tell me is it possible 
that you have never been to a dance ? ' 

* It is quite possible. I do not in the least know how people 
dance ; only I am sure that the minuet has quite gone out.' 

' Nor to a Theatre ? Nor to a party of any kind ? ' 
' I have been nowhere. We have no friends — no one visits 
us — and the only girls I know are Cassie and Flavia.' 

' Good Heavens ! What do you do every day and all day ? * 

* I read and work — I go out in my boat — I play a little — I 
work a little. That is all. It is not so dull as you would think, 
but sometimes I wonder what it is like in the world.' 

* Then in the summer. You don't stay at Bank Side in the 
summer ? ' 

* Yes, we do. We have very little money, you know. My 
father has the house in which we live and three or four more. It 
is all we have got to live upon, and my Uncle's practice is all 
among the poor people. If we were only rich ' 

* Why,' Laurence longed to tell her, 4 you are rich : you are 
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very rich indeed. You have got an immense estate waiting for 
you.' But he refrained. The time was not yet come. 

4 You live in London and yet you do not know London.' 
- * Oh, yes, I do. I know the City of London very well and I 
know the Borough ; as for the City, I am sure there cannot be, 
anywhere, a more delightful place. We have got books about the 
City — Cunningham andTimbs and others —and I read all that has 
happened in the streets and then walk about them and remember 
it all. Saturday afternoon is a good time because the Churches 
are generally open and the streets are quiet. But Sunday morn- 
ing is best because the streets are quite empty and deserted. 
Oh ! You must not think that I do not know London.' 

( Miss Indagine,' said Laurence after a little pause, ' I propose 
an exchange.' 

4 What is it?' 

* One to my own advantage entirely. Show me these curious 
places in the City and the Borough, and I will show you the West 
End. I have walked once down Regent Street and Bond Street 
and Piccadilly and I seem to know the West End right through. 
I have also looked in at the Academy. What do you say ? ' 

Althea hesitated with caution newly born. It is by instinct 
that we, suspect a snake in the grass. Yet she knew nothing 
about the designs of the Male Heart Breaker, of the Designer, of 
the Man with no Intentions, of the mere Amuser, or of the 
Catholic Admirer. Man the Tippler she knew, because she fre- 
quently met him in the streets, but Man the Designer she knew 
not. Yet she instinctively hesitated. But the eyes which met 
hers were so frank and honest that she yielded. 

* You will show me the World of Society and Pleasure ? ' 

( I cannot take you into the actual houses or to their dances 
and parties. But I can show you the outside of things, if you 
please.' 

( Yes, I should like to see the outside of things. I accept the 
exchange.' 

* Very good, and now we are off Bank Side. Poor old Bank 
Side 1 It really does want a little gilding of the sunset. And it 
is Saturday afternoon. Let us begin at once. You shall take 
me to the City of Ghosts and Shadows ; you shall show me the 
old merchants in their wigs and lace ruffles, and I will show 
you the young gentlemen in their tight collars and their pointed 
boots. I am very glad, Miss Indagine,' as she sprang out of the 
boat and ran up the stairs. * I am very glad that I stayed at 
Bank Side. Why, I might have been wasting my time at the 
Grand Hotel, wandering about Piccadilly looking at the fine 
ladies, or even sitting in the stalls of the Theatres, looking at 
the play.' 
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CHAPTER HI. 

POET AND PLATER LAND. 

Hebe beginneth the first of many lessons. Here followeth the 
first of many rambles. 

To him who walks abroad in London with his eyes open 
there are no streets— not even those of Florence and Borne — 
fuller of instruction and delight. But while even the most 
ignorant tourist gets all that his unhistorical soul can absorb — 
which is not much — out of the Florentine streets by diligent 
study of his Horner, few indeed of those who daily go up and 
down the London streets regard their antiquity or heed their 
history of a thousand years. Yet in those streets has been 
enacted a long drama in many acts and countless tableaux, with 
incidents and situations of surpassing interest, by a people in- 
comparably more worthy than the Italians. If you see, as you 
may occasionally, a little party wandering about, curiously poking 
and prying into odd corners, armed with Baedeker or Hare, 
wanting to get into closed Churches and asking where are ancient 
monuments which have been swept away by greed and avarice 
— they are sure to be Americans. They cannot walk so well as 
the English, and pilgrimising is therefore a weariness to the 
flesh. Yet they continue to go on pilgrimage. Of English 
pilgrims to the sacred shrines and holy sites of London Town 
there are none. 

Perhaps, if there were guides, there would be pilgrims. A 
cicerone who can speak is far, far more useful than one who is 
only read. First of all, he knows his way and does not have to 
ask it constantly, and does not cause one to weep in wrong 
places, which is humiliating. If, for instance, there were guides 
like unto Althea, there certainly would flock unto the City a 
noble army of pilgrims, young, enthusiastic, athirst for know- 
ledge. But there are none like unto her. And, which is the 
more to be deplored, she herself has now retired from the pro- 
fession in which she was once so distinguished an amateur. Cir- 
cumstances over which she has had positively no control have 
removed her from the Borough of Southwark. There is a 
vacancy. In these days of feminine competition, certain people 
have discovered that the calling of Cicerone might be found 
lucrative to those ladies who would take the trouble of acquiring 
City history and archaeology. None but the resolute should 
attempt this branch of knowledge, which demands, to begin 
with, a vast amount of reading and a tenacious memory in order 
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to acquire th8 necessary equipment. None, again, but the sturdy 
and the 3trong- backed should attempt to practise this profession. 
Thai; young lady who cannot do her ten miles of street tramp 
without fatigue; who cannot bear the jolting of a cab all day 
long without getting a pain in the back ; who has to lie down 
with a headache after lecturing in the streets for half a day, — 
had better think of 3ome more sedentary occupation. City 
Cicerone : Parties personally conducted : Lectures given on the 
kerb : the oral history of the London streets : the wondrous tale 
of Church and College, of street and square, of court and alley, 
of river side and ancient wall, of merchant princes and stately 
companies — a splendid vista opens before one. I see the guide, 
young, strong, and — yes, surely— beautiful, bright-eyed, enthu- 
siastic, followed by her party of ignorant — humbly ignorant — 
West Enders or Americans, sallying forth to extend their know- 
ledge and her own income : to inculcate in them respect for 
antiquity and to pocket for herself substantial fees : to make 
dumb stones speak to them and to enable herself to keep her 
brothers at home in the idleness due to their position as gentle- 
men. 

4 Well,' said Althea, the only, the original pioneer of this 
profession of the future, 'we will begin with this side of the 
river if you will put yourself in my hands. I wonder if you 
know the memories of the ground. This — for instance, is Poet 
and Player Land.' 

* My mind is as a tablet of virgin wax,' said Laurence. ' I 
only know that all this city is full of history. Deal with me as 
you think fit.' 

Althea considered a moment gravely, as if impressed with the 
responsibility of her task, and then led the way to the west end 
of Bank Side, where, beside the wharf with its mountain of 
petroleum casks, it melts and merges into Willow Street, where 
now no willows be this many and many a year. 

* Now,' she said, holding up a finger monitory. « You see, I 
suppose, a narrow street with warehouses and wharves — nothing 
else. 

4 Nothing else, except two lamp-posts.' 

1 Very well. It is no use — no use at all — going any farther 
unless you are able to shut your eyes to everything that stands 
upon this ground. You must make believe, Mr. Waller. Oh ! if 
one could not make believe every day, it would be difficult indeed 
to live here.' 

4 I will make believe, then, most obediently. Only tell me 
what I am to see.' 

4 Nothing very difficult. But first of all these streets and 
houses must vanish.' 

4 That is indeed easy. See ! Presto I ' He waved his hand. 
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1 It is done. They are gone. There are no more streets and 
houses. But for the moment there is nothing else. The human 
eye, Miss Indagine, abhors vacuity. "What should I see ? ' 

' Instead of mean streets there are beautiful gardens, leafy 
trees, grassy lanes, flowery hedges, and ponds.' 

1 Certainly. Stupid of me not to see them before. They are 
here — gardens full of flowers and the most umbrageous trees in 
the world.' 

It was clear from the rapt look in Althea's eyes that to her 
the gardens and hedges were really there. But it must be 
confessed that her companion departed from the truth. 

'We have gone back nearly three hundred years,' said 
Althea, ' we are in the year 1600 and in Queen Elizabeth's reign. 
That, of course, you can see for yourself, by the way that the 
people are dressed.' 

' Of course one recognises the costume.' Laurence looked 
about him critically. ' It is picturesque. I think I have never 
seen it before off the stage.' 

' We are ghosts : we wander unseen among them : we can 
talk and they will not hear us : we can watch them but they 
will not notice us. Oh I we shall have the most delightful walk. 
I have often and often been among them before, but always 
alone. It is stupid not to have anyone to talk with oh such a 
walk, is it not ? ' 

' Do you never talk with the people ? ' 

' No,' she replied, as gravely as a child pretending ; * I am 
invisible, you know. Let us begin. See, now, this is Love 
Lane.' 

Laurence looked down a dark passage with high buildings on 
either side, so narrow that there was hardly room for two men 
to pass each other. 

' There is always a I^ove Lane or a Lovers' Walk in every 
place where there are open fields near a town. You are very 
lucky to visit the place in June. See how bright the hedge is 
with the wild roses : and look at the flowers above the ditch. It 
is pleasant to walk along this lane in nearly all weathers, except 
the depth of winter : but especially, now, in the early summer, 
and at evening, when the people on the Bank are beginning to 
be noisy over their cups and their songs. Listen ! you can hear 
them tinkling their guitars. Some of them play and sing very 
sweetly — their songs are all about love and Venus — but ydu 
know they are mostly players and poets, and they drink and 
sing and quarrel every evening. Only a little while ago—five or 
six years now — they killed poor Christopher Marlow in a tavern 
brawl — you remember Christopher Marlow ? ' 

« Perfectly. Perfectly.' 

' I have often seen him on the Bank. He was a handsome 
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man not yet thirty, but he drank too much wine and he showed 
at times a wild and disordered countenance. I used to meet 
him when I was a little girl, and before that fatal quarrel, in 
these very lanes. He would walk along tossing his arms and 
spouting his splendid verses, thinking that he was all alone, 
because of course he could not tell that a girl of the nineteenth 
century was watching, could he ? ' 

* Naturally he could not.' 

' Then they killed him. I was very sorry. They ought to 
have buried him in St. Saviour's where so many of his old 
friends were to lie, but instead of that, they took him all the 
way to St. Nicholas', Deptford — I have always thought it such 
a pity that our own Church could not have the keeping of his 
remains.' 

' So have I,' said Laurence. 

' Behind us are the Falcon stairs and the Falcon Inn. Very 
good company used to land at those stairs and take a cup at the 
Inn on their way to Paris Gardens — great Lords and foreign 
ambassadors in their state barges. Those are the Paris Gardens 
over the hedge — Love Lane runs along the West side of the 
gardens. Formerly there were many rustic walks among the 
trees, but since they have kept the bears here and since the Lord 
Mayor has sent his hounds to the place and the London butchers 
have brought their offal here, the gardens are no longer pleasant 
for the citizens. The walks are overgrown and the flower beds 
and lawns are neglected. And that is why the trees are grown 
so thick that you can see nothing through the branches. We 
will not go into the gardens to-day, I think. What with the 
baiting of the bears and the bulls and the horses, there is gene- 
rally such a rabble as would disgust you.' 

( No,' said Laurence. * Bears and bulls are rough company 
for ladies. I will go alone some other time. Let us go on/ 

They went to the end of Willow Lane and turned into Holland 
Street. 

* If we were not in Queen Elizabeth's time,' said Althea 
regretfully, when they came opposite to the court of Hopton's 
Almshouses, * I could show you a most interesting almshouse 
here. But of course it isn't yet built. In the time of Queen 
Elizabeth there were not many almshouses. I could also show 
you Zoar Street where John Bunyan preached — but he has yet to 
be born. At present, you see, all is garden and wood. You are 
wondering, perhaps, to see so many ponds about. It is a great 
place for ponds and streams. The reason is that this part lies 
low : if it were not for the Bank it would be under water every 
high tide. I suppose that is also the reason why there is so much 
fever and ague about the place always. But here — here ' — she 
turned into one of the meanest, dirtiest, ugliest streets possible to 

g2 
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conceive — ( here we are at last really on the most classic ground 
in the whole of London. This, Mr. Waller, is, I assure you, none 
other than Maiden Lane ! ' 

Laurence observed from the legend on the corner house that 
they had changed the name, but as his guide looked so triumphant 
he tried to look as if he understood all the glories of Maiden 
Lane. 

* The modern houses have quite, quite vanished, have they 
not ? ' asked Althea, watching her companion's face with some 
anxiety. In fact, his eyes were palpably, obviously, considering 
the present appearance and the inhabitants of the street — which 
is now re-christened by order of some barbarian, and called Park 
Street. It is narrow and squalid : the houses are mean and 
dirty : the shops are those which belong to a very poor quarter : 
and there is continually, day and night, floating on the air, 
a thick, invisible cloud of smell. I know not how high it rises 
overhead, but at the elevation of five feet seven, where Laurence 
first struck it, the smell was as strong as Alcides, and as 
penetrating as the dart of Cupid. Laurence gasped, choked, 
and rushed through this bank of fragrance before he replied. 

' Yes — yes — they have all quite vanished, I assure you. At 
that moment — when you spoke — there were, it is true, a few 
ghosts — mere shadows — of houses : and there seemed — perhaps 
my fancy — to be the faint ghost of a smell — very odd thing : I 
never met, before, with the ghost of a smell — fried fish it was — 
fish fried in oil — fish not quite fresh dipped in oil rather turned 
and then imperfectly fried — a very odd ghost.' Althea listened 
with some impatience. Such ghosts troubled her not : she was 
used to them. ' All gone now, Miss Indagine — even the ghost 
of the rag and bone shop, with the old woman, all rags and 
bones herself, in front. Nothing now but gardens and hedges 
and wild flowers and the— the — oh 1 Lord ! that fried fish !— 
the sweetest fragrance from the wild roses and the honeysuckle. 
It is a balmy air. Only to breathe it is sufficient.' 

' We are in Poet and Player Land,' said Althea, apparently 
satisfied. ' Some of the Poets and the Players lived on the Bank : 
they all came here to the Bank to sing and drink wine and smoke 
tobacco. But in these leafy lanes they walked together and held 
serious converse : they were not always drinking, you know. 
Here you may meet Shakespeare and Ben Jonson together. 
Beaumont comes here very often : he is a very fine gentleman 
who dresses like a courtier: and here walked Massinger and 
Ford : and I have seen Edmund Spenser here, but he is now 
dead. In the summer, when the theatres are open and the Bear 
Garden, the lanes are filled with people who have come across the 
river to see the play and the baiting : but indeed you can hear them.' 

* It is indeed a beautiful place to walk in,' said Laurence, 
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doubtfully, because he thought he saw another ghost of a fried- 
fish shop a few doors ahead. 

* Of course, 1 said Althea, ( this is the best time of the year for 
the lanes. In winter it is impossible to walk here for the mud. 
Besides, there is then almost always a white mist hanging over 
the place, and it is said to cause ague. This little cut across the 
fields is called Bandy Leg path. I know not why. This ' — they 
were now at the end of the street where she herself lived — * is a 
way through the gardens to the riverside. Some day, perhaps,' — 
it was indeed a remarkable prophecy — 'this path and all the 
lanes may be covered with mean buildings. Don't forget, pray, 
Mr. "Waller ' — for Laurence again showed a disposition to con- 
sider the houses — ( that we are in the year 1600. You are only 
a Ghost of the Future.' 

1 Yes, yes, I remember — only a Ghost of the Future. It is a 
great power to be able to wander in the Fast — mere Ghosts of 
the Future. How I pity those unfortunates who have to remain 
among the Present in the Flesh 1 ' At that moment the Doctor 
emerged from the house and walked hastily up the street. But 
Althea seemed not to see him. 

'Do you hear the drums and the trumpets?' she asked. 
• What a noise ! "Why cannot they carry on their show without 
such a clamour ? They are going to bait the bear in the new 
house — not in Paris Gardens. Look, there are Burleigh and 
Alleyne the players : and Henslowe with a great Lord. Look at 
his silk cloak embroidered with pearls. Let us follow.' She 
turned out of Maiden Lane into a narrow little street leading to 
the Bank. Halfway down the street widened into a tiny square 
with a tavern in one corner. ' This is the entrance to the new 
Bear Garden,' she said. ' It is the Hope Theatre as well. The 
Tavern is full of people drinking. Well, they will destroy and 
build over the Bear Garden, but the Tavern will remain. You 
don't want to see the baiting, do you ? ' 

' No, unless you wish it.' 

' Certainly not. It is a terribly noisy scene, and the men use 
horrid oaths. Besides, I have another surprise for you. You have 
heard of the Bose Theatre, of course ? ' 

* Oh, yes 1 The Bose, of course.' 

* There it is.' She pointed down another alley narrow and 
dark, parallel with the street of the Bear Garden. 

'Oh ! This is the Bose Theatre, is it ? ' Laurence gazed with 
interest at the wall of a warehouse. ' I never — do you know ? — 
expected to look upon the Bose Theatre.' 

( A little farther down I can show you something even more 
interesting.' 

Just here the street passed under the arches of Southwark 
Bridge, but the "Vision of the leafy lane remained in Althea's eyes. 
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A little beyond the Bridge begins the wall of the great Brewery. 
Althea stopped before this wall. 

' There,' she said, ' is the Globe Theatre. It was only opened 
a year or two ago. Half a dozen of Shakespeare's plays have 
been already brought out here. It is the best and largest of all 
the Theatres. The old Swan in Paris Gardens is pulled down, I 
believe ; but, as I told you, one cannot walk in those gardens any 
more, and I have not yet seen either the Curtain at Shoreditch, or 
the Theatre in the ruins of Blackfriars, or the Fortune at Cripple- 
gate. The play they have acted to-day is the " Midsummer Night s 
Dream." It is a pity that we are too late for the performance.' 

' It is a finely -proportioned house,' said Laurence, with the 
docility of the One-eyed Calendar. 

* Yes. Pity to think,' said Althea, ' that this Theatre, which 
ought to be kept sacred to all time, will be presently deserted and 
the place left to itself for two hundred years. Then they will 
build Barclay and Perkins' Brewery upon it.' 

' Barclay and Perkins ! ' cried Laurence, with more animation 
than he had shown for the Bear Garden or the Rose. 'Is this 
Barclay and Perkins' ? ' 

* Oh ! Mr. Waller 1 I thought the houses had all vanished.' 

* But you brought them back, you know, by talking of Barclay 
and Perkins.' 

' Well, let us leave off pretending. Have I made you under- 
stand a little where the old theatres stood ? ' 

* I am ashamed of myself, Miss Indagine, for making believe 
so badly. But I do understand something, thank you.' 

' Then for the rest of our walk we will be moderns again. 
This street ' — it was that into which Maiden Lane ended — * used 
to be called Deadman's Place. There ought, properly, to be a 
legend about it — a murder and a ghost — and people should be 
afraid to walk alone in it at night : but now they have quite for- 
gotten the story, even if ever there was one. This corner house 
is the place where the old Clink Prison stood — the Prison of the 
Liberty of the Clink — many a poor player has been laid by the 
heels in this prison for brawling. It still looks gloomy, though it 
is only a warehouse now ; and this narrow street — Clink Street- 
was once a lane running along the north of Winchester House, 
the Bishop's Palace.' 

At the end of the street they came upon the river and upon 
the queerest little dock that was ever seen, with just room 
enough for a barge to float in it. 

4 This is St. Mary Overies' Dock,' said Althea. « It was made 
long ago for the brethren of the Priory. Perhaps, even, for the 
sisters of the old House founded by the Lady Mary long, long 
ago, even before London Bridge was built. They had a chapel 
here and looked after the Ferry. Very likely this Dock was one 
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end of the Ferry. The Sisters were followed by a college of 
Priests, who built a timber bridge. And then came two Norman 
knights, named Pont de l'Arche and Dauncey, who founded the 
Priory. The monks kept their barge of state laid up in this 
Dock, and the barges for the carriage of their wine and provisions 
put in here. The monastery stood here, at the back of the great 
church where are now nothing but warehouses. But only a few 
years ago there were still ruins left.' 

By this time the Shakespearian vision had quite departed, 
and Althea was back again in the present day. She led her 
companion by another lane to the open space before the church. 
By a happy accident the doors were open and they went within. 
It is wonderful to think of this great and splendid church 
lying buried and almost forgotten at the foot of London Bridge. 
They pulled down quite needlessly the stout old walls of the 
ruined nave, and they built up a Thing of ugliness and mean- 
ness in its place : they destroyed the Bishop's Chapel and would 
have destroyed the Lady Chapel as well, but they were prevented 
by the courage of one man. There are a hundred thousand who 
daily cross the Bridge and look down upon the church : from 
all the trains between Charing Cross and Cannon Street the 
passengers can look upon the Tower: yet, the whole day long, 
this splendid Chancel is quiet, untrodden by the feet of strangers, 
save by a few Americans who come over the river to see the 
place where the poets and players lie buried and where the martyrs 
were brought to hear their sentence, which was always that of 
death through the Gate of Fire. Why, even in the church itself, 
a glass screen divides the new nave from the Transept, and the 
scanty congregation know nothing of the glories of their old church. 
Althea knew its history and all its monuments, and showed 
them, reading the inscriptions through like a conscientious 
Cicerone : the tomb of John Gower : the figure of the Templar, 
doubtless Pont de l'Arche himself: the figure of Lancelot 
Andrewes — father of all those who would read Mass for Morning 
Prayer : the names of Fletcher, Massinger, and Edmund Shake- 
speare carved in the stones of the chancel : the stalwart form of 
King James's Gentleman Porter : the recumbent Doctor, inventor 
of the Pill which cured most diseases and prevented all the rest — 
ho is represented— nay, photographed — in the great suffering 
caused by taking one of his own Pills an hour or two before his 
demise : and the monument of Mr. Richard Humble, with the 
pretty lines, — 

Like to the damask rose yon see, 

Or like the blossoms on the tree, 

Or like the dainty flowers of May, 

Or like the morning of the day, 

Or like the sun, or like the shade, 

Or like the gourd which Jonas had, 
Even so is Man whose thread is spnn, 
Drawn out and cat and so is done. 
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1 Are you tired ? ' Althea asked when they came out. ' Have 
you seen enough ? • 

' How can one ever be tired, with such a guide ? You have 
taught me more in an hour than I could have learned in a month 

from the books. And all this ' he looked at Althea as he 

spoke, but perhaps he had the old sites in his mind — ' all this — 
on Bank Side. 1 

' My father has got a collection of the old dramatists,' said 
Althea. ' By reading them and his books about London, of which 
he has a great many, it is easy to make out all these associations. 
If you like, I will take you, another day, into the City, where 
there are still a great many things to see, though none more 
interesting than these.' 

* Let us go. Let us be ghosts again. I like being a ghost — 
in company. To be a ghost by oneself must be lonesome. Let 
us go somewhere else to-morrow/ 

' For to-day,' said Althea, ' you shall not be a ghost any more. 
Another day — perhaps. Oh I there is a great deal more to see 
on this side of the river. There are the old Inns, but they can 
wait : there is Guy's Hospital : there is St. Olave's : there are 
Bermondsey, and Rotherhithe, and Deptford, and Greenwich — 
oh ! quantities of places full of wonderful things— to those who 
can shut their eyes. But to-day I am going to show you only 
one more thing — very different from Poet and Player Land, if 
you will come with me.' 

* I will go with you cheerfully, Miss Indagine, even to the 
South Pole.' 

She took him up the stairs to the main street and turned 
southwards, and her face, which was as changeable as a field of 
golden corn in a day of cloud and wind, became strangely sad 
and grave. 

* When I first read " Little Dorrit," ' she went on, breaking out 
in an unexpected place — from Shakespeare to ' Little Dorrit ' is 
a considerable jump — 'I understood the book far better than 
most people could. I am going to tell you why. Let me show 
you, first, all that is left of the place where Mr. Dorrit lived so 
long. When I read that book it was not of the girl I thought — 
the girl who was born in the Marshalsea and went in and out 
every day — it was of a boy who came to see his father and to 
watch the prisoners — a boy with bright eyes. See, this is the 
Marshalsea — all that is left of it.' 

She led the way down a filthy and narrow passage to a 
paved court. A row of houses stood back to back : there were 
iron railings guarding a gateway and a gatehouse: the iron 
railings stood open and the gate was gone. Within, was 
another broad paved court with a high wall on one side. The 
upper windows looked out upon a churchyard with trees in it. 
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• This is the place,' said Althea. Laurence observed that for 
the actual place, the slattern women, the dirty children, the 
houses with their open doors, the bits of things drying after the 
wash — she had no eyes. She knew how to shut them. * Here 
Mr. Dorrit lived. His room, I am certain, was up there, the 
second house from the end, where the windows command the 
best view of the trees in the churchyard. Two years ago I 
could have shown you the rest of the Prison : there was the old 
"White Lyon, the ancient county Prison, what they used to call 
the Surrey Clink, still standing with its little exercise yard and 
its two great 'rooms — a real prison. But it is now all pulled 
down and built over. Don't you hear the chatter of the idle 
prisoners? Can't you see the boy— his name was Charles 
Dickens — looking and listening and forgetting nothing ? Come 
away. It is dreadful to be here.' 

They left the place of gloomy memories and walked a little 
way farther down the street. Presently Althea stopped and 
pointed to certain blocks of comparatively new houses across 
the road. 

* Those new houses and streets,,' she said, 'cover the site of 
the old Queen's Bench Prison. It has not been pulled down 
very long. Oh ! I am glad it is gone. I am glad to think" 
there is nothing left of it to preserve its memory. I hope it will 
be clean forgotten.' She spoke with more vehemence than was 
appropriate to a mere abstract dislike of a Prison. 'It is a 
hateful, dreadful place. Now I will tell you why I understood 
" Little Dorrit " so well. It is because my father passed his boy- 
hood in this Prison. All that I read in that book, and more, I 
have heard from my father about this vile and wicked place. 
His father, my grandfather, died in that prison. There were 
three of them — my grandfather and his two boys ; one of them, 
the younger, tineas — a very little boy. My grandmother was 
dead. They were horribly poor, and their long poverty and the 
shame of the prison — it is a dreadful thing for a boy to have to 
confess that his father died in prison — and the sights and 
sounds of the place sank so deep into my father's heart that 
he has never forgotten them — or the man who caused all this 
suffering.' 

' I knew something of this,' said Laurence. 

1 How did you know ? Did Cassie tell you ? Never mind. 
You think, Mr. Waller, that my father is absurdly sensitive ; you 
wonder that a man should leave his friends and give up his 
work and retire to such a seclusion as Bank Side, all because he 
received a harsh and unjust criticism. But remember the 
poverty and the degradation of his boyhood passed in this 
prison. How he got educated at all I know not, because I 
cannot bear that his thoughts should ever be turned to that 
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miserable time. This it was which made him morbidly sensi- 
tive. He always remained afraid of the world. Some men do 
not seem to care a bit for the world : it never terrifies them. 
To my father the world seemed always so terribly strong : this 
came, perhaps, from living among men whom the world had 
crushed. I brought you here, Mr. Waller,' she added, looking 
up to him with her frank, clear eyes, ' because I wanted you to 
know exactly what happened to my father : I thought you would 
then make allowance for — for what you think is too sensitive in 
his character. I wanted this the more because my father likes 
you so much and because you may perhaps lead him a little out 
of his retirement. You know that you are the only man who 
has ever read and loved his poems. 1 

Laurence blushed, but made no reply. 

They began to retrace their steps in silence. But Althea 
stopped before a great modern church in the High Street. Of 
the thousands who pass this church every day I wonder how 
many pay it any heed or know aught concerning it. Even St. 
Saviour's is better known. 

' I must show you,' she said, * the strangest churchyard in 
London. This is St. George's — the oldest Church * in the 
Borough of Southwark. It is older than St. Saviour's, though 
the building is quite modern. This was a place of sanctuary, 
formerly. Southwark Fair used to be held here. But it is the 
churchyard that I want you to see. Let us go in. This is the 
burial-place of all the poor prisoners who died, during hundreds 
of years, in the Marshalsea and the Queen's Bench and the old 
White Lyon. Bishop Bonner is buried here : here are lords 
and great men as well as the humble and unknown who have 
died in the prisons and were brought here when — when the 
Lord granted their discharge. The poor prisoners ! The place, 
before they left off burying here, was crammed with dead men's 
bones. The people in the Marshalsea — that is Mr. Dorrit's 
window above the wall — must have heard the knell ringing and 
watched the funerals going on every day. I don't think Little 
Dorrit noticed them very much. Oh 1 if one could only write a 
history of St. George's Churchyard — but the very names of the 
prisoners are long since forgotten — and their unjust sufferings 
and the punishment for their sins — all gone out of men's minds. 
Among the company of the dead prisoners, Mr. Waller, lies my 
grandfather.' 

The churchyard of St. George's, like most of the London 
churchyards, has been turned into a public garden. They have 
cleared away the headstones and removed them to serve as a 
kind of lining to the walls, where they are neatly arranged in a 
row, so that no dead man shall be able to grumble or to complain 
that he has been forgotten before the letters of his name have 
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had time to wear themselves out. Nay, so great has been this 
zeal to prolong the memory of the oldest inhabitant of the yard, 
that even the headstones where nothing at all, neither name nor 
date, can be any more made out, have also been preserved with 
the rest. But as for the exact spot where anyone lies buried, 
that is clean forgotten and can never more be learned. Two or 
three of the more magnificent tombs have been left in situ. 
The ground, which is in shape what Euclid calls a gnomon, is 
laid out in flower-beds and shrubberies: there are wooden 
benches for the convenience of those old people who come here 
when the sun shines, to repose and meditate : the children drive 
their hoops — in hoop time — which is late autumn — about the 
paths. 

This afternoon many old people were on the seats : some of 
them in the tasty uniform of the Union : the garden was in its 
fairest summer beauty : the leaves showed still their first bright 
green : the flower-beds were gay with annuals : some of the 
shrubs were in flower, 

* It looks a pretty garden now,' said Althea. ' But its beauty 
lasts a very little while. The leaves fall off in September, and 
are swept up and carried away. Just now it looks too bright and 
happy for the burial-place of the poor prisoners. But come 
here in November when the leaves are all gone, and you will 
see nothing but black earth, black boughs, black trunks, and 
headstones which can no longer be read; and then you will 
remember who He buried here. The Dorrits had no flower 
garden to look into : only a crowded churchyard covered with 
neglected graves and — I always think so — broken bottles. At 
this spot, at my feet, was buried my grandfather, Sylvester 
Indagine. And over there, against the wall, is his headstone. 
I keep it clean and scrape the black moss out of the letters. I 
really do think that his is the only stone which is still cared 
for.' 

Laurence stepped across and read, • In Memory of Sylvester 
Indagine, who died April 5th, 1842, in the Queen's Bench 
Prison. May the next world be kinder to him than this ! ' 

'My father comes here sometimes, but not often, because 
the sight of the stone recalls the old time and revives the old 
bitterness. You spoke the other day, Mr. Waller, of Mr. 
Norbery. Never mention that name to my father again. It 
was Mr. Norbery who caused the ruin of my grandfather. First, 
he made him sell his property to himself, just before the new 
railway increased its value enormously : then he robbed him, 
somehow, of the purchase money : then, because there was still 
some chance of getting more money out of him, this greedy 
money-grubber threw him into prison and kept him there- 
until he died. The prisoner died cursing the name of Norbery. 
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But he lived on and prospered for forty years and longer after- 
wards. If all the curses laid upon the head of Mr. Norbery had 
taken effect, I know not what would have happened to him. 
Now, Mr. Waller, I will show you no more to-day. You came 
from Australia to see London, did you not ? Well — this is a 
piece of London which I think that Australians very seldom do 
see. Let us go home.' 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE RESULT OF AN EXPERIMENT. 

By five o'clock in the afternoon most of the students in the 
Physical Laboratory had put away their work and gone home. 
One cannot, I believe, successfully conduct a Research for more 
than six hours a day. Two or three were left, standing each at 
his own table, his own jet of gas, his tubes, his blow-pipes, and 
his scales beside him. The Demonstrator, who had all day 
long been assisting and advising the others, now stood idle, his 
hands in his pockets, either tired or a-thinking. The place was 
quiet — a physical laboratory can never be noisy — although, 
outside, the city was still at high tide of work and activity. 
Gresham College, as everybody knows, is the old college recently 
converted to ways of modern usefulness : and the Demonstrator 
to the Professor of Physics was none other than Mr. Oliver 
Luttrel, B.A. London, Ph.D. Heidelberg, and F.R.S. Yes, 
although he was as yet no more than six or seven and twenty, 
for original work that he had done, important papers that he had 
written, and wonderful discoveries that he had made, this fortu- 
nate young man had already been received into that Royal 
Fellowship and was entitled to use after his name those three 
letters — the possession of which is the ambition of every worker 
in the field of science who respects himself. In the language of 
the Craft, he had already ' done something ' — strange that these 
words in other circles should bear a meaning so widely different! 
— and he was expected to do a great deal more. Now a young 
man who is already a Fellow of the Royal Society, and is 
Demonstrator to one of the first men of the day, and has his 
work in London, is supposed to have the ball at his feet, even 
though his salary be no more than 150Z. a year. What matters 
the salary ? He has enough to live upon : he has a splendid 
Laboratory in which to work, filled with all the newest 
machinery : he is always in the centre and heart of everything 
that goes on : he gets to know everybody : he hears of every- 
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thing : he is sure of getting a good post in time : — such a man 
among those who follow science is counted worthy of envy. 
Whether, as the Doctor of Bank Side prophesied, this young 
man will become President of the Boyal Society is a point which 
may be left open for time to show. It was an old woman who 
first made the sagacious remark that Time would show — I 
believe that all the really valuable remarks on the Conduct of 
Life have been made by old women. The men receive them 
and appropriate them : work them up into proverbs: illustrate 
them by fables : spin them out into poems, plays, and novels : 
call them their own. But they really belong to old women. 
Think of the profound wisdom of that ancient lady who first 
calmed the passions, soothed the fears, curbed the impatience, 
and cheered the despair of her grandchildren with the startling 
discovery that Time would show. 

The Demonstrator, after looking round mechanically as if to 
see that no one was in difficulties, walked slowly and thought- 
fully down the students' room. It was a long room, narrow 
and lofty ; provided with a great number of tables, each for one 
student to work at undisturbed. At the end of this room was 
the Lecture Hall, a large square room with a platform for the 
lecturer, a great electric Battery, a blackboard, and a vast 
table covered with bottles, cylinders, tubes, and all manner of 
machines. Two doors, one on either side, led to two rooms. 
One of them was the private room of the Professor ; the other 
that of the Demonstrator. The latter room, into which Oliver 
turned, was provided with a table at the window covered with 
papers, proofs, and letters, and fitted with drawers. Another 
table stood in the middle of the room on which were instruments 
of all kinds — delicate scales under glass, thermometers in 
wooden tubes, discs of glass, blow-pipes, gas jets, retorts, and 
strange instruments, the uses and names of which are unknown 
outside the trade. 

The Demonstrator took a chair at the former table and sat 
down. But he did not immediately snatch a pen and begin to 
work. His papers were ready for him on the blotting-pad, but 
he regarded them not. His thoughts were outside his laboratory 
and beyond the world of science. In his hand he held two notes 
which he kept on reading over and over again, but mechanically 
and without paying any heed, for his thoughts were not with 
the letters nor with the writers of them. Yet he continued to 
read them— everybody knows how a simple mechanical trick, 
such as this, may sometimes assist the mind in a time of doubt 
or difficulty. 

The first note was very short. It was written in a sprawling, 
half-taught hand, and the spelling was lamentable. Let us not 
expose the weaknesses of a lady. 
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* Dear Oliver, — Come to supper this evening after the Theatre. 
Harry will be here, and there will be nobody else except the old 
lady. Your affectionate sister, Julia.' 

The second, over which he had perhaps shed tears till there 
were none left — for he shed none now — was longer and pitiful. 

1 Dear Oliver, — Oh ! how can you ever be anything but dear to 
me after all that has passed? You did love me six months ago* 
I could not be mistaken— and oh ! how happy it made me only to 
see the love in your eyes and to feel the touch of your hand ! 
You love me no longer : you have forgotten the words you said 
and swore. You have told me that it is all over : and you ask for 
your letters back again. I will never give you your letters back. 
As for the ring you gave me, it hangs about my neck, and it shall 
hang there all my life. It is harder for a girl to forget than for a 
man. You taught me to love you. Oh, you made me love you ! 
I did not ask for your love. You gave it to me. For six months - 
I have thought of you all day and all night. I cannot tear you 
out of my heart — and I will not. You shall live there always, 
whatever happens, and whatever you do. No one knows, and no 
one suspects, and I shall tell no one — not even Althea. So you 
can come and go as if nothing had happened. Cassie.' 

He read the letters one after the other. Then he put them 
down. Then he took them up and read them again. But as for 
his thoughts — it is impossible to translate into words the thoughts 
of a man, even the most stupid of men. They are lit up by so 
many side lights, flashes, and breadths of sunshine : they are so 
varied with shadow and with colour : they flow like a stream with 
so many twists, turns, waterfalls, rapids, backwaters, lashers, and 
broads, that it is impossible to do more than to indicate their 
tenor. Somewhat after this manner, however, the young man 
was thinking : — 

' On his first stay — the first morning — he goes to Joe Mayes 
and tries to find out about old Norbery. Pretends not to know 
that he was dead. Asks after a will. Says there was a will. 
Who is he? How should he know out in Australia? — who told 
him ? Was there really a will ? He doesn't look like a lawyer's 
clerk. On his first visit at home he asks Uncle Clement what he 
knows about old Norbery. Who is he then ? Althea says he has 
come all the way to gaze upon the heavenly poet. Ho ! Very 
likely, indeed! To gaze upon the Bard. Mayes says he re- 
members signing a will — but he does not know its contents or 
what became of it, and he has forgotten how long ago it was. 
How should anyone in Australia know of that will ? The other 
witness was B adder's chief clerk — who is dead. And Backler is 
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dead. If no one here except Mayes — who says he never spoke 
about it — knew that there was such a will, how should it be 
known in Australia ? Why does he go and take lodgings at the 
Cottles'? Who is he?. Who is he?' 

He unlocked a drawer and drew out certain papers covered 
with notes, one of which he sat considering. 'Why not? ' he 
said. ' Althea ought to have it all. Even if her father will not 
claim his rights. It should be hers — and mine.' 

The sound of a rnanly footstep outside disturbed him. He 
pushed the paper back into the drawer, with the two letters, and 
rose from his chair to greet his visitor, who was none other than 
the Australian of whom he had been thinking. 

' Glad to welcome you in my den,' he said, with a hand-shake 
and a smile of Tihe friendliest. * I thought you would like perhaps 
to see our newest Physical Laboratory — I believe we are very 
complete.' 

1 There,' he said presently, ' I think I have nothing more to 
show you. Perhaps you have a place in Sydney as well appointed 
as this. All the great cities of the world are becoming alike, 
just as all European hotels are alike. But you have not got our 
Professor,' he added with loyalty. 

'I don't know much about Laboratories,' said Laurence. 
' But in Sydney we like to think that we have the best of every- 
thing. Perhaps we deceive ourselves.' 

They had come back to the Demonstrator's private room by 
this time. . Oliver offered his visitor a cigarette-case and took 
a cigarette himself. Then he leaned back in his chair, tilting 
it up, and watching the wreaths of smoke. 

4 How do you like Bank Side ? ' he asked carelessly. 

' Very much. I am greatly interested in Bank Side.' 

' You will go down to posterity, my uncle Clement thinks, as 
the pilgrim who came all the way from Australia to gaze upon 
him.' 

Laurence laughed. 'That is not a strictly correct way of 
putting it. I did, however, ask for an introduction to the poet. 
Bemember that in Australia we do not often get the chance of 
meeting a poet.' 

' Come now,' said Oliver sharply. ' Frankly, have you read 
a line of his poetry ? Do you know anybody who has ? Did 
you ever hear of his poetry before you came here ? ' 

' Frankly, bo. I have never seen or heard of his verses. But 
if he thinks I have, why disturb that belief? I did not deceive 
him, and I shall not undeceive him.' 

' Humph ! But you had heard of him before in reference to 
other matters ? ' 

' Certainly, I had heard of him before, and of other people on 
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Bank Side. That is why I am here. Come, Luttrel, I have 
seen the question in your eyes a dozen times. They look at me 
and they say " "Who the devil are you ? " ' 

* Is it not natural ? I find you installed at my father's house 
— ami de famille,' 

'Perfectly natural. I am the son of Sir David Waller, 
K.C.M.G., Premier, unless he has been kicked out since I left, 
of the Government of New South Wales. I am over here on a 
holiday for myself and on certain private business for my father. 
And I have been asked to ascertain, while I am here, the present 
circumstances of certain people, including Mr. Clement Indagine.' 

' I see. You will pardon the offensive curiosity of one not 
wholly uninterested in those people, I am sure. My father and 
my uncle are a pair of hermits. Althea is a hermit. They have 
never once, until your arrival, had a stranger within their gates. 
As for society at Bank Side, there is none. There is a clergyman 
or two — and there are, I suppose, a few doctors — sixpenny 
doctors. Well : they have taken a great liking to you — because 
you listen to their talk.' 

4 As for the talk, I assure you that I mid it delightful.' 

'Very good of you to say so. Perhaps it may be interesting 
at first to a stranger. As for myself I find it dull. It is the talk 
of thirty years ago. I would as soon read the Quarterly Reviews 
of the same date. Do you know what is the most deadly reading 
in the world ? It is the day before yesterday's leading article. 
Very well — the talk at Bank Side is the talk of the last genera- 
tion — which corresponds. Good Heavens ! There is not a single 
point on which in thirty years we have not completely changed — 
and those two still love the old worn-out shibboleths and believe 
in the old worn-out doctrines. Yet, to you, no doubt it is in- 
teresting — at first.' 

' Very interesting indeed.' 

* My father, you see, held these old-fashioned notions and 
thought he could do nothing better with himself than buy a 
practice — such as it is — among the poor, and live for ihem. 
Well : he has lived for them : they send for him at all hours of 
the day and night, they never leave him for a couple of hours to 
himself. He is over sixty years of age ^ the poor have had the 
whole of his life : whether they are any the better for it I don't 
know : but they have had it, and so far as he himself is con- 
cerned, he has given himself away.' 

Laurence at this point was by some unseen force violently 
snatched away. He was on Bank Side in the evening, and he 
was walking with the Doctor, who was speaking with enthusiasm. 

* I left my son, Sir,' he was saying, ' to work out for himself 
his own creed, his theories, and his convictions. He has been 
brought up without dogma, without illusions, but without con- 
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tempt for those who hold this or that opinion. I have watched 
his mind expanding and feeding on the facts and laws of Nature. 
He has now reached the point when he has begun to understand 
the true Brotherhood of mankind, and the dependence of man 
upon man. Then he will proceed to the next grand lesson of life, 
that he who would save it must throw it away. He only truly 
lives who lives for others. Thus he will climb to the highest level 
of all — and understand the Christ. To learn step by step for 
himself is better than all the dogmas of the Sorbonne.' 

Laurence in imagination heard these words a second time with 
ft kind of pity. How would the Doctor be undeceived ! Then 
his mind came back to the Laboratory. Oliver was talking — 
what had he said ? But Laurence was only away in spirit for a 
brief moment, 

4 They still talk that kind of thing, I believe,' he was saying, 
1 but it has lost power except over a few enthusiasts. Formerly, 
the world was inclined to believe it. We are all Socialists now, 
of different kinds, and we go for first principles and laws of 
nature. For instance, most of us recognise the broad bottom 
fact that every man lives for himself. Some of the Socialists go 
on to demand an equal share of everything — most illogically. 
We want, on the other hand, a clear field for the fight, and for 
every man to get what he can.' 

4 Oh ! ' This was indeed to be at the point of recognising the 
beauty of sacrifice. 

4 They used,' continued the Philosopher, * to believe in a Gospel 
of Supply and Demand, which was a very fine religion for capi- 
talists, and made them grow rich with easy consciences. We are 
substituting the law by which the spoils go to the strong.* 

4 And is there to be no living for other people at all ? ' 

4 My dear Sir,' Oliver said with amiable pity, 4 let us not 
talk vague sentiment. Come back to the hard facts — to the Laws 
of Nature. We cannot possibly get outside them, try as much as 
we please. Very well. Nature speaks to the Individual, not to 
the Community. She says, 44 Thou shalt eat." She doesn't say, 
44 Thou shalt eat for thy neighbour." Not at all. Every man has 
got to eat for himself. Eating is a perfectly individual duty — 
for purely selfish purposes. That simple law is the foundation 
of private property, individualism, and everything.' 

4 According to that, the more we civilise the world, the more 
we develope the individual.' 

4 Quite so.' To civilise a man is to create more wants : that 
is, to increase his appetite and his ravening. The more he de- 
sires to get things, the fiercer, the more resolute, the more un- 
scrupulous he will be to get them, Humanity, as it gets more 
civilised, will become more and more a battle-ground for the 
strong, and a Hell for the weak. Don't you like the prospect ? 

H 
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If you are strong it will be a very pleasant life indeed, especially 
after you have fought your way up.' 

The Philosopher took up a skull which stood on the table and 
turned it over in his hands. On the forehead someone had 
written in pencil— 4 Sicut Deus eritis.' 

4 Here is your man,' he said. 4 This is his brain-pot. What- 
ever you do to this creature, he remains Man. He is Man who 
wants : Man who takes : Man who fights. Civilise him. Then, 
I say, he will want more, and he will fight the harder. What ? 
Would you not fight to the death rather than go to live in 
an Irish cabin in rags and filth, on potatoes and bad whisky ? 
You think you would rather die. But then you would not die if 
by killing your neighbour you could get what you want.' His eyes 
flashed for a moment. * No — not if that alone would give it to you. 
Man must always trample on Man. That is the Law of Nature.' 

1 It seems a poor show for the future.' 

4 Not quite what we expected — eh? Not what we have been 
taught to expect, is it? Well: the good old bourgeois teaching 
is pretty well played out, I think. We are marching rapidly to 
the stage where there will be left no illusions. People will no 
longer, for instance, be persuaded that the wrongs of this world 
are going to be righted in the next : they will therefore want 
them righted now. As for the modern illusions about man's 
rights and man's equality — they will be given up, too. There is 
no equality, and nobody has got any rights. We shall openly 
educate the boys for the battle where the spoils go to the 
strongest. I like the contemplation of that time, for my own 
part. No privilege of rank — no inheritance : no rights for any- 
body. A free and fair fight and no favour. It will be a splendid 
time for the strong man.' 

4 Is there any place for pity for the weak ? ' 

4 In the long run — none. The last illusions to be thrown away 
will be the illusions of pity and of love. The highest develop- 
ment of civilisation will be a supreme individualism : it will be 
a return to savage times, with the addition of all the modern wants 
and the modern science.' 

4 And what will happen then ? ' 

4 1 do not know' — Oliver laughed a low, musical laugh — *I do 
not know. It will be a very fine world, that is certain. Only 
the strongest allowed to live, unless — which may come — we breed 
a race of slaves intellectually and physically inferior. An interest- 
ing world ! A really interesting world ! Full of curious things 1 ' 

* No honour, no religion, no morality, no pity, no love ? ' 

' My friend, no illusions. That sums up the situation. 
This seems to me the tendency of modern things.' 

4 1 came to see a Laboratory,' said Laurence, laughing, 4 and 
I learn a lesson on the New Political Economy.' 
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* Not a published Economy. Pray understand me : I see, or 
think I see, the current beginning to flow in a certain direction. 
It is interesting to consider what may happen. That is all. As 
for me, I am a man of science, and I have no interest in any 
Political Economy.' 

It was as if he felt that he had said too much. 

' Well,' said Laurence, ' I am interested in both your Labora- 
tory and your lecture. Thanks for both. We shall meet at 
Bank Side — perhaps to-night ? No ! I don't intend to believe, 
jou know,' he said laughing, * that any of the old illusions are 
going to be given up.' 

* Not given up. They are slowly vanishing, like the mists at 
sunrise. We shall stand in the clear light and see ourselves, as 
we are.' He laid his hand, perhaps by accident, on the skull 
again. * Au revoir. At Bank Side, or elsewhere for choice.' 

' He knows something that he won't tell,' Oliver murmured 
as his visitor closed the door. 4 Does he know what I only found 
out a week ago ? ' 

He took an envelope out of his pocket-book. It was old and 
stained. * I found it,' he said, * in an old desk. I wonder I 
never found it before.' He opened the letter in it and read : — 

* Dear Bob, — I have got here safe. I don't know, yet, what 
I shall do or where I shall go. They tell me that the best thing 
I can do is to make for the West where new towns are springing 
up and there's a chance for a fellow. I've got enough money to 
last for two or three months. Out in a Western town, I may be 
editor, lawyer, land surveyor, doctor — anything I please. If my 
uncle Sam Norbery makes a certain discovery and carries on 
about it, please tell Clem that I couldn't go away without doing 
something to make him in a rage. After all, it is nothing that 
can do anybody any harm. Keep Clem out of my uncle's 
clutches. Ugh! what claws he has ! I wonder if he would have 
been so hard upon us if my mother had lived. The memory of 
his sister was of no avail, so perhaps her living presence would 
have done nothing. Write to me. 

4 Yours ever, 

•jEneas Indagine.' 

* His nephew ! Clement is old Sam Norbery's nephew. And 
no will ! And he knows by this time that the old man is dead, 
and yet he makes no sign. He is capable of anything — the two 
together are even capable of leaving all that money unclaimed. 
And all — all — would go to Althea. I wonder what this fellow 
Waller knows and what is his business I Well, let us think : let 
us think. A world without illusions : every man for himself : for 

h2 
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the man of resource a most interesting world, full of strange* 
proj ects and crafty enterprises. A very interesting world indeed.' 
His eye fell on Cassie's note. ' No illusions, my poor Cassie : 
not even the illusion of love ! Kecent discoveries have destroyed 
that illusion.' 

Laurence walked slowly away. Outside, in the street, he 
looked about him. The City was the battle-field : the men who 
hurried along the streets were the combatants. There was 
nothing, then, after all, but the fight for food first and for luxuries 
afterwards. There would never be anything else. All the rest 
was illusion. — He shuddered. 



CHAPTER V. 

AFTER THE THEATRE. 

The curtain at the Alhambra fell at eleven o'clock, or thereabouts, 
upon the final scene of the most gorgeous ballet ever put upon 
that stage. The central figure of the group was, of course, the 
lovely and accomplished Giulia Coroni, the most popular favourite 
that had ever appeared even upon those boards. She stood in 
the midst, surrounded by her attendant nymphs — I believe she 
was Diana, but perhaps she was Venus — all with gleaming arms 
and sparkling eyes and set smiles and tow wigs, and all bathed 
in the radiance of I know not how many coloured lamps. When, 
in obedience to the applause of the House, the curtain rose again 
for a minute, the dan sense stepped forward and bowed and smiled 
collectively and individually upon all her admirers. That is to 
say, she was a woman with black eyes so bright and so quick that 
every one of her thousand lovers caught a glance from her which 
he took as intended solely for himself. Youth is foolish : youth 
is credulous : youth knows not the word impossible : youth went 
home from the Alhambra with beating heart and cheeks aglow, 
thinking of those flashing eyes and that glance. This, though 
youth was penniless : this, though youth brandished the yard 
measure in Regent Street : this, though he guided the swift pen 
in the City : this, though by Granta's silver stream he meditated 
the Mathematic Muse for scholastic purposes : this, though the 
white collar and the flopping felt were already made for his 
reverend brows. Youth, when he got home, sat down to write 
a love letter before he could go to bed. He offered his valuable 
hand and his valuable heart and promised to lay at the feet of 
the Goddess the whole of his future — the present— owing to 
ancestral prodigality — not being worth offering. This was the 
reason, and no other, why two postmen, instead of one, had to 
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do the first morning round in Victoria Street. They were 
wanted to carry the love letters addressed to the Signora Giulia 
Coroni. She opened them all : if one contained, as sometimes 
happened, a ring or a bracelet, she smiled and kept it. The rest 
she threw into the fire. But she answered none of them. 

Half an hour after the curtain fell she appeared at the stage 
door, where was formed, as usual, a lane* of those young men 
who still openly worship Venus and come nightly to gaze upon 
the Goddesses in mufti whom they have just adored in their 
celestial dress. The glamour of the stage remains in the eyes of 
those worshippers for half an hour at least ; wherefore, for the 
moment, the ladies who come forth from the stage door are as 
beautiful under the gaslight in their stuff frocks and shabby 
hats — or in their silks and sealskins — as when the electric light 
was turned upon them in their flaxen wigs and the sparkling 
bravery of their stage attire. 

At the aspect of the illustrious Giulia, wrapped from head to 
foot in a soft grev mantle, the lane with one consent murmured 
aloud, as if the sight of so much loveliness, with the memory of 
that last group upon the stage, simply compelled the voice of 
admiration. Thus Beauty, like Dentistry, or the worship of 
Baal, may cause man, natural man, to cry aloud. She walked 
with her shapely head thrown back, as if to let them see her face 
the better : the gaslight fell full upon her dark cheeks and jet- 
black hair and flashed in her black eyes. In that brief moment 
of transit she swept the crowd with her swift glance : she laughed 
in their faces, as if she rejoiced to think of the young men yearn- 
ing for the impossible. So Circe laughed aloud at sight of her 
pigs. Yet each of these Transformations swinishly interpreted 
her contempt into selection and preference. Thus every one of 
these young men received the dancer's laughter as a gracious 
mark of favour meant for himself alone. When she got into her 
brougham, one young man stepped forward and, raising his hat, 
dropped into her lap a bouquet as beautiful and as large as, in 
the month of July, they are made. She laughed and nodded her 
head to him : the carriage drove away : and the fortunate donor 
of the bouquet, thus honoured by special recognition — he would 
have been torn to pieces by jealous rivals had he remained — 
vanished into the darkness. Let us be charitable to this lane of 
amorous youth. The worship of the actress is only the worship 
of Beauty in the abstract. All the virtues, all the graces, all the 
loveliness, all the charms of womanhood are concentrated in a 
creature inconceivably beautiful, dancing, smiling, posturing, 
acting, singing upon the stage. Let them worship their ideal, 
"When, like Giulia Coroni, the Goddess is unapproachable, and 
always drives home alone in her brougham, no harm is done to 
anybody j and since in this case the object of their worship really 
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was a most beautiful woman, a truly lofty ideal of beauty and 
grace was nourished in the hearts of her adorers. 

The Signora lived in a flat, one of those in Eoyalty Mansions, 
Victoria Street. She was the tenant of the first floor. The 
ground floor was occupied by an Irish Peer, who in these hard 
times cultivated the profession of Director and was doing tolerably 
well. On the second floor was an advertising stockbroker — one 
of those benevolent magicians who, for the paltry consideration 
of a * cover ' of ten pounds, will make you the owner of a goodly, 
if not a princely, fortune, and then again — presto ! — with a twirl 
of his wand wifl cause this beautiful pile to vanish away — 'cover ' 
and all. He and his friends always walked up and down the 
stairs as slowly as ever they possibly could in order to meet — if 
kind fortune should give them that chance — the divine Giulia. 
This event came off about once in four months, but when it hap- 
pened it caused their hearts to glow with rapture ineffable. Some- 
times, too, they met his Lordship. These gentlemen belonged 
to that class of City young men — I am told that it is now 
singularly small and daily diminishing — who love above all things 
the sight of an actress or a singer or a dancer off the stage : next 
to this, they love the sight of a Lord. The advertising broker, 
as is often the case with men who make an early success, had a 
large following of friends : they were bitterly jealous and envious 
of his good fortune, and behind his back remembered his prse- 
successful times, the obscurity of his father, the lowly condition 
of his cousins, the meagreness of his first beginning, and the 
time when he would have been thankful to possess a spare half- 
sovereign. These reminiscences, which are the chief solace of 
the unsuccessful, did not in the least prevent them from drinking 
as much champagne, eating as many dinners and suppers, and 
having as gaudy a time at the expense of this Fortune's darling 
as he would stand. The money flowed in, and the money flowed 
out. "Who would not be an advertising stockbroker to take their 
money from greedy gamblers and give it to his friends and to 
deserving tradesmen and virtuous showmen? As for the top of 
the house, it was inhabited by a journalist who never came home 
until the stockbroker's friends had gone, and never got up until 
the middle of the day when they were all in the City. 

When the Signora arrived home, supper was already served 
and her supper party were waiting for her. The party consisted 
of two men only : one of them our friend Oliver Luttrel, and the 
other a tall and swarthy man, handsome, in his way, which was 
something in the light cavalry trooper style, or the circus rider 
style — he would have looked well in the costume of an Afghan 
warrior, or in the full dress of an Indian Kajah. He would also 
have made a good model for Jugurtha, or indeed Belteshazzar, 
or perhaps General Hamilcar. But in evening dress he was in- 
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complete. Apart from his face and head, which were remarkable, 
there was nothing to distinguish him from his kind, or fellow- 
professors, who are always seen in evening dress when the shades 
of night prevail. It is now a part of the profession to put on 
evening dress — they may be seen every night in the lobbies and 
lounges of certain theatres. The evening dress which they wear 
is of the most pronounced kind possible within the very limited 
range allowed. One would think that they wished to call atten- 
tion to their aristocratic appearance and manners — beneath that 
costume what but the most unblemished honour could survive ? 
The flower in the button-hole is as large and splendid as can be 
procured : the chains, rings, studs, and wrist-links are big and 
beautiful : the linen is snow-white and ample : the overcoat and 
hat are absolutely correct. They know a good many men who 
frequent the same haunts, just as their predecessors used certain 
taverns : they are sometimes alone and sometimes accompanied 
by young gentlemen from the country or from the colonies, to 
whom they communicate information of the most useful kind. 
Of course they are sometimes seen in morning dress, and then 
it is on racecourses. And I am told that there are now certain 
clubs whose members enjoy not only smoking concerts, dances, 
dramatic recitals, and the handling of the gloves, but a little 
nap, baccarat, or piquet, in quiet card rooms. Formerly, the 
word Pigeon would have occurred to the mind at the sight of 
this gentleman, and one would have looked around or waited to 
hear the cooing of the dove. Formerly, too, the name of this 
gentleman was Hawk, and the hawk belongs to a good and 
ancient family of fighting habits. Now— such is the degeneracy 
of modern manners — the pigeon, who came of a good and 
honourable, if simple, stock, exists no longer. In his place is 
tho Juggins, who is stupid but not credulous : who would be 
crafty if he could : who is only a lamb when he thinks he is a 
wolf : and would himself, if he could, become the modern suc- 
cessor to the ancient Hawk. Whatever you call that successor, 
apply the title, dignity, and description to Mr. Harry Stanley, 
the one of the Signora's guests who was in evening dress. He 
was smoking a cigarette at the open window, and he was con- 
versing in a low voice with Oliver Luttrel, who was sitting at 
the same window. Their conversation, if we may judge by the 
scowl on the latter's face, was not pleasant. 

Although the season was early in July and the evening was 
warm, a fire was burning in the grate. On the hearthrug in 
front of the fire lay a figure wrapped from head to foot in a great 
crimson cloak, the head propped on pillows. It was so motion 
less and still that you might have taken it for a bundle of 
clothes or a lay figure; neither of the two men regarded it in 
the least* 
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The room was well-proportioned and large : the furniture was 
good : but the tenant clearly had her own ideas on the subject of 
colour, and these were not those of the aesthetic school. The 
walls were painted crimson, with a gilt, dado : the curtains were 
crimson, with gold fringes : the chairs and sofas were covered 
with crimson velvet : the carpet was crimson ; the lamps had 
crimson or yellow shades hanging over them : the very glasses 
on the table were all of red or gold. The redness of the room 
would have affected the aesthetic person like unto the breath of 
a raging fiery furnace. 

4 Oliver,' said the man in evening dress, carrying on the con* 
versation, * it comes to this : you must get money.' 

4 I can't get any money.' 

4 Besides what you owe me — nevermind that for the present 
— between brothers, what is a pony? — you lost twenty pounds 
and you gave an 1 U at the club on Sunday.' 

* Tell the man — what is his name ? — to wait. He must wait, 
unless you will lend me the money.' # 

* Oh I very well. But, sonny, if you play cards at clubs with 
gentlemen, you must follow the rules of gentlemen. That is, 
you must pay up.' 

Oliver made no reply. 

* Otherwise, the next time you are taken to that club, you get 
the Boot. And as for the man who took you ' 

4 That's enough,' said Oliver impatiently. * How the Devil 
can I give you what I haven't got ? ' 

4 Get it, sonny ; get it,' replied the other, blandly. ' What do 
other fellows do ? They get the money when they must. They 
get it off the old man — you've got an old man • 

4 He's got no money to give me.' 

4 They use their wits to get it, somehow. But they do get it 
when they must; and the time comes— don't you know? — 
when it's their turn to lift the swag — when they've learned the 
trick.' 

4 You mean I am to learn how to ' He did not finish 

the sentence because Mr. Harry Stanley nodded his head with 
decision. 

4 Pre — cisely. That is exactly what you will have to do. If 
you want to go on the racecourse, you must either drop your 
money or know your way about. If you play cards you must 
know how to cut and how to deal and how to make friends. 
Lord ! Lord ! To think that you could sit down to play with 
one of us and believe that the play was square ! ' 

4 Then,' said Oliver, 4 what did you let me do it for ? ' 

4 Perhaps I wanted you to learn your way about by yourself 
a bit ; perhaps— but here's Julia.' 

The conversation was interrupted by the arrival of the Signor* 
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hersel£ She threw the door open with what is commonly called 
a bang, and stood for a moment with a stage gesture as if 
expectant of the applause which every night welcomed her 
appearance. Then she tore off her cloak and threw it carelessly 
into the corner — in these chambers things were a good deal 
thrown into the corner — and stood revealed in a dress of crimson 
velvet, with a gold necklace, gold bracelets, and a great gold 
chain round her neck. When she changed her dancing dress at 
the Theatre it was for this magnificent costume, though she was 
only going home to have supper en famille. But she was one 
of those ladies who love to feel themselves dressed. Only when 
she had chains of gold about her, diamond rings on her fingers, 
and could stroke the rich silk or soft velvet of her dress, did 
she feel truly happy. Her figure and face set off her splendid 
attire ; for she was tall and ample in her proportions, and her 
countenance was that of a swarthy Queen. The great Zenobia 
probably resembled Giulia Coroni : and perhaps Vashti, or even 
Esther herself, was not unlike her. Helen of Troy had black 
hair and black eyes, but she was of whiter skin and of more 
slender figure. As for her face, it was not a merry or a laugh- 
ing face at all : she was one of those women who never want to 
make or to hear a joke : she could smile when she pleased — 
how she could rip when she was angry one dares not guess : 
she could also laugh, but it would only be at the discomfiture 
of an enemy. 

'Come,' she said, 'let us have supper. Oliver, you look 
down on your luck. Has Harry been teasing you for money ? 
I warned you that he would make you gamble. As if there 
ever was .a Bomany who would not gamble and bet and 
race. You might put on your evening things, my child, when 
you come to supper with a lady. Lord ! It isn't as if I cared 
about dress clothes, but they look like money ; and if we are 
swells and have left the tents and the road — you remember the 
tents and the road, Pharaoh, if Sam doesn't — why let's behave 
as such. Open the champagne, Pha — I mean Harry — and let's 
all have a glass to begin with. Give Oliver two, to make him 
stop scowling. He looks just like he did twenty years ago. 
That's right. Where's Granny ? * 

* She's dead, I think,' Harry replied, twisting the wire. 
1 We've been here half an hour and she hasn't moved. Lively 
company she must be, all day long.' 

4 Here, Granny ! ' The girl pulled off the mantle and raised 
the form which lay huddled up beneath. 4 Come,' she said, 
* you've been asleep before the fire all the evening, and it's 
a baking hot night. Get up and have your supper, and then 
you Bhall go to Tbed. That's right — now then.' She lifted the 
helpless bundje to ber feet, where she stogd — an old woman, 
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shrunken, toothless, her face lined with a thousand curves, 
bent with rheumatic pains, and shaking her head with palsy — 
mumbling and grumbling — a very terrible old woman to look 
at. The girl twisted her wig straight — it had wriggled round 
so as to cover one eye — pulled her things right, and led or 
carried her to an armchair at the table, where she sat blinking 
her eyes and bobbing her head. She was dressed, however, in 
black silk and had a gold chain round her neck, and looked 
wealthy if not venerable. 

Julia poured out a tumblerful of champagne and gave it to 
her. The effect on the old lady was wonderful. She ceased to 
shake her head and sat' up, and her eyes became steady; she 
was no longer contemptible or pitiable. 

Then she looked about the table and saw the two men. 

* Pharaoh ! ' she murmured affectionately. * "What a man he 
is ! It does an old woman good only to look at such a man. 
Ah, once they used to look at me. Give him all he wants, Sal, 
all he wants. Brothers such as him are scarce. Give him all 
you've got so that he may go about with the swells. Is that 
Sam— little Sam ? Oh I I knew him again when first he came 
back to us, three weeks ago. He ain't growed much. But he 
was always a little shrimp. An ugly little devil he was, too.' 

4 Very well, Granny. Now we will sit down and have supper, 
and let us talk.' 

They waited on themselves. After all, that was but a return 
to old customs, and was no hardship but a relief. In their 
waiting the plates mostly went into the corner where the cloak 
lay, because a lady does not change her personal habits with her 
clothes, and the divine Julia, not to speak of the gallant Harry, 
remembered many of the habits peculiar to the tent and the 
road, and practised them when no one was looking. As for the 
dear old lady, she sucked the bones and scraped her plate, and 
used the knife instead of the fork, quite after the old fashion, 
without shame or knowledge that there should be any shame. 
And all of them attacked the supper, which consisted of many 
excellent dishes, including cold salmon, mayonnaise, aspic of 
plovers' eggs, other crafty compounds of jelly and toothsome 
things, and tarts and cakes, with a vigour and heartiness perhaps 
hereditary. In the old days their ancestors, when they did get 
a feast, which was not often, made the most of it. 

As for the old lady, the champagne had so set her up that 
she took as much supper as her granddaughter, speaking not one 
word until she had quite finished. Then she held out her glass 
and drank off another tumbler of champagne. This despatched, 
she fell back in her chair and began to murmur, sometimes 
under her breath and sometimes aloud. 

* She's been at the cards again,' said Julia. * She was sitting 
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over them all the afternoon. She's full of our fortunes. Never 
mind, Granny — we don't want to know what's going to happen.' 

• The Jack of Spades — that's Sam,' said the old lady. * The 
Jack of Clubs is Pharaoh. I read Sam's fortune for him to-day, 
I did. Ho 1 ho 1 if Sam only knew what was coming ! * 

' He don't want, Granny,' Julia interposed. ' Oliver, it 
seemed a grand thing for you, that day when the swell took you 
away in a growler and I climbed up behind to see where you 
were goine. Sal, I was then — now I'm Julia — things have 
altered a bit, haven't they ? Look at me now. Look at the 
fine times I'm having. Come and see me at the Theatre, with 
all the House clapping and stamping the moment I appear: 
look at me — able to live like this — to drink champagne every 
day — to put on as much silk and velvet as I can — what do you 
call that?' 

' It means success,' said Oliver, whose face, thanks to the 
champagne, had lost its scowl. 'It means, I suppose, that 
you've gone to the front, Julia.' 

• Very well, then, look at Harry — Pharaoh that was. Look 
at him, there isn't a swell to come near him for looks and 
manners. And as for money, sometimes it runs like water.' 

'When things come off,' her brother corrected her, with 
becoming modesty. 

' Well — they mostly do — whereas you, why, you poor little 
chap — you've got to work. Something in the chemist shop line, 
I understand, among the bottles and the scales. You're the 
first man in the family that ever did work. With all your work, 
you've got no money : you never will have any. No money ! 
Then you can't stand suppers to the girls after the theatre — and 
you can't give them dinners of a Sunday : you can't take stalls, 
nor buy bouquets : you can't wear swell clothes : you can't 
show rings and things : and as for races and betting — how can 
you go to any meetings or learn what goes on when you're 
always in the shop ? So, you see, we did better to stick in the 
dossing ken, though Granny did do her best to sell us.' 

' A fair man and a little woman and a stranger from across 
the s*eas are on their way to do harm to Sammy. Let him take 
care of a fair man and a little woman and a stranger from across 
the seas. A young man and a young woman and a man from 
across the seas — two men from across the seas. Let him take 
care. They will do him a mischief— let him take care.' 

' All right, Granny,' said Julia. ' If every young man took 
care of every young woman, there wouldn't be any mischief at 
all, and there would be no fun. That is quite certain. Well, 
Oliver, what was I saying ? Oh ! Yes — you've got no money. 
Now if you'd stayed with us you'd have learnt something useful. 
I began to dance at the races when I was only eight, and Harry 
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he began to sing character songs and to practise with the cards 
wellnigh as soon as he could walk. You'd have been a tight- 
rope dancer, or a rider, or a clown, or something that rakes in 
the money.' 

4 He's got to find some way of raking in the money,' said 
Harry. * That's what I've been telling him.' 

* How much is it, Harry ? What has he lost ? * 

' Well, it don't matter much what he owes me. If I'd lost, 
I should have had to pay, I suppose. But he lost a matter of 
twenty pound last Sunday, and I must pay if he can't.' 

' Well, I'll give him the twenty pound. As for you, Oliver, 
if you don't know how to play, what a fool you are to try ! 
What can you expect ? Why, I suppose you can't even cut the 
King. How can a man be such a fool as to play when he don't 
know how ? Teach him to play, can't you, Harry ? '. 

The easy morality of his newly recovered relations — it was 
only three weeks or so since Mr. Harry Stanley walked into the 
Laboratory and revealed himself as a long-lost brother — was no 
longer astonishing. Oliver knew very well the circumstances of 
his origin : that is to say, he remembered the squalid surround- 
ings from which he had been taken : that a brother of his should 
have risen to any level in which evening dress is worn, was a 
surprise, which, until he learnt more, was pleasing. That his 
sister was a favourite danseuse was another surprise, by no 
means unpleasant at first. By this time he had learned more 
about his brother : there were things to be deplored, that was 
now certain : there were things to be hidden. The discovery of 
this fact at first amused him : nobody knew that this man was 
his brother : nobody suspected that his sister was the celebrated 
Giulia Coroni. It was a new world to which he was introduced: 
he listened to their talk and watched their habits. Nothing at 
all resembling these people had he seen in Heidelberg. He was 
very much amused : he was so much amused when his brother 
took him to his club that he was induced to play a little game 
of cards— and lost. 

1 Well,' repeated his sister, * I'll pay' for him, and do you look 
after him better, Harry. Open another bottle and let me give 
Oliver some more. He's had nothing.' She meant nothing but 
pure hospitality. Her younger brother had really taken as much 
champagne as is wholesome to an unaccustomed head. But he 
suffered his sister to fill him another of those great glasses with 
which the restaurants and people who seem to take their manners 
from restaurants do now delude the unwary. He drank it. And 
presently there fell upon his spirit a new sense of camaraderie 
and fraternity. He remembered that he belonged to these 
people : he was really and truly of their blood : he seemed to 
remember — but this was impossible— the tents and the road, 
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Like them, he did not belong to the world : he was outside it : 
he was one of the nation which has always lived by the exercise 
of its wits. His brother, for instance, was a betting man, an 
adventurer, a card-sharper : one who looked about for gulls and 
plundered them. Why not ? Why not ? 

This was a singular view to take, but he fell into it quite 
naturally. Honour has nothing to do with the wandering race 
of Egypt. 

They began to talk about himself and to ask him questions. 
By this time he had taken another and yet another bumper. 

When he awoke in the morning it was with a strange sense 
of having lost something. He got up, and dressed, troubled with 
this thought — what had he lost ? 

Suddenly he remembered he had given away a secret: a 
thing which he had discovered : and that he had communicated, 
in the rough, a half-formed idea. It was an idea so certain to 
commend itself to his brother that he had communicated it with 
boastfulness. The idea had, in fact, met with his brother's full 
approbation. He had even added suggestions of his own which 
almost transformed the idea into a plan. 

' Oliver,' he said, laying his hand upon his shoulder, * I never 
expected to find you so wide awake. My dear boy,' he added, 
with feeling, ' the utmost I dreamed of was that you might get 
something— some day — when we are all hard up — off the old 
man. I will see you through this job, sonny.' 

Oliver had been left, as we know, to find out for himself the 
true theory of the Conduct of Life and of the relations of man to 
man. But he had been among fellow-students of a German 
University, and he had been among English boys at school. He 
had therefore acquired, not by the process of reasoning, but by 
imitation and daily association, certain notions of honour. And 
when he remembered this talk with his brother, and the thing 
which he was going to be * seen through, 1 he turned pale and his 
knees trembled. The reign of the Individual may have begun, 
but the power of old illusions is not yet trampled out : they are 
sturdy rebels, and the safety of the Individual's Crown some- 
times seems by no means assured. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AN INTERRUPTED RAMBLE, 

The exploration of Poet and Player Land was followed by other 
rambles, Althea always being guide. In this way the young 
man whom she conducted — never had colonial visitor so splendid 
a chance !— learned to surround all kinds of mean and squalid 
places with the halo of history and romance. They remain, it 
is true, mean and squalid still ; but just as Bank Side itself was 
made glorious by the setting sun and by the goddess who came 
down the river in the golden mist, so the narrow lanes in which 
they wandered are clothed, in his mind, with the memories of 
the past. Nay, when he still thinks of them, he sees again the 
graceful figure of the girl, again he watches her earnest face, he 
feels again the look of her steadfast eyes, he hears her voice 
sweet and low. Where the crowded streets now cdver what 
was once the splendid Abbey of Bermondsey : where Lambeth 
Palace stands beside the river: where were once Cupid's 
Gardens: where the ships stick their bowsprits across the 
streets of Rotherhithe: beside the pretty lake of Southwark 
Park : yea, and across the river in the heart of London City, 
the girl walked beside him, rapt and serious, recalling things 
that have been. It is a time which he will not readily forget. 
How should he forget the happiest time in his life— those days 
when, for the first time in his life, he began to feel that hence* 
forth life would be impossible without one girl ? A man may suffer 
from such an attack and recover from it ; and again he may 
suffer and again recover — nay, there are men who have it like a 
quartan fever ; but the first experience is the most severe and 
the most delightful. Such worship can a young man bring to 
one woman only, in all his life. Of which more anon. 

These rambles must remain unchronicled. Can we not 
make them out for ourselves from the London books ? 

But one day, a fortnight or so after their first walk, they 
proposed to travel, all through one afternoon, from west to east, 
from Puddle Dock to Tower Hill, from one end to the other of 
Thames Street. It was an ambitious programme, because the 
history of London might almost be written in Thames Street 
alone. Yet they attempted it, and, but for an unexpected inter- 
ruption, they would have carried it through. 

It was again, as on their first walk, a Saturday afternoon. 
On other afternoons the street is filled with noise : its cranes in 
the upper stories are always labouring, creaking, and groaning 
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as they lift or lower the bales : the sky is darkened with these 
big bales as they swing and threaten over the heads of the pas- 
sengers: there is a bawling from Billingsgate which can be 
heard afar off: waggons lumber along and block the road: 
clerks hasten up and down : porters lean against posts and con- 
verse loudly, not without frequent use of the decorative word 
which always brightens workaday English. But on Saturday 
there is a holy calm. If it is a bright afternoon the sunshine on 
the tall warehouses makes them look like mediaeval fortresses or 
Italian Falazzi. 

One would rather walk down Thames Street than the High 
of Oxford, or the Cannebiere of Marseilles, or the Bue St. 
Honored The modern warehouses are not in the least pictur- 
esque, yet the names which remain carry the memory back ; the 
succession of churches, though broken here and there by the 
havoc of modern barbarians, marks the piety of London mer- 
chants ; the narrow courts still lead to the old stairs, and the 
two ancient ports of Queenhithe and Billingsgate can still be 
seen. 

The sunshine fell upon the street this afternoon as they stood 
at the West end of it in Printing House Square. 

1 You are going to teach me more history,' said Laurence. 
' Shall we become ghosts once more ? • 

4 If you like,' she replied. ' But there is a great deal more 
history here than I can teach you in a single afternoon. Gome.' 

Then she began to talk. London began in Thames Street, 
where two little hillocks, with a brook between, rose above the 
river, on either side a swamp. When the hillocks were quite 
built upon and still there was not room enough for the trade 
which continued to grow, they built a river wall and more houses 
behind it; and then they constructed their two ports, and as 
they grew richer they began to build stately houses upon the 
river wall : at one end Baynard's Castle and at the other the 
Tower : in the midst Cold Harbour and the King's Steelyard. 
Here lived the Hanse merchants : here were the Halls of City 
Companies : in the streets leading up the hill at the back stood 
many a noble mansion in its courtyard, mil of precious carvings, 
rich tapestry and caskets from foreign parts : along the street 
was a succession of noble churches, each with its monuments 
and tombs, its vaults and its churchyard filled with the bones of 
dead citizens. 

1 Do you see the dead citizens walking in the streets ? ' asked 
Laurence. 

1 Sometimes, 1 she replied, with a little blush. ' On Sunday 
morning, when there has been no one in the street but myself, 
I have met Sir Bichard Whittington, tall and thin, grey- 
bearded, with a chain of esses round his neck and a black 
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velvet coat over his silk doublet. He is a very stately figure : 
he carries himself with dignity, and in his face there is Authority.' 

Then Althea led her scholar down the narrow courts to the 
river-side, and up the streets which lead to the higher part : she 
showed him the churches and the places where the churches had 
been : Whittington's College and the place where his bones are 
lying still : the Companies* Halls : the port of Queenhithe, 
which still preserves its ancient form though the buildings round 
it are modern : the great houses still standing, and the ancient 
stairs and wharves — she was filled to overflowing with the his- 
tory of the whole. 

When they were as yet no more than halfway down the street 
occurred the interruption which has been already mentioned. 
Althea stopped at the corner of a street leading north. A little 
way up the street there was a church Tower set a little back, 
and, projecting from its face, a great clock reaching halfway 
across the street, with a curious little figure upon it. This 
church led to the Unexpected Event which changed the aspect 
and the memory of that walk. 

'It is the church of St. Leonard le Size,' she said. 'I 
wonder if you would like to see it. There is not a great deal 
to see, but the wood carvings are fine, and it is Aunt Cornelia's 
Church. She is always there.' 

* Aunt Cornelia's church ! My brain reels. Is she the 
Bector, or the Vicar, or perhaps the Curate only ? ' 

Althea laughed. 

' "Why,' she said, * Aunt Cornelia is the pew-opener and care- 
taker.' 

'Oh!' His face fell. The drop from Hector or Vicar — at 
one time he had even thought of Bishop or Archdeacon — to 
Caretaker and Pew-opener was sudden and overwhelming. His 
cousin too ! He would have greatly preferred hearing that she 
was the Incumbent of the Living. 

' Her husband was Sexton of the church, and so she got the 
place. Mr. Waller, I thought you knew that at Bank Side we 
are all humble people. What else could you expect ? ' 

'I have found, Miss Indagine, what no one would have 
expected.' 

' You mean that you have found my father.' He did not 
exactly mean that, but the girl said it in the most perfect 
innocence and without any consciousness of what another girl 
would have seen at once. Therefore he accepted the inter- 
pretation with meekness. 

'Why not a pew-opener?' he replied. 'Pews must be 
opened. It is a part of the Church Bitual. Where there are 
pews there must be pew-openers. In the early Church — but I 
forget the Greek for pew-opener ' Then a curious arithme- 
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tical problem arose in his brain and took the form of a sum in 
Bule of Three : ' If a Pew-opener be described as in the Church, 
what may be the limits of the Higher Branch ? ' But he re- 
served the solution of this problem for a fitting opportunity. 

' Come and see the church,' said Althea, ' and Aunt Cornelia 
in it.' 

' "Why do you call her Aunt ? You are no relation of the 
Cottles, are you ? ' 

1 No, indeed. But I have known Cassie and Flavia all my 
life, and so, you see, I have got into the way. Here is the porch.' 

She would have led the way into the church, but stopped and 
drew back. 

* Oh I * she murmured, with pity in her voice. ' Here is that 
poor creature again.' 

From the church within there were heard voices : first, a 
hard measured voice, speaking with precision, and as the words 
were harsh, they seemed to fall like hammers. The other was 
a soft and gentle voice, replying humbly. 

* You mean to stand there and tell me that you have dusted 
and swept the whole church — the whole church — in this short 
time? ' 

'Yes.' 

' You've forgotten the organ.' 

' I have not forgotten anything.' 

'Then there was never any money so easily earned. I 
wonder you are not ashamed to take it. Here's your shilling. 
Take it and go. A shilling indeed I More than half of it is 
Charity. Don't let me see your face again till Saturday next. 
Well — why don't you go ? What are you stopping for ? ' 

' I owe for three weeks' rent — seven and sixpence. Where 
am I to find seven and sixpence ? All this week I have only 
earned three and eightpence, counting this shilling. Three 
shillings and eightpence I Three and eightpence ! Think of 
trying to live oa three and eightpence for a whole week ! 
When I've paid one week's rent, there is one and twopence left 
for food.' 

' You have only got what you deserved to get. You have 
made your bed. Now he upon it.' 

' Oh ! Cornelia, have you no pity ? ' 

* You are a disgrace to the family. Pity ? Don't I give 
you work and a shilling a week ? Isn't that Christian For- 
giveness ? ' 

* Let me go and ask Claudia.' 

'No. You shall not trouble Claudia. If you venture to 
trouble Claudia or Lucius it will be the worse for you. Get 
work. It is all you can do. Go away, I say, and look for work. 

The woman came out, walking slowly and with bent figure 

I 
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She was no longer young, but her face was still sweet and 
xnnst once have been beautiful. Now it was pinched with 
privation and heavy with trouble. She was very poorly 
dressed : in a black gown with some kind of jacket mournful in 
decay and a very battered bonnet. Althea ran to meet her, 
taking her by both hands, the tears in her eyes. 

« Oh,* she said, * I heard all. Why—why — did you not come 
to fell me ? I might have done something.' 

' She won't let me. I am never to go on the other side at 
all for fear I should meet Claudia and Lucius or be recognised 
by the children. Oh ! as if my own sister would recognise me 
now — let alone the children, who have never seen me I ' 

' Then I will come to you since you must not come to me. 
I cannot pay your rent for you because I have no money at all 
— no — not a shilling in the world. But we can talk and per- 
haps we shall find out a way somehow. Good-bye. Go home 
straight. I will come to you presently.* 

The poor woman walked slowly away. Laurence looked on 
wondering, not knowing what this might mean. Then Althea 
joined him again with the manner of one who wished the late 
incident to be regarded as closed. 

1 Come,' she said. ' Let us go into the church.' 

They found Aunt Cornelia sitting in a hard, straight-backed 
chair without arms, a chair of Penance, in the antechamber, 
Galilee or Pronaos— a large and comfortable room beautifully 
wainscoted with mahogany, now two hundred years old and 
more, and black, but lustrous. There was a religious obscu- 
rity in the place. The Pew-opener's chair was outside the 
doors of the church, and if Aunt Cornelia had been forming 
part of a grand concerted piece with a thousand eyes upon her 
she could not have sat with greater solemnity. As for the ad- 
monition she had just bestowed upon her humble sister, that 
had left no ripple upon the serenity of her face. She sat with 
her hands in her lap, bolt upright, as one who knows her dignity. 
She was an officer of the church, which, with its pews, prayer- 
books, bibles, haseocks, curtains, cushions, beadle's mace, its 
tablets, its vestry, its cupboard with the Sacramental Plate, and 
its Registers, was all under her care. It has been observed 
concerning ladies of this profession, that whereas most women 
find repose impossible and must still be at work with needle or 
knitting, unless they are talking, reading, shopping, or at the 
Theatre, pew- openers are gifted with the power of sitting still 
without doing anything at all : and of sitting alone and in silence. 
They are, to be sure, generally old : they have, thanks to their 
office, no anxiety about the daily bread : their season of love 
and its alarms is over long ago : they are at rest : the calm of 
the church has entered into their souls : they desire no physical 
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activity. Sailors of the old school, accustomed to long spells of 
calm and to long hours of idle watch with the trade wind blow- 
ing steady and not a sail to change, used to arrive at a similar 
restfulness of soul. 

Cornelia looked up as they entered from the Porch. She re- 
oognised them with a smile of welcome, or perhaps of pride. 
To be surprised by her lodger in the full discharge of her offi- 
cial duties was gratifying. Thus should every zealous servant 
be discovered ! 

4 Aunt Cornelia,' said Althea, * I have brought Mr. Waller to 
see the church.' 

( I will show him the church,' she said rising. • I dreamed last 
night that I was chopping wood. It is a sure sign of a stranger.' 

She opened the door and led the way into the church within. 
The round-headed windows were filled with modern painted 
glass : there was a good deal of gilding about the East, over the 
altar hung a great painting : the pulpit and reading-desk, organ 
gallery, and wherever room could be found for it, were covered 
with wood carvings of fruit and flowers. On the walls, betweer 
the windows, hung tablets to the memory of dead parishioners 
It is a very ancient parish : thousands of good citizens lie buried 
in its vaults : but the Great Fire burned the ashes of all who 
were there when it flamed through the church and changed the 
stone carvings and the splendid tombs into lime and powder. 
Haifa dozen Lord Mayors, at least, lie here; and Heaven only 
knows how many Aldermen, Common Councilmen, and Ancient 
Masters of the City Company which came here every year on its 
High Day. 

Cornelia displayed the treasures of the church with the air — 
few pew-openers or vergers achieve it — of a lady showing her own 
picture gallery or library. She was at once modest and proud. 
Laurence followed her, admiring mechanically. Indeed, there 
are many Churches in London City more interesting than that of 
St. Leonard le Size, and it was not conceived in Wren's happiest 
mood. The young man was thinking of his cicerone. Cornelia 
was in the Church. Cannot a lady be in the Church except in 
this humble position ? Shameful! And his mother — remember- 
ing this little prim figure with the big head and the smooth black 
hair plastered flat to the sides and brought up behind the ear — 
could still believe that her cousins represented the Higher 
School of Manners. His mother, the most gracious, the best 
mannered lady in the Colony 1 And who was the Disgrace to 
her Family ? 

Cornelia led them back into the Porch. Laurence thought 
that they had seen everything. But she took out a candlestick 
from some secret recess and lit the candle in it, saying, severely, 
' You must see the Body before you go.' 

i2 
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The Body! Was there, then, going to be an Inquest? 
Perhaps : for at the appearance of the candlestick Althea fled. 

Cornelia found a key upon her bunch and unlocked one of 
the mahogany panels which differed in no respect from the. 
others, save that it had a keyhole, invisible, except by the light 
of a candle. When the panel was opened it disclosed, behind a 
sheet of glass six feet high, a dried-up body standing bolt upright, 
its head a little bent and its eyelids cast down, as if ashamed of 
being seen in such a withered, naked, helpless, imprisoned con- 
dition, its flesh long since shrivelled and dead, the skin clinging 
tight to the bones, its cheeks fallen in, its lips, thin and white, 
drawn tightly over the projecting teeth. 

* Good Heavens I ' cried Laurence. ' What are you going to 
do with a mummy ? ' 

* He was found,' said Cornelia, changing the position of the 
candle so as to bring out the best points of the Body, ' in the 
vaults when they were examined before bricking them up for 
good. The other corpses were gone to bones and dust, but this 
one, you see, was somehow preserved. He dried up. Because it 
was such a curious thing they brought him up and made a cup- 
board for him behind the wainscoting. A beautiful Body he is, 
to be sure. Six feet high he must have been, with a very fine 
leg of his own, they tell me. And there's an arm for you 1 ' 
The shrivelled limb with the skin tight to the bone hung at his 
side. ' There's a breadth of shoulder ! I wonder sometimes who 
he was : not a common person to be buried in the vaults. Per- 
haps a Lord Mayor or the Master of a Company. He's worn a gold 
chain in his time and sat in a chair of office. Well,' she signed, 
holding the candle before the bent head still covered with lank 
hair, * I dare say his eyes were young once, like yours, young 
man.' Laurence shuddered. ' As he is now, so shalt thou be. 
Then go away and think of me. He is company for me while I 
am sitting alone here, especially in the dusk. I think there's 
two of us in the church to look after it — him and me. Many a 
time I light the candle and unlock the panel just to look at him 
and to give him a little light. Little do the people think when 
they come here of a Sunday — they do come — sometimes I've 
counted as many as thirteen at service, all at once — I say — little 
do they think what is behind the wainscot. Sometimes I long 
to open the door and show them what we've got here. You're a 
beauty, you are ! ' She bobbed the candle up and down so that 
the light produced the appearance of what we call play of feature 
— and it was very ghastly. * As he is now, so shall they be. Then 
let them go away and think of— of he.' She stroked the glass 
with her hand and tenderly patted it as if she were patting the 
cheek of the Body in order to cheer and comfort him in his long 
imprisonment. Then she sighed regretfully, as one who laments 
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that friends must part, blew out the candle, and locked the 
panel. 

There was nothing more to show. She had done her duty. 
She retired to her chair and resumed her seat, her lips pursed, 
her hands crossed in her lap, as if the interview were over and 
she must now be left to continue her silent watch over the 
empty church with her brother guardian the Body. Laurence 
left her sitting watchful and silent in this place of shadows. 
Without, he found Althea waiting for him, clothed with sun- 
shine. Within, age, shadow, silence, and death presented in 
its most hideous form. Without, youth and light, sunshine 
and beauty. 

' Do you know/ he asked, ' this dreadful thing that they have 
got there ? * 

' I saw it once,' she replied shuddering. 

' And she sits there all day with that awful Body close beside 
her?' 

' All day long and every day. The church is always open and 
no one ever goes into it. She is always alone. She likes the 
Body. Hush ! Cassie once found her sitting in front of the open 
panel with two candles, and she was talking to the Body.' 

1 1 should not be surprised to learn that on dark days the 
Body walked out of the cupboard and that they took a turn 
together in the vaults below. But that she should sit and talk to 
it— I wonder what the Body talks about. However, it fully 
accounts for Aunt Cornelia's pale face.' 

1 Shall we go on with Thames Street ? ' 

I Shall we shut the book of history here ? Aunt Cornelia has 
put me off the antiquities of Thames Street. Sometimes — don't 
you think so ? — the Living are more interesting than the Dead. 
She sits in the dark empty church all day and she talks to a Body 
behind a glass. And she blows up the unfortunate Disgrace to 
the Family — the Family ! ' He remembered suddenly that it was 
his own. ' Who is she ? Who is she ? You know her. Who is 
the Disgrace, and what is her name ? ' 

I I have seen her here and I have gone to her lodgings with 
her. She is horribly, dreadfully poor. That is all I know about 
her. She does not like to talk about herself, but I am sure she is 
in some way connected with the Cottles.' 

• Curious ! She reminded me — but that is absurd. The longer 
I stay in Bank Side, Miss Indagine, the more interesting the 
place becomes. Think how great must be the dignity of the 
Cottles since it will not suffer the Disgrace to be within walking 
distance. The Disgrace ! She interests me greatly. May I be 
permitted — will you suffer me — to pay the poor thing's arrears 
of rent for her ? Thank you very much. This poor Disgrace ! 
Thank you very much. I have had a most delightful afternoon. 
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Everything was new to me. Cornelia's church : and the Disgrace : 
and the Body — I do hope the Body enjoyed the little change 
of haying his panel opened. You will tell me, won't you, Miss 
Indagine ? — about the Disgrace. Do not, please — I entreat you 
— do not let her want. Did you notice what a soft voice she had 
and what a sweet face ? She reminded me— somehow — she made 
me think — of my own mother.' 



CHAPTER VII 

SUNDAY MORNING. 

At a quarter before eleven on the Sunday morning there is 
wafted across the river the mingled cling-clang-clash of a hundred 
bells — made melodious by the soft influence of distance — from St. 
Dunstan's in the West to St. Dunstan's in the East or even St. 
George's, Batcliffe. They call the London citizens to church, as 
they have called them for a thousand years. Alas I These citizens 
hear no more the pious call. Along the leafy lanes of Weybridge, 
on the breezy chauss&e of Hampstead Heath, over the turf of 
"Wimbledon, across the furzy common of Barnes, everywhere — 
all round London — they are moving Churchwards, obedient to 
the harsh tinkle of the little bell in the perky new suburban 
church : but the loud tongue of the sonorous City bell strikes not 
upon their ears. 

On the South side also they are not without their bells. 
They ring out lustily from the pinnacles of St. Mary Overy,from 
the tall needle of Horselydown, from the squab tower of St. 
Tooley and from St. George of the merry Borough. They make 
all together — the bells of the City and the bells of the Borough — 
such a ringing, resonant, rolling consonation and concert of in- 
vitation, that one feels how mean and poor-spirited must be the 
creature who would refuse to enter a church after this magnifi- 
cent overture, and how very much to be pitied is the poor 
Dissenter, who hath no part or share in it, and no such pre- 
liminary heart-awakener played for him on his way to Chapel. 
Yet the Churches — both of City and of Borough — are reported to 
be generally empty. 

Laurence stood at the head of the stairs, gazing across the 
river. He was soothing his spirit in the manner customary to 
young men after breakfast. It may be observed that no opposi- 
tion was now made to the profanation of the Academy by the use 
of the weed at any time. Suspicion of all kinds had wholly 
vanished. The lodger had subdued all hearts. Even the punch- 
bowl was restored to its place without anxiety : relations of a 
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truly fraternal character were established with the girls : this 
young man, in fact, carried so much cheerfulness about him 
that he could communicate some of it to everybody and never 
feel the loss. Cornelia herself regarded him with friendly eyes. 
But this morning his face, usually so cheerful, was touched with 
anxiety. 

Boside him, on the wooden bench of that rough belvedere 
already spoken of, sat Cassie. She was so daintily dressed in 
her Sunday ' Things ' that she ought to have felt and looked 
happy. Alas I a pretty bonnet and a becoming costume will 
cause a girl to forget a good many things — long hours of work, 
nagging, an empty purse, an insufficient dinner — but under 
certain afflictions even the consolations of dress fail. Cassie 
carried her prayer-book ; presumably therefore she was going to 
Church, but she hardly looked as if the consolations of religion 
would greatly help her. Dark circles ringed her eyes : her soft 
cheeks were pale : her rosebud lips were set hard : her shapely 
head was drooping. These were signs of distress ; of storm ; 
perhaps of temper. Laurence glanced at her from time to time 
with anxious eyes, but said nothing. He was wise. If von 
want a girl to tell you a thing, leave it unquestioned. Then 
that thing will grow and swell up within her mind until it 
must be spoken and further reticence is impossible. 

While the rolling and the riot of the bells were at their 
highest, Lucius came forth from the house. He was dressed in 
black, brushed with neatness. His father always showed his 
respect for Sunday by wearing black, and he was not the man 
to bring contempt upon his ancestors by changing any old cus- 
toms. When George the Fourth was king, great merchants — 
ay, and great lawyers, both of the Higher and the Lower 
Branch— always went to church in black. The custom still 
survives on Bank Side and elsewhere. If, for instance, you 
watch a row of houses in the respectable suburb of Stratford or 
Mile End a little before Church time, you will presently observe 
a swarming of families in the direction of Church or Chapel: 
you will also observe that the head of each family is clotned 
from head to foot in black. This fashion, however, is going 
out : a few short years more and it will have vanished — gone to 
the limbo of all bygone fashions. With the Sunday black 
Lucius assumed an air of more individual responsibility and 
greater dignity. This is natural, and even praiseworthy. Man 
is a slave all the week: on Sunday he is free: he goes to 
Church as a voluntary act : he goes to his office or shop because 
he must. Besides, on Sunday he goes before the Lord of all, 
who will presently redress every injustice. This thought uplifts 
his heart and straightens his back. 

' I trust, Mr. Waller,* he said, crossing the road, and looking 
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with visible apprehension at his daughter, 'that you go to 
Church. Some young men, I learn in Chambers — we in 
Chambers learn a great deal of the outer world — are conspi- 
cuous, lamentably conspicuous, for the neglect of that duty.' 

Laurence replied briefly that at Sydney he went to Church 
regularly. He remarked that the manner of the little man be- 
trayed a state of great nervous agitation. He naturally con- 
nected this with Cassie' s stormy looks. The girl, for her part, 
at the appearance of her father, turned her head away and 
looked across the river. This gesture Laurence made haste to 
connect with a family row. 

4 My dear,' said Lucius, with apprehensive voice, * your sister 
is now drawing on her gloves. You are also ready, I hope, for 
the . . . the calm and tranquillity of Church ? ' 

Cassie made no reply. The wise man bows before the femi- 
nine mood : Lucius did not press the question. He turned to 
Laurence instead. 

' To give,' he said, endeavouring to assume a judicial calm, 
1 moral support to the Establishment is the duty of every good 
Englishman. It was my father's unbending rule. For my own 
part, since the official connection of my sister with the Church 
of St. Leonard le Size, I have supported the Establishment by 
a weekly morning attendance there. The congregations are 
scanty, but the sermons appeal to the reason. I hope, Mr. 
"Waller, that we may see you amongst us some day.' 

He walked away without appearing to notice his daughter's 
defiant and rebellious attitude, delicately and carefully, as one 
who would not stain or spot his silver buckles or white silk 
stockings with the dust and mud of the road. 

Then Flavia came out, buttoning her gloves and accom- 
panied by her brother. She was dressed, like Cassie, in her 
best bonnet and her Sunday frock. They made Cassie look 
prettier, but they only made her look more prim and formal. 

Sempronius ran across the road. 

' Come along, Cass,' he said. 

Cassie turned her shoulder again. 

' You've had your flare-up,' said the horrid boy. ' Take and 
have done with it. What's the use of being cross with Flavia ? 
She's done nothing.' 

Cassie returned no reply. Then Flavia herself came across. 

* Are you going to St. Leonard's, Flavia ? ' Laurence asked. 

It will be observed that he had by this time arrived at the 
Christian name, which is a great step, and shows that con- 
fidence is firmly established. If you spend most of your even- 
ings with friendly girls, and are yourself easy and sympathetic 
and ready to make advances, it is not difficult to arrive quickly 
at the Christian name. 
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1 No, Mr. Waller, we are not going to St. Leonard's. Father 
goes because he makes himself believe that it is grand for Aunt 
Cornelia to be a pew-opener. We don't ; we go to St. Saviour's. 
Come, Cassie, if you are going too, it is time to start.' 

Cassie shook her head impatiently. 

'Well — but you needn't keep in a temper.' 

' Leave her alone, Flavia,' said Laurence. ' Go on to church 
and we will join you presently.' 

' I've got to call for Althea. You can follow if you like.' 

1 Oh I If Miss Indagine goes with you ' 

' Of course,' said Flavia, not lightly, but seriously, 'if she is 
going you will go too.' She walked away before Laurence fully 
understood what the meaning of her words might be. But they 
brought a slight suffusion to his cheek. 

Then the bells left off ringing and a sweet silence fell upon 
the Bank. All those who go to church were by this time within 
the sacred walls. Those who do not go to church— it is said 
these unhappy persons are in the majority — were lying in bed. 
Those who live in the Liberty of the Clink and its vicinity 
mostly lie in bed all Sunday morning. Whether they go to 
church in the evening or not is doubtful. Perhaps, in the great 
ugly barracks of Bed Cross Street, where so many thousands 
are bestowed, there are House or College Chapels where they 

hold services of prayer and praise. Otherwise one fears . 

However,. Bank Side at the hour of Morning Prayer is as quiet 
as if St. Saviour's was crammed and the walls of all the Dissent- 
ing Chapels were bulging with pressure of worshippers. 

Laurence knocked out the ashes of his pipe. 

1 Cassie, old chap,* he said, ' there's been a shindy of some 
sort, I perceive.' 

' It was all my fault,' she burst out. ' Oh ! I've got such a 
horrid temper. But I didn't mean what I said. They ought to 
know that I didn't mean it. Oh, I'm so miserable that I don't 
know what I did say.' 

' Come, you promised last night that you'd tell me all about it. 
Better tell me than fly in a rage with your own people. Flavia 
has done nothing, as Sempronius said.' 

She hung her head and made no reply. 

' Isn't it better to have it out with me than to spoil their 
pleasure at home ? ' 

She was still silent. 

' I'm as hard as nails. Hit me and hammer me. I shan't 
mind. If you feel like it, box my ears. Nobody's looking.' 

She shook her head. 

' Well, then, if you won't tell me anything, shall we get up 
and go to church with the others ? But church in such a frame 
of mind as this . . . really, Cassie.' 
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The girl had risen when he proposed to go to church. Now 
she sat down again and hurst into tears. 

' The air is fresh this morning, and the sun is warm,' said 
Laurence, looking another way. ' It is, perhaps, better for us 
to be here than in church, particularly if you are going to talk 
to me. St. Paul's looks splendid in the sunshine. If you come 
to think of it, there isn't a better place for a quiet talk in the 
whole of London than Bank Side on a fine summer morning, is 
there? Nobody to disturb usi a comfortable bench, which 
might be cleaner, to sit down upon : a fine warm air : and the 
river at our feet.' 

Cassie went on sobbing and crying, regardless of Wren's 
masterpiece and ungrateful for the sunshine. 

' I don't know,' Laurence continued, unheeding, ' whether I 

don't prefer this sunshine to the moonlight. Of course ' 

He went on talking as if the girl was in that mood for sympa- 
thetic listening which makes women who can command it so 
dangerous to unprotected man. ' Of course, Cassie, I shall 
always think that the sunset is the finest time for Bank Side, 
especially when two goddesses come down from Heaven in a 
golden shell. Last night the moon was riding in great splen- 
dour over the river, wasn't she ? I mean when I came out at 
ten, and found you leaning over the wall and looking at it.' 

She made no reply ; but she left off crying and dried her eyes. 

' That is,' he explained, ' you were not looking at it ; you 
were crying into the river, just as you are doing now. It made 
a dangerously high tide, this morning. Cassie, my child, you 
promised to tell me all about it — you know you did. You said 
you would tell me this very morning; whereas, on the contrary, 
instead of having it over first and crying over it afterwards, you 
have been mixing up the proper order. You've sent your father 
to church all of a tremble, as they say, and you've bullied your 
inoffensive sister. Come, Cassie ' (he laid a fraternal hand on 
hers), ' all the week through you've been miserable, pretending 
to be jolly when you fancied a fellow was looking at you ' 

' I thought,' said Cassie simply, ' that you only had eyes for 
Althea.' 

1 Why do you think that ? ' Laurence asked, a blush upon 
his manly cheek. 

4 You are always with her. You go out upon the river to- 
gether : you walk with her : you spend your evenings with her 
at home : you follow her with your eyes ' 

1 Yes— yes — enough said, Cassie.' 

' How can anybody wonder ? ' 

• Anybody wonder ? • he echoed. 

• There isn't in the whole world,' said Cassie loyally, • another 
such a girl as Althea.' 
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1 1 begin to be quite certain that there isn't. In fact— I've 
been quite certain for some little time. There, Oassie — you have 
my secret : give me your own in exchange.' 

4 My own — my secret. Oh ! It is nothing. It is not worth 
telling.' 

' You are in trouble,' he said. ' Have you told Flavia ? • 

'No.' 

'NorAlthea?' 

'No. I have told Althea ' she paused. *I have told 

Althea — what was not the truth.' 

' Perhaps if you tell me exactly what you told her I shall be 
able to reverse the statement and so get at the truth.' 

4 1 cannot tell you. Oh I ' — she burst into tears once more. 
• I am so miserable — so dreadfully unhappy. I wish I could die. 
I never thought I would be so unhappy. And nobody can help 
— nobody — not even you — though you seem to be helping every- 
body — Mr. Indagine and all.' 

' Cannot I help you too ? • 

•No— no.' 

4 1 must guess then. Listen, Cassie, and tell me if I am 
right. There was once a girl— a very pretty girl she was — very 
pretty indeed — like you in that respect.' Cassie smiled through 
her tears — a weak, wan, December smile. ' She lived just as 
you do in a — a — yes — a romantic house beside the river far 
from the usual haunts of people, so that she had very few 
friends. She belonged, like you, to a most respectable family. 
Her father, just like yours — was a lawyer — in the Higher Branch 
— a Barrister.' 

4 Father is a Barrister's clerk,' said Cassie. 

4 Oh ! ' This discovery was a blow even harder to bear than 
the discovery of Cornelia's real relations with the Church. A 
barrister's clerk ! So much dignity : such a carriage : such 
conversation : such an eighteenth-century manner — and only a 
clerk — a barrister's clerk ! It seemed impossible. Cornelia 
was in the Church — a pew-opener in the Church. Lucius was 
in the Law — in the Higher Branch — a clerk in the Higher 
Branch. Where was the family greatness? But there re- 
mained the Prophetess. He would still hope something from 
the Prophetess. 

• To Tbe sure ' — he dissimulated the weight of the blow — • I 
meant Barrister's clerk. Like your father, I said, in the Higher 
Branch. That, you see, was the point of similarity. In the 
Higher Branch. As for respectability, this girl, like you, actually 
had a grandfather. The ghost of her grandfather — so great 
was their respectability— still lingered on the scene of his former 
family happiness. At night he sat upon the chest of drawers in 
the Best Bedroom, and if any fellow smoked a pipe in the room 
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he used to cough and say " Tcheehee ! Tcheehee ! You violate 
the Sanctity of the Academy." ' 

Cassie looked uncertain whether she ought to laugh. "Was it 
possible to laugh at her grandfather — Vicesimus Cottle ? 

' In a street near theirs was a house to which a young man 
belonged ' — Cassie here coloured violently — * a dark-haired young 
man — a very remarkable young man to look at — he had a clever 
face, with very bright black eyes. And the young man cast 
eyes of admiration upon this pretty girl and presently told her 
that he loved her — that he loved her,' Laurence repeated. * So 
far it is a beautiful story, because the girl began to love him in 
return and to think about him a great deal — I dare say all day 
and night. Then he gave her presents, just to mark his love, 
and promised fidelity, and went away. He was abroad — how 
long ? ' 

4 Six month,' Cassie murmured. 

'He was absent for six months. Then he came back to 
London and got an appointment and did something fine which 
made people talk of him and expect great things of him. So 
that the girl grew prouder of him every day.' 

' Every day,' Cassie murmured. 

' And he seemed to love her as much as ever.' 

' At first, as much as ever,' she repeated. 

* Which, of course, was not to be wondered at, because she 
was a girl so pretty and so good. He wrote her beautiful letters, 
not only while he was away, but also after he came home.' 

* Oh ! he did — he did— the most beautiful letters you can 
imagine.' 

* And then — then,' Laurence hesitated, ' he grew less affec- 
tionate. Gradually. She did not observe it at first — by degrees.' 

4 No — no — no,' Cassie cried, ' it was not by degrees : it was 
suddenly. Oh ! there was no sign of any change. It was all 
of a sudden — without any warning at all. He loved me in the 
evening and in the morning he loved me no longer. What had 
I done — what had I done — to make such a change ? • 

« Nothing at all.' 

' In the evening he held my hand in his and kissed me and 
wouldn't let me go, and the next day he wrote me a cruel dread- \ 
ful letter, saying that it was all a mistake, and as for love, he • 
found he had been quite wrong, because he did not love me at 
all. That was a week ago. Now you know why I have looked \ 
miserable. And oh 1 oh ! Mr. Waller, what could I have done 
or said to break off all his love for me in a single moment ? ' 

' Nothing at all,' he said a second time. 

1 He did love me — I saw it in his eyes — I felt it when he 
touched me. How ccm a man love a girl in the evening and 
hate her in the morning ? ' 
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1 He cannot,' said Laurence. 

* Could anyone have told him anything ? But there was 
nothing to tell. And I have no enemies. If we have no friends, 
we have no enemies. There is not a single person who would 
do me a mischief — I am certain there is not.' 

( No one has done you a mischief, except the man himself, 
Cassie.' 

' Oh, I am so miserable. I cannot tell anybody. I am afraid 
to tell Flavia. No one can help me. It is so shameful — so 
dreadful — to be thrown away like a thing you want no more. 
And he will never — never — never love me again.' 

* If I were you, 1 said Laurence, * since the man has acted like 
a blackguard ' — the girl winced as if she had been struck with a 
whip — ' a blackguard, I say, — best face the truth — I would put 
him out of my mind altogether.' This he said ignorant of 
woman's heart. 

* I cannot — oh ! I cannot. And please don't call him hard 
names. It hurts me even that you should think hardly of 
him. Though he will never love me again — never — never — 
never.' 

Laurence looked across the river with great determination, 
trving to fix his eyes — which were a little hazy, no doubt 
with the freshness of the breeze — on the golden cross of St. 
Paul's. 

* My dear child,' he said presently, 'I guessed what was going 
on. As for the reason — there can be but one. Has Oliver trans- 
ferred his valuable affections to someone else ? ' He remembered 
the comedietta seen from the Bridge. * Has he told the same 
tale to another girl ? ' 

* No— no. He thinks of nothing but his Laboratory and his 
science. He only told me — oh 1 it was cruel — that I could con- 
sole myself with I cannot say it.' 

* Was it with me, Cassie ? That was — bad form ' — his face 
betrayed a stronger phrase. ' Very bad form indeed. Poor little 
girl ! I am very sorry. If you think that he was jealous ' 

* No — no — no. He was not jealous. Nobody could be jealous 
when you only have eyes for Althea.' 

4 What did you tell Althea ? ' 

' She suspected something — I don't know why ' — lovers are 
exactly like the fabled bird of the desert who hides his head in 
the sand and thinks himself invisible — * and she asked me, and 
I told her a falsehood. I said that nothing had passed between 
Oliver and me.' 

' Does no one know at home ? ' 

She shook her head. There had been no signs, of course — 
nothing at all — which should make her sister suspect. No walks 
with Oliver in the evening : no tell-tale glances : no blushes : 
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and now no tears and misery. Of course no one suspected and 
no one knew. 

I suppose that Laurence was too young and inexperienced 
to know how great a disaster had fallen upon this unfortunate 
damsel. If a woman throws over her lover he recovers in time 
from his rage and disappointment and discovers that there are 
other women in the world quite as good as the one who has 
refused him. It is only in the penny novelette that a man 
hurls himself to the devil because a woman throws him over. 
Nor indeed, in a similar position, does a woman die of a broken 
heart. She lives. But she is wounded and the scars do not 
heal. She never finds another completely to take the place of 
the one who has deserted her. She promised herself to him : 
she gave him her heart : she showed to him the secrets of her 
soul : she took the image and thought of him into her mind, 
thinking that they would dwell there all her life : she loved the 
man, apart from the accidents of his comeliness, his strength, 
his genius, his birth, his reputation : he was the one man in all 
the world to her : whatever he might do, whether he should 
succeed or whether he should fail, mattered only to her so far as 
it should make him happy or miserable : it was enough for her 
that the man loved her : for her he was white and ruddy, the 
chiefest among ten thousand : his head as the most fine gold : 
his mouth most sweet : yea, altogether lovely, O daughters of 
Jerusalem ! To a woman there is no misery in the world more 
dreadful : there is no blow of fate more bitter : than the loss of 
her lover. He loves her no more : then she is no longer beau- 
tiful, no longer sweet : her very self-respect is torn from her : 
all her future — the splendid sunlit mist which wraps the future 
of a girl who has a lover — is destroyed : she is no longer one of 
the happy and endless procession which walks two by two across 
the stage of Life : yet she has left the crowd of maidens who 
wait together for their lovers : and she must now walk alone. 
Alas ! poor Cassie ! 

Laurence began to whisper such words of consolation as he 
could find. What words ? What consolation ? The girl was 
bereaved. In bereavement who can console ? The Art of Con- 
solation has not yet been discovered. Nothing can console, 
unless it be forget fulness : wherefore the bottle, in some cases — 
but this is elementary. We look for an anaesthetic of the heart 
under which we shall suffer bereavement without pain and lie 
sleeping till the sharpness and agony are overpast. ( I cannot 
bear it,' cries the widow. ' Then, Madam,' says the physician. 
' what will you do ? ' 'He has left me : he loves me no longer : 
I cannot bear it,' said Cassie. 'Then, child,' said Laurence, 
1 what will you do ? ' 

Well : but only to cry out is something : to tell somebody 
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else is a relief: to weep in solitude is to shed tears of rage and 
despair. If anybody will explain why Cassie found a greater 
relief in confessing to a brand-new friend and that a young man, 
than in confessing to her old friend Althea or to her sister, he 
will throw fresh light upon the female character. 

They sat together on the shabby old bench among the 
barges and the heaps of scrap-iron and the cranes. Laurence 
told stories, all out of his own head, concerning the folly of girls 
who continue to think of men after they have proved themselves 
worthless : how their youth is wasted in melancholy and their 
age consumed by regrets : and of the wickedness of bestowing 
continued love upon men who do not deserve that supreme gift, 
and how to youth suoh love brings no happiness and to age it 
brings repentance. No one would believe that so young a man 
could be so eloquent on such a theme. Hard it is upon the 
historian that he cannot spare the space for so admirable a 
discourse. Unhappily it produced no effect— not the least in the 
world. Cassie loved this man : it is the way of a woman. 
Solomon himself could not understand it : and it was too won- 
derful even for Agur the son of Jakeh. She loved the man 
whether he was worthless or not. She would gladly have 
arisen to go forth with him to the ends of the world, even if he 
went on getting worse and worse. She would love him and be 
unhappy — yet less unhappy than if she had been separated from 
him. Therefore, Laurence spoke as one that beateth the air. 

Then he changed his line and spoke of Time — Time the 
Healer. He called it Time the Healer. It is a very old com- 
monplace and it is not at all true. Time cannot heal anything. 
Time can only destroy. Time destroys regrets and remembrance 
and kindliness and affection : just as the dentist deadens the 
nerve. Time at last destroys the scars — when he destroys the 
frame itself. 

But, even while Laurence discoursed, an image grew up in 
the girl's mind which soothed if it did not console her : it was 
suggested by the mention of Time as a Physician : she figured 
herself, in the distant future, a sad and interesting creature : 
bowed down with the weight of that one sorrow : she thought 
she should never be able to lose that sorrow : she saw herself 
nursing her grief : she saw her own drooping frame and heavy 
head — and the thought of the misery to come consoled the 
misery of the present. 

About half-past eleven the poet came forth in his brown 
velvet jacket and his felt hat. But his head was lifted proudly 
and his shoulders were no longer bent ; in imagination he was 
standing alone in the centre of the world, with the eyes of a 
boundless multitude upon him : a multitude composed of every 
race who speak the Saxon tongue: they gazed upon him, 
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pointed at him, and applauded him. Laurence, to whom he 
kindly nodded, was but one of this crowd. He walked through 
a lane of imaginary admirers with firm step and countenance 
unmoved till he came to the Bridge Stairs. Then he left the 
Bank and was joined on the Bridge by the Chevalier, with 
whom he walked every Sunday morning, after this official had 
peeled the potatoes and taken the Sunday dinner to the bake- 
house. 

When St. Paul's struck a quarter-past twelve Cassie got up 
and said she would go to meet them coming out of church. She 
led Laurence to the end of Bank Street, where once stood the 
noble House of Winchester, though the street is called after the 
ancient Clink. It is the narrowest and the deepest street in the 
whole of London : it is like a long mine underground, or a deep 
and dark canon in the rock : bridges cross it : warehouses rise on 
either hand : if a cart comes along the passenger must turn and 
fly : if two carts meet one must be backed out. There is a 
damp and sour smell in it which never leaves the street even on 
the Sunday. Close to the end of it is the ancient port beside 
which stood the little chapel before the Normans came and 
made their great monastery and built St. Mary Overy's Church, 
now called St. Saviour's. 

On Sunday they have swept up and cleaned the market- 
place in front of the church, but there still lingers in the air the 
fragrance of crushed cabbage-stalks, bruised onions, pea-shucks, 
decaying apples and the like. But the place is quiet. Cassie 
went to the south door leading into the church, and they waited 
beside the monument of the illustrious Lockyer — the man of the 
Pill — until the others should come out. 

' Have I said anything — anything at all, Cassie, to comfort 
and to help you ? ' 

* No,' she replied, truthfully, ' nothing at all. But you are 
kind. If I had not told someone I think I must have gone 
mad.' 

« Won't you tell Althea ? ' 

* Oh, no, no ! I want to tell no one. Let it all be forgotten. 
Hush ! there is the organ. They will come out now.' 

Then the scanty congregation came out of the church : 
Althea and Flavia by the steps which lead from the new nave 
to the ancient transept; and they walked home together — 
Laurence beside Flavia, Cassie with Althea — through the narrow 
and winding ways. By this time the residents of Eed Cross 
Street were up and dressed and collecting in the street against 
the opening of the Houses, so that the beauty of the day seemed 
gone. But Cassie was tranquil again, the first paroxysm of 
impatience over. Flavia observed this result and glanced 
anxiously at the face of her companion, not daring to ask what 
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he had been told. The face was graver than was customary on 
account of this communication. She thought it was because 
Laurence was considering what was best to be done— having by 
this time perfect confidence in his power to do something. It 
was in the nature of this young man to inspire vast confidence. 
Something ! It is the word which Hope always whispers in the 
ear — fond, foolish, sympathetic Hope I You have lost your 
place; there is only a month or so between yourself and 
starvation. Hope whispers, ' Something will turn up. Be of 
good cheer.' You are ruined. ' Heart up,' says Hope, * some- 
thing will happen.' Your disease grows worse : your case is 
well-nigh desperate. ' Courage,' says Hope. * Something will 
be found for you. That is not Azrael whose wing you hear. It 
is the guardian angel who brings you health.' 

But Laurence was not thinking what should be done. In 
such a case nothing can be done. The exhibition of the common 
cow-hide would only make the offender hate the girl with a more 
bitter hatred. Nothing could be done. But he was wondering 
what Oliver meant by it. Always he saw before him that little 
drama that was played below the bridge ; and his face hardened 
and his eyes glared only to think that Althea — Althea — Althea 
— should be wooed by this young expounder of the latest and 
the worst Philosophy — the most despairing and the most de- 
structive. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SUNDAY EVENING. 

It was on the evening of this memorable day that Laurence 
first saw Claudia — who prophesied. Her name, he found, was 
not often mentioned in the family circle, because religious 
opinion separated her from her sister. Cornelia — the thing was 
due to her official position — could not in decency recognise 
Dissent in any form, nor could she encourage any religious 
Function which is not conducted according to the formularies of 
the Church of England. Now there is no form of prayer pre- 
scribed for those who prophesy. None has survived from the 
time of the early Church. The other members of the household, 
including her brother Lucius, regarded the Prophetess with a 
certain pride : notwithstanding the originality and daring of 
her opinion, she sustained and even advanced the greatness of 
the family. Flavia, indeed, went farther. This young woman, 
who possessed the desirable gift of independence, openly main- 
tained the doctrine that the New Testament Believers' Borough 
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Branch — led by her Aunt Claudia — could not be dislodged from 
their position by any arguments. They had, in fact, repeatedly 
challenged argument, and as the challenge was never taken up 
even by the clergy of the parish, it was clear that no one was 
able to answer them. She therefore attended the Chapel every 
Sunday evening, and looked confidently for a time when the 
gift of prophecy should be bestowed, as in early days, upon all 
believers. She also attended the tea parties, lectures, confes- 
sions of experience, prayer meetings, and the other gatherings 
by which the life of the community was sustained. 

It is obviously the first duty of every Sect, Church, Connec- 
tion or Persuasion to establish on a firm basis its claim to possess 
the Truth. Fortunately, no Church has ever been started which 
could not prove so much, at least, with the greatest ease. If one 
thinks of it, there is not a single Sect whose position is not abso- 
lutely impregnable. Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Bible 
Christian, Jezreelite, Quaker, Shaker — every one dwells in a 
strong fortress, in which he is secure from every enemy. When 
the faithful are folly persuaded of this comfortable fact, it is the 
next business of the leaders to reward their followers by provid- 
ing for them emotions various and pleasing, excitement, and 
fraternal love — which last often deepens into something deeper, 
and even changes its character altogether. Perhaps it was this 
side of the chapel which attracted Flavia. Her life was narrow 
and dull : her work at St. Martin's over, there was nothing at 
all left for the rest of the day. She was not a girl who could 
find her chief amusement in reading, and there were no books 
to read except those borrowed by her brother. Like most girls 
who have thrown over the domestic life, she could not sit down 
every evening to sew and make things in linen and flannel, nor 
could she find absolute happiness in the decoration of an old hat 
with new ribbons : she had no lover, nor did any thoughts of 
love enter into her head. The dulness of her life was only an 
unfelt force : it did not weigh upon her : she was not actively 
discontented : but the Chapel offered her a change. Heavens ! 
how great a change ! It opened for her the gates of the New 
Jerusalem that she might look through, though as yet she might 
not enter. Here she felt the yearning after the unknown, the 
rapture of the foretaste, the sense of special guidance — which 
may, and does, fall upon the humblest Chapel member as fully 
as upon the most saintly recluse of the cave, or upon the most 
illustrious princess in the most splendid cloister. In the morn- 
ing she went to Church with her sister : it was part of her rou- 
tine : besides, she was not above the gratification of sitting in 
her Sunday best among other people also in Sunday best. But 
in the evening she sought the Chapel of Huldah the Prophetess. 

Flavia was accompanied every Sunday evening by no less a 
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personage than the Chevalier. This exile was not only a rebel 
to his King but to his Church. Concerning both he held such 
views and used such figures of speech as are common among 
rebels. In the humble connection of the New Testament Be- 
lievers, in the little Chapel where they met, in the lowly com- 
pany there gathered together, the Professor of the New Humanity 
saw a return to Primitive Christianity, a spark of light in the 
darkness which should spread and grow until it should illumine 
the whole world, the Hope of the future, the Salvation of man- 
kind. The other disciples knew themselves to be the one little 
flock in All the World who held the Truth : it was enough for 
them. This revolutionary saw a great deal more. Here all 
were equal to begin with : there was no authority : they had no 
creed : they were governed by no laws : they all had in their 
hands the Acts of the Apostles — the work on which, as every- 
body knows, the Connection chiefly bases its opinions — and 
could read and judge for themselves. Such a religion, pure, 
democratic, free, suits such a Social order as the Chevalier burned 
to establish. 

It was strange : the man who had spent the best years of his 
life in conspiring for the overthrow of Governments, the down- 
fall and death of Kings, the destruction of Church, Property, 
Bank, and distinction, in company with the murderous, treache- 
rous self-seeking reptiles who are always attracted by conspiracy 
and the hope of plunder : who cared nothing for bloodshed if 
only his schemes could succeed : who had fought on barricades 
and shot down his enemies without any subsequent pang of re- 
morse : who still, after forty years had passed, and at seventy 
years of age, would rather have had presented to him the Haps- 
burg's head upon a charger than any gift of worldly goods : who 
was of a proud and ancient family : who had consorted with 
gentlefolk and scholars : now walked humbly and in rags beside 
this humble London girl, to a little Chapel whose worshippers 
were the lowliest of all those who read and think for themselves. 
No greater contrast could be imagined than that of the pair thus 
walking together : the old man with his white locks, his soft 
mild eyes and gentle manner, his ragged coat and flat cloth cap, 
and with all these memories clinging to him, beside the girl so 
neat, so proper, so ostentatiously respectable — Cornelia would 
have said so genteel, but the word is falling into disuse. 

4 We are going to Aunt Claudia's Chapel, Mr. Waller,' said 
Flavia. • Will you come too ? ' 

Laurence hesitated. He had entertained visions of a dinner 
at a West End Restaurant; after an occasional dip into the 
West End one returns with renewed heart to the simplicity of 
Bank Side : Sunday evening is not lively among the barges : he 
had spent three nights running with the poet and Althea and 

k2 
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could hardly in decency go there again for a day or two : and 
all day long Cassie's words about his wandering eyes had been 
in his mind : he wanted to* get away alone and to ask himself 
solemnly what it meant and whether he really — and whether 
she had the least suspicion — and what his mother would say — 
and so on. In times of difficulty one always longs for this soli- 
tary colloquy with self, and it never, never, never comes off, 
because it is so difficult to place our own affairs before ourselves 
plainly, without deception or illusion — and when a man resolves 
his hardest to take a calm and dispassionate view of the position 
he only succeeds in falling into dreams. 

* Come with us,' Flavia repeated. 

• Sir,' said the Chevalier, * if you stay at Bank Side without 
witnessing its chief glory you do yourself an injustice.' 

Laurence wished to do an injustice to no man, least of all to 
himself. He hesitated no longer. 

' The New Humanity,' said the Chevalier, * demands a re- 
formed religion. Primitive Christianity alone is able to satisfy 
its aspirations and its wants. You do not know perhaps,' he 
added in the sweetest and softest voice possible, a voice of velvet, 
' that the little Fraternity of our Chapel is the revival of that 
sweet and holy religion.' 

'No, I did not know it,' said Laurence. 'Are you, too, 
Chevalier, a disciple ? ' 

' I, too. After many years. I have lived a philosopher : I 
shall die a Christian. In my youth, like many others, I con- 
founded the false with the true : your cathedrals, your Bishops, 
your priests — they are not Christianity. What that is — we will 
show you.' 

' Does your sister go with you, Flavia ? • 

' No. She is crying in her own room. But she is not cross 
any more. You said something to her, Mr. Waller, that took 
away her temper. Althea has been with her this afternoon, but 
she will not tell Althea anything — or me either. As if we did 
not know, Chevalier I ' She turned to her companion with that 
smile of bitter sweet triumph that a woman assumes when she 
has found out a secret. 

' Yes, we know,' said the Chevalier. 

' In that case,' said Laurence, ' we all know it, and so we 
need not say anything more.' 

' I have observed the face of that young man,' said the 
Chevalier, without naming him. 'I, who have lived among 
men of action, have studied many faces, and I have never yet 
been deceived by any face. The traitor I know, the flatterer 
also : the luxurious man and the self-indulgent : the liar and 
the heartless — I know them all. This young man has a bad 
face. He is false and treacherous : he is selfish : he has no pity.' 
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1 The last illusion which will perish,' Laurence remembered, 
* is the illusion which we call love.' 

Flavia set her lips and nodded her head vindictively. If Mr. 
Oliver Luttrel should ever fall into the hands of this young 
woman, Laurence thought, there would be a bad quarter of an 
hour for him. A political prisoner among the Carthaginian 
ladies after they had sharpened their nails would not have had 
a more unpleasant time. 

The Chapel of the New Testament Believers is called by 
some the Upper Chamber and by some the House of Consolation, 
and among some it has a more sacred name still which may be 
left to the brethren. It is such a Chapel as may be met with 
everywhere in the poorer quarters : small, ugly, with a little 
window over the door and another window, round headed, at the 
end. It stands in Union Street, which is better known than 
most of the Southwark streets, because one must pass through 
Union Street in order to reach Eed Cross Street, where there is 
the most charming little settlement, or Colony, of culture and 
sweetness in all London, not excepting the Brewers' Garden at 
the back of the London Hospital. 

The Chapel was furnished with benches half filled with 
people: at the end was a low platform with a harmonium. 
Flavia and the Chevalier sat down near the door, nodding to 
some of the congregation. They all turned and gazed at the 
stranger in some astonishment. A well-dressed stranger does 
not often visit the Upper Chamber. Presently, one among them 
rose and advanced to him bearing a little bundle of tracts in his 
hands. He was a man of meek and gentle appearance and 
bright eyes. 

* Bead them,' he whispered earnestly. * They are intended 
for the Inquirers. You will see that our position is one that 
cannot be shaken. And they know it.' He jerked his head to 
the right, perhaps he meant those of Westminster Abbey, or 
those of Lambeth Palace : but he did not explain. * Do not,' he 
added, ' resist the power of Truth. Let your heart be open to 
the voice of Truth.' 

Just then the door opened and a woman appeared dressed in 
black silk. Upon her head was a kind of black mantilla which 
fell over her like a veil. She stood at the door for a moment 
and pushed back her veil with her hands, looking round the 
room as if to observe who were present. Her eyes fell upon 
Laurence and she started. "Why did she start ? Then the veil 
fell over her face again and she walked up the Chapel and 
mounted the platform, taking her seat in an armchair in the 
middle facing the congregation. This was Claudia. She was 
curiously like her sister Cornelia, yet with a difference. She 
had the family nose, but it was softened, so to speak, by a 
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reduction in length and breadth. She was small of stature, like 
the rest of the family, but she was not stiff and angular like 
Cornelia. Although she was now fifty years of age she was still 
pleasant to look upon : her features were mobile : her hair was 
abundant and was rolled up in a kind of crown : her eyes were 
large and lustrous : they should therefore have been sleepy eyes : 
but on the contrary they were curiously bright and keen. These 
observations' were made during the short space when she stood 
in the door and looked round the Chapel : after the veil was 
dropped again her face was invisible. 

Felix Laverock came into the Chapel after his mother. At 
the sight of Laurence he dropped into the farthest corner, 
hanging his head with every sign of confusion. Apparently, 
therefore, the gift of the mother had not also been granted to 
the son. Then the service began. There was a small desk at 
one side of the platform and a harmonium at the other. 

The nonconformist service is always much the same what- 
ever Truths are preached. They sing hymns : read and ex- 
pound the Scriptures : the minister offers a long prayer : and 
then followeth the sermon. 

In this case the sermon was not one of fire and wrath, but 
of praise and faith : with simple and homely experiences : it 
was preached by one who, like a Quaker, spoke because he 
thought he had something to say. When he sat down another 
rose and said what was in his heart : and then another. Mean- 
time the prophetess sat in the chair, motionless, her lace veil 
hiding her face, her hands in her lap. She did not sing with 
them : she seemed as if she did not pray with them. Laurence 
could not keep his eyes from her. He was affected with a 
strange sense of incongruity. How did this woman come 
here ? She should have been wrapped in a peplum and been 
attached to the oracle of Delphi. So dumb, so still, so regard- 
less of the folk, may have sat the priestess before the oracle was 
given. 

Then he discovered, while the speakers poured out the 
thankfulness and joy of their hearts, that the people all seemed 
to have the same kind of eyes. No doubt there were grey, blue, 
brown and black eyes among the people : but their eyes were all 
curiously bright. This kind of brightness goes with the variety 
of faith which scoffing would call credulity. It is the bright- 
ness of enthusiasm. Every crank has such eyes. You will see 
it in the leaders of mobs as well as in the Captains of the 
Salvation Army. 

The last speaker left the beaten path of personal experience 
in order to consider the position of the Church — their Church. 
The discourse was clearly intended for the stranger within the 
gates, because the speaker looked at Laurence, and the people 
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turned round and gazed at him to see how he would receive 
the Truth : whether he would take it fighting, or whether he 
would fall prostrate under its mighty influence and own that 
never hefore had he known what was the Truth or where that 
article was to be obtained. If he had been the Prince of Wales 
himself this stranger could not have been the object of greater 
curiosity. 

The position, in fact, of the New Testament Believers is 
exactly that of the Primitive Church as described in the earlier 
chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. The speaker pointed this 
out with great care. As in those days of simplicity and faith, 
so in the Connection all were equal — the brethren did look as if 
the average weekly wage was from thirty-five shillings to two 
pounds a week. As in the Early days, so in the Connection, if 
one were to grow rich — the thing seemed too remote to affect 
the imagination of the hearers — he would divide his wealth 
among all. There was true brotherly love among them — where 
else outside the Connection could that be found ? They had no 
creed or formula, but all was done by faith. They had no 
priests, but all were equal. And as to the gift of Prophecy and 
Tongues, where, outside the Connection, could it be found at all 
— oh ! where else — where else — than in this humble Chapel of 
a few chosen believers, snatched from the wilderness of the un- 
believing world ? 

Flavia and the Chevalier nodded approvingly as each point 
was made. When it came to the last Felix in his corner con- 
torted his limbs and hung his head. 

Then the harmonium played a few chords and the people 
began to sing, sitting in their places, a long chaunting mono- 
tonous hymn, which rose and fell, verse by verse, and produced 
a most strange effect upon one at least of the gathering. 
Laurence felt as if he were being mesmerised, or were inhaling 
laughing gas. Already he felt his head swim, his limbs tremble, 
his senses reel. Then the people sang their hymn louder and 
faster, and they caught hands and stood up, and some, swayed 
their bodies to and fro in rhythm like children at a musical 
drill : and some leaped and some wept aloud and some laughed. 
The harmonium, meantime, kept playing a monotonous droning 
accompaniment. The prophetess sat motionless. 

Suddenly she sprang to her feet. 

Then the music stopped and the people became silent and 
sank down upon the benches, panting, gasping, eager for the 
voice of Prophecy. 

The woman tossed back her veil over her shoulders and 
threw out her arms. 

• ••••••• 

It lasted for ten minutes. It flowed like a cascade after 
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rain : it was turbulent in its headlong rapidity. It seemed to 
issue from the lips but not from the brain : in this way the 
ancient priestess was wont to deliver the oracle as if it came 
not from herself. It was full of ejaculations and of Scripture 
phrases. It seemed to uplift the souls of those who listened 
with open mouth and kindling eyes : it filled them with rapture. 
As for Laurence, he was like one who reads a book of spiritualism 
and finds here a phrase and there an idea which he compre- 
hends, and presently lays down the volume and looks around 
and discovers that he is, after all, in a world of sense and 
of touch. Nothing that the prophetess uttered touched him : 
it was unlike anything he had ever heard : he was bewildered. 
But the mesmeric feeling left him when the singing ceased. 
The gift of Prophecy ! what had she prophesied ? It is not, we 
know, the gift of foretelling, but of outspeaking. What had she 
outspoken? He could seize on nothing. 

The Prophetess 1 This remarkable person — could she really 
be a daughter of Vicesimus and a sister of Lucius, Cornelia, 
and the unfortunate Julia? Could she really belong to that 
respectable family? She was utterly thrown away in this 
obscure corner of the city. She should have taken a West End 
Chapel and started a new Church for the rich instead of for the 
poor. There are always so many rich people in search of a new 
Gospel that the revival of the early Church could not fail of 
success. A new Gospel for the Bich has not, in fact, been 
attempted since the Foundation, now fifty years ago, of the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church of St. Irving. In the Borough 
her gifts were thrown away. Who careth for the religion of 
Bank Side ? Who concerneth himself with the tendencies of 
Southwark ? A remarkable woman. If a charlatan, then one 
of the finest water. If an enthusiast, then filled with enthu- 
siasm of a most uncommon kind. A truly remarkable woman. 

She stopped as suddenly as she began, sitting down and 
drawing the veil again over her face. The people began to sing 
another hymn — of praise and gladness. 

When the hymn was finished the Prophetess arose again, 
but quietly, and threw back her veil. 

'A portion for Brother De Heyn,' she said, softly. 'Hast 
thou said in thy heart, it is vain to serve the Lord ? ' 

The congregation regarded Brother De Heyn with admira- 
tion and envy. He had received a special message. 

The Chevalier himself, however, bowed his head stricken 
with remorse. There had been grumblings with his lot. Be- 
bellious thoughts had truly troubled his soul in his thankless 
drudgery of the week. 

' A portion for Sister Flavia. Be angry for thy sister's sake, 
but sin not. Leave transgressors to the Arm of the Lord. 1 
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The tears came into Flavia's eyes. 

Then the Prophetess looked straight before her. But 
Laurence started and changed colour at her next words : — 

' A portion for the child of Lucy.' "What did she mean ? 
1 Thou art come from the Isles of the East where is the land of 
Ophir. Peace be upon thee and a blessing. Amen — Amen.' 

The congregation stared. Who was the child of Lucy ? Was 
this a dark saying like unto those riddles which in Bunyan's 
story cheered the heart of Mansoul ? 

Then they sang another hymn, a hymn of dismissal, while 
the saucer went round and the pennies rattled. He who carried 
the saucer counted out the money when he had finished, and 
entered the amount in a little book. Then he gave it all to 
Felix, who slipped it into his pocket with a blush of shame. 
Laurence now understood why he came to the chapel — his 
mother it was who ran this little chapel and paid the rent and 
the gas, and he himself was Paymaster, Clerk or Assistant 
Treasurer, though not as yet numbered with the Faithful. 

* And how on earth, 1 Laurence asked himself, ' did the Pro- 
phetess know me ? Child of Lucy — of course she could mean 
none but me/ 



CHAPTER IX. 

•let brotherly love continue/ 

When one is quite young, many opinions are strongly impressod 
upon the mind which have afterwards to be modified or aban- 
doned. For instance, we used to be taught by certain allegorical 
pictures that at some definite moment — say when one had 
arrived at the great age of eighteen — a choice would be offered 
us — a choice for life — an alternative. Jt would be quite clear 
and plain : there would be no mistake at all about it : on the 
one hand a broad and flowery road presented to our considera- 
tion, down which thoughtless young people would be running 
hand in hand, laughing, singing, drinking champagne, and having 
the finest time possible, so that 4 everyone would envy their 
happiness. On the other hand a narrow and rocky path beset 
with thorns. But we knew very well which we should choose : 
for, look you ! the benevolent angel who offered this choice would 
also show us the end of the flowery road which these cheerful 
young people could not see — otherwise they might have gone on 
dancing and singing where they were, but they would certainly 
have gone no further. • For it ended in a flaming portal, and on 
either side there was a dancing devil with a pitchfork, enjoying 
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the pleasures of anticipation, grinning to think how these light- 
hearted yoting people would very soon begin to laugh on the 
other side of their mouths — the inside, I suppose. Also, over the 
rocky path the angel would show that there were hovering other 
most lovely angels. We never had the least doubt which we 
should choose. In those days we also considered that the older 
one grew, the wiser we should be, the more virtuous, the stronger 
and clearer in vision, the better able to see the Kingdom of 
Heaven itself, and the open gates of the New Jerusalem. Now, 
alas! these beliefs have undergone profound changes. As re- 
gards the young man's choice, for instance, we have learned 
that it is offered him every day all through his life, though 
doubtless there are some days when the choice is of greater 
importance. 

A chance or choice was one day presented to Oliver Luttrel. 
Unfortunately it was not granted unto him to behold the 
dancing devils at the end of the road. Indeed, in making his 
choice, he really did not understand that he should meet this 
disagreeable pair at the close of his journey : he thought that 
this road, like the other, would lead him to a certain arm-chair 
much in the thoughts of ambitious youth — the Presidential Chair 
of the Royal Society. Everything now leads to a Chair. Fame, 
while she blows her trumpet, bears aloft a Chair instead of a 
Crown. It has got arms and a high back. Sometimes it is a 
Presidential Chair — that of the Boyal Academy, Boyal Society, 
Geographical or other learned Corporation : sometimes it is a 
Bishop's Throne : sometimes it has a woolsack unon it : some- 
times it is a Judge's Chair of State. Sometimes it is nothing but 
a plain Windsor Chair — one remembers the sight of an empty 
arm-chair which once brought tears to the eyes of all who speak 
the English tongue. Never a laurel wreath anymore. There is 
one advantage in the exchange : the laurel crown was sometimes 
spiky and too often a misfit. I say, then, that Oliver, when he 
made his choice, thought that he was in no way hindering or 
interfering with the career he had set before himself. As if the 
Chair of Honour was ever to be reached along the road where 
those foolish virgins dance ! 

The serpent tempted him. The serpent came in the shape of 
his brother, the man upon town, bookmaker, gamester, rook. 
This gay and gallant brother, handsome, well groomed and 
dressed, with his pockets full of money, dragged him out of the 
quiet routine of his laborious days and took him into the King- 
dom of Misrule. Most young men at six-and-twenty have seen 
enough of this realm to know that it is not for them. In the 
case of Oliver, a youth spent in hard work and the nurture of 
ambitions : three or four years in the Laboratory of a quiet 
German University : little society with other young Englishmen : 
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left him inexperienced in the ways of Queen Luxuria. He was 
not a cynic, because to be a cynic one must affect experience if 
one hath it not. If he knew not the seamy side of that world, 
he knew not its attractions. 

Suddenly he was plunged into the very inner ring of this 
world, where everybody seemed brimful of happiness, everybody 
seemed rich, nobody had apparently anything to do but to sing 
and dance and feast and laugh. 

Consider. This was a great change from the quiet life of the 
Laboratory. And in every man there is a sleeping devil. 

Consider again. His own people— his brother and sistei — 
astonished and dazzled him. Julia — the divine Giulia — formerly 
Sal — who could approach her for beauty and for careless prodigal 
generosity ? And his brother — formerly Pharaoh — once in rags — 
Oliver remembered of the former life nothing but the rags — there 
was no one, even among his own friends — to Oliver they appeared 
to be friends — who could compare with him for looks or for 
cleverness. He was a man of many accomplishments : he could 
play the fiddle or the banjo or the piano : he could sing — all in a 
swashbuckler, cavalry-camp sort of way : he could ride : he could 
tell stories : he could make up and act : he could also — but this 
Oliver learned afterwards — play every game of cards and perform 
all known tricks with these valuable and amusing toys. The 
knowledge was extremely useful to him though he kept it a 
secret. This handsome roystering gallant was Oliver's brother — 
wonderful to relate — his brother ! And he had always expected 
to meet his brother — if ever he should, by misfortune, chance 
upon him — in rags. 

How had they arrived — this pair — at this present greatness ? 
In the world of the Show, Circus, and playing folk, such instances 
of rapid rise are not unknown. The clog dance on a carpet at a 
racecourse : the song and hornpipe in a public-house : the daily 
practice of arts and accomplishments which delight the world and 
pull in the money : an engagement with a wandering circus : 
then one with a music hall : the discovery of unknown talent : 
the development of personal graces: careful teaching, quick 
learning — put all these together and you may understand how the 
pair of ragged Bomany children managed to push ahead and 
presently put on splendid raiment, and assumed some of. the 
manners of the swell. 

This brother began to come often to the Laboratory. At first 
he looked about the place with curiosity. Then— finding that no 
money was to be made by electric apparatus — with contempt. 
Strange that one of his people should take up with a pursuit by 
which no money could be got I Why else should a gipsy ever 
learn anything? 

' Sonny,' he said one day, after trying to understand what 
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the scientific profession really meant — 'why don't you chuck 
it up ? ' 

' Chuck it up ? "Why — what else could I do ? • 

1 Something useful. Something that would bring in the 
chips.' 

' I shall get a better salary some time, I suppose.' 

• A hundred and fifty pounds a year ! Three pound a week I ' 
Mr. Stanley made this calculation with infinite contempt. * To 
think of a likely chap like you content with a hundred and fifty ! 
To be sure you can't do anything ; but I'd teach you. Can't you 
get something out of the old man ? ' 

' No — he has nothing. He gave me all he had left in order 
that I might stay on in Germany.' 

' Three pound a week I Well, you've seen how we live— and 
you seem to like it.' 

' It is a kind of life,' said Oliver calmly, ' that I had never 
seen before. Of course I like it. But a man who has got work 
to do can't sit up all night.' 

His brother laughed. ' Suppose that is his work,' he said. 
• Well, three pound a week, my son, won't run to it. Most of the 
young fellows you saw the other night chuck away that much 
and more every night of their lives. They have their fling — and 
a good fling too — and it's well worth all the money. But, you 
see, my chap ' — he became here very didactic — ' wherever the 
money is flung around — whether at a Fair, or a Horse Race, or 
the Stephanotis Club — gentlemen like me are always standing 
about to pick it up. Ye — es : that's my walk in life. I pick it 
up. Oh, there's a hundred ways— all on the square — to look at. 
The best of all ways is a little game, just for two — piquet or 
e'carte* for choice — with me on one side of the table and a nice 
young gentleman with his pockets full on the other, and the 
champagne ready and within reach on the sideboard. No big 
jobs and 1 U's for me : let me collar the ready cash, whether 
it's ^ve pounds or fifty, and be ready to give revenge for another 
evening. Then, my son, nothing nasty can be said. And no 
partners. Some of my pals work in couples. They go back- 
wards and forwards to America : they catch the Colonial Juggins 
and they work the railways. Everyone has got his own way, 
and that is mine. Well, you see, Oliver, since that's your new 
name, the night's my working time, and, if I went to bed at ten, 
it would be in bed at the workhouse.' 

Some men would feel ashamed should a brother openly 
avow that he consorted with young fellows having their fling 
solely in order to win their money. Oliver did not. Perhaps 
this laxity was due to hereditary lawlessness in his blood: 
perhaps to that remarkable education which left him free to 
create his own morality and to select his own religion : perhaps 
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he knew already that his brother must be making the money 
which he so freely scattered in some such way as this. 

'Well, sonny,' the brother continued. ' In a year or two the 
young swells are cleaned out. But there's always a new lot 
coming along. My pals and me — we stay until the place gets 
too hot for us. You can come among us if you like. But you've 
got no money to lose ; and so, my dear boy, if you come, you 
must learn how to pick it up.' 

Oliver made no reply. His brother, he perceived, would not 
understand that it was the mirth and the music, the singing, the 
laughter, the carelessness that attracted him. It seems a poor 
kind of temptation for a young man of study and science ; yet, 
if you drop your hook into the sea with such a bait, you are 
pretty sure to catch your young man, whatever be his pro- 
fession. 

' Oliver,' Pharaoh went on, changing the subject, ' that was 
a queer story you told me the other night about all that money 
— you know.' 

' Yes. It is a queer story,' Oliver replied, with a little effort. 

' And the girl who ought to have it all ' 

' No — it is her father who ought to have it. The girl's got 
nothing to do with it.' 

' How long is it since you found out ? ' 

' Only a fortnight or so. I found an old letter in a desk and 
I read it and put things together.' 

* Ye — es, and you've been thinking about it ever since.' 
'Naturally.' 

' As you eay. The heir is the dead man's nephew, and you 
say that he won't claim it.' 

' He won't claim it. He only heard the other day that his 
uncle was dead — heard it accidentally : he never hears anything 
and he knows nothing. When I told him there was no Will 
and that it was all his — all his — all that great property his — 
well : he said he would never claim it. Says there is a curse 
upon it. A curse 1 If I had it I would soon show what I 
thought of the curse.' 

' What would you do with all that money if you had it ? ' 
asked his brother softly. 

• I would build a Laboratory for myselfl I would — but you 
don't understand ' 

' No fun ? No little suppers ? ' 

Oliver laughed. ' Yes,' he said, ' I would take my share of 
amusement too. But my work should come first.' 

( He won't claim it 1 Lord ! I never knew people could be 
built that way. And he's got a daughter. Now : if he were to 
get that money and then become a Fercher, it would all go to 
that girl?' 
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* I suppose so.* 

* Then it's hers by right, isn't it ? » 

* I suppose so.' 

( Yes. I've been thinking over that story more than a 
bit, and over the way you thought o£ There's something 
in it.' 

'What way?' 

4 Don't be a fool, Oliver, because, though you may have been 
a bit on, you were not so far gone as to forget.' 

4 What I said the other night,' Oliver replied quickly, * was a 
mere fancy. It meant nothing.' 

4 A mere fancy, was it, though ? Well, my boy, it was a 
very artful fancy.' 

4 1 said, if such and such a thing were to happen.' 

4 How the devil is it to happen if someone don't make it 
happen ? ' 

Oliver was silent. 

4 Now, look here, sonny. The money ought to be kept in tho 
family, where it belongs, oughtn't it ? That's justice. If the 
Queen rakes it in — that's injustice. Is one man's stubborn 
folly to keep that money out of the family ? Certainly not, if 
we can prevent it. How can we prevent it? Very easily, 
says you. Only — one good turn deserves another. If the girl 
gets the money, she must take you with it. That's fair, 
isn't it ? • 

Oliver said nothing. 

4 I've said this to myself over and over again.' 

4 You don't understand the thing at all,' Oliver burst out. 
1 I'm sorry I ever mentioned it to you. Do you think the girl is 
the sort — the sort that you know — to whom one could even 
hint at such a bargain ? ' 

4 One woman, I take it, is like another. And I never met 
the woman yet who was above thinking of money. Or the man 
either,' he added with impartiality. 

Oliver said nothing. 

4 Well then, supposing that little idea of yours could bo 
carried out ' 

4 1 will not touch it. I will have nothing to do with it.' 

4 by somebody else. I suppose if you were married to 

the girl you could prevent her from imitating her fool of a 
father. Suppose you begin by getting engaged to her ' 

4 1 have thought of it,' Oliver replied gently. 4 In fact, I 
have made a beginning.' 

4 Without an engagement or a marriage, it would be no uso 
thinking of it.' 

4 It is no use, I tell you. I can't think of it.' 

4 Well then, someone else must. Look here, Oliver, this is 
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too good a thing to be let go. I'm going to make you rich. 
Can you, to begin with, get engaged to this girl ? ' 

Oliver considered for a few minutes. While he sat consider- 
ing, his face changed. It became once more, as it had been in 
the old days when he was a half-starved child, a face as of a 
skull with a tight skin over it, crowned with a thick black mat 
of hair. 

' Yes,* he said sullenly, ' she shall be engaged to me, whether 
she likes it or not.' 

* When she is, let me know.' Mr. Stanley rose as if to go. 
• Time enough then.' 

' What do you mean to do ? ' Oliver asked with alarm. 

1 My boy, you shan't be put to the least trouble, or danger, 
or difficulty in this matter. I know a poor devil — a lawyer he 
was once, out he came to grief over the money — couldn't count 
it, I suppose — who'll do the whole job. He's paralysed now : 
lives by writing whatever he's told to write. You want a certain 
document. Give him the names and the signatures, the dates 
and all about it, and that document, whatever it is, will be ready 
to time.' 

( He knows your name, I suppose ? ' 

( If you suppose that, you suppose I am a fool. No, my son ; 
he does not know my name. And if he did, nobody knows that 
I'm your brother. And as for you, he's never seen you, nor 
heard of you, and you won't come into the business at all till 
the end.' 

* And when we've got the document, what then ? • 

'We'll think of that afterwards. Can you get the sig- 
natures ? ' 

Oliver opened a drawer and drew out a paper. 

'Here is an old deed. I picked it up in Joe Mayes's office 
the other day. It contains the signature of Samuel Norbery. 
The other signatures are his witnesses — Joseph Mayes and an 
old clerk who is dead.' 

' Oh ! Who is Joseph Mayes ? ' 

'He was Mr. Noroery's clerk, and now calls himself his 
successor. He's got some of the papers of the old business.' 

' Oh I He's got the papers. I suppose he might have been 
one of the witnesses if a will had been made.' 

' Very likely. Most likely.' 

' Do you know him ? • 

1 Yes — very well. I have always known him.' 

'Humph I If such a will were found among the papers, 
what would he be likely to do, now ? ' 

'He would certainly try to make terms with the parties 
concerned before he showed the document.' 

'Good man! Well now — supposing— listen to me— sup- 
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posing his name — the name of Joseph Mayes — should happen to 
be on the paper as one of the witnesses, and suppose he was 
himself to find the thing among the papers — eh? — without 
expecting or suspecting — eh ? — what then ? ' 

4 1 don't understand.' 

' Think a bit. First, he finds — suppose — a will. This startles 
him more than a bit. Then he finds his own name as a witness. 
This is another startler. He knows, very well, that he never 
signed that name. Therefore, not being quite a fool, he perceives 
that the thing is a plant. Very good. He puts it aside — mind, 
he don't destroy it — and he thinks it over. The more he thinks 
it over, the more he begins to remember when and where he 
signed that will. And mind — he's got to produce it — nobody 
else — and, if necessary, he's got to swear to it. Nobody else has 
got anything to do with it. If there's a row they go for him, 
not for you and me. Do you catch on ? It's this way. If he 
produces the will — he will get from somebody concerned, after 
the money is secured — a big lump. If he don't he will get 
nothing. He knows he didn't write the will — he may suspect 
what he pleases. Let him suspect. And it's all to his advan- 
tage that there shall never be any proof. Now, young man, do 
you begin to tumble ? ' 

Oliver sat down and gasped. The audacity of the proposal 
filled him with amazement. If the thing could be really done, 
without any assistance at all from himself! and if the thing, 
should it fail, be made to appear the work of another man I 

( I will take this paper,' said Pharaoh, putting it into his 
pocket. * Now give me the full names. Oh I they are in the 
deed. But — I say — what about the second witness ? ' 

* Take the man in that paper. It was old Backler's clerk — 
and he's dead.' 

'Well— and the date?' 

' Make it seven or eight years ago — any day.' 

* Good. But suppose we were to fix a day when he could be 
proved to have been out of town ? ' 

* Old Norbery never went out of town.' 
' Better and better.' 

' I have learned,' said Oliver, trying not to look guilty, ' that 
a will is nearly always kept by the solicitor who draws it. 
Generally he keeps the letter of instruction if there is any, and 
the first draft as well. Let us have all those. Here is a letter 
of Mr. Norbery's, to show the handwriting — and here is a paper 
drawn in the handwriting of Mr. Backler his lawyer. You see, 
it, is written on large thin blue paper.' 

* Oliver,' said his brother with eyes of admiration, * you've 
gut a head. You will be a credit to your family yet, though you 
were bought for a fi-pun note.' 
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He took these papers too, and placed them in his pocket. 

' There's one thing more,' said Oliver. * The old man had 
robbed his brother-in-law and therefore he hated his nephew. 
Better let that be expressed in the will. 

* How about a condition — the money to go to the girl when 
she marries Oliver Luttrel — eh ? ' 

'No— no — not that. Say — when she changes her name — 
on the day of her marriage — when she ceases to be Althea 
Indagine.' 

1 Yes. I see. That is better.' Mr. Stanley made a note to 
this effect. * That shows a good strong healthy family animosity. 
When she ceases to be an Indagine. We'll add a little clause 
about you, I think. Sammy,' he added with great feeling : ' I 
really feel proud of you. You call this just a mere fancy, do you ? 
— with everything .cut and dried ready to hand. Just a mere 
fancy, was it ? Well, you shall give that dear girl her money : 
you shall pay the man — what's his name ?— Mayes — a thousand 
pounds — five thousand pounds. How much is it ? Half a 
million ? We'll make the milestones fly. Not a word more till 
you are engaged. Come to Julia's to-morrow evening. There 
will be one or two people and a little Nap, or something lively, 
afterwards. I'll lend you some money. Until this comes off — 
I'll keep you rolling in money. But, sonny, for Lord's sake 
don't play with the sportsmen of the Stephanotis Club.' 



CHAPTER X. 

TEE ' SATURDAY REVIEW.' 

They were talking of the Poet. 

' Above everything,' said his daughter, ' I wish that he could 
go back to the world of letters and rejoin his old companions. 

( After all these years most of them must be dead and gone,' 
Laurence replied. * I have been into Fleet Street and searched 
the old haunts. No poets I am told meet now at the Rainbow, 
except accidentally.' 

' You have given him new life, Mr. Waller. If only you could 
take him back again to the old ways. I dream of his taking up 
again, even after all these years, the active life which he gave up 
thirty years ago.' 

Laurence reflected. 

•As for the world of letters,' he said, * I know nobody in it. 
Your father is the only poet I have ever seen. But I might 
make him willing to find his own way back. May I try — if only 
for the sake of pleasing you ? ' 

h 
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His voice dropped a little : a girl with the least grain of 
coquetry would have observed a softening of his eyes. But 
Althea thought not of those things. She was thinking of her 
father. Better would it have been had she shown some little — 
any little — sense of what might be in the young man's heart. 
Better had he forced her, then and there, to understand. But 
he was in the Paradise where in a purple mist everything that 
one desires seems about to happen of its own accord. In such 
a Paradise one never desires to hurry things. Why shake the 
tree when the fruit is about to fall ? Happy land I Happy 
those who live in it, though they presently, it must be confessed, 
get fat and lazy. 

He set himself to the task, however — and he succeeded. It 
was by an artful deception that the moralist cannot but deplore. 
You shall hear what it was. Now an artful deception of the 
more elaborate kind takes a little time to arrange. Duplicity is 
troublesome. Treachery requires stage management. 

When his scheme was perfected he repaired to the house in 
New Thames Street, a paper carelessly rolled up in his hand — it 
was in the morning — and he boldly knocked at the door of the 
poet's study. Nothing less than the poet's study, if you please. 
He knew not, altogether, his own temerity. Yet no one, not 
even Althea, had ever before ventured to disturb the sacred 
saclusion of this spot in the morning. Why, it is in the morning 
that the darling of the Muses gets his finest ideas. The children 
. of Vicesimus did not more religiously respect the sanctity of 
the Academy. Yet this young man boldly, fearlessly, knocked 
at the door with less hesitation than if it had been a lawyer's 
office. 

The room into which he entered was lined with books all 
round the walls from floor to ceiling : there was not a single 
new book on the shelves, not one whose freshness of binding 
proclaimed it to be less than thirty years old. The Poet was 
discovered standing at his shelves taking down one book after 
another in the idle manner of one who loves books so well as to 
love handling them. He was, in fact, * looking up a point.' 
Many idle men are perpetually employed in looking up a point. 
With his fine, delicate features, his long white hair, his tall 
figure, he looked every inch a poet. He was clad in a dressing- 
gown made of some shawl-like stuff frayed at the wrists and 
ragged at the skirts. Thirty or forty years ago all poets, 
authors, actors, musicians, dramatists and painters, Bohemians 
and bachelors, wore such a dressing-gown in the morning — as 
well be out of life as out of fashion. The dressing-gown was in 
fact as much a part of the literary profession in those days as 
the stout-and-oyster supper after the play and the half a dozen 
goes of brandy or whisky pu ich after the oysters. The garment 
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was tied about his waist by a thick crimson rope with tassels, 
once very splendid though now faded ; and what with the books, 
the dressing-gown, the crimson rope, the white beard, and the 
flowing locks, the Poet looked and felt extremely professional 
and business-like. 

He looked up and smiled a welcome — actually he welcomed 
a visitor who dared to disturb his mornings. He who had 
received no visitors for so many years I 

* You, my young friend ? Come in — come in. You wished 
perhaps to see my den — the poet's workshop. Ha ! ha ! A 
poor place — a poor place — but look around you 1 ' He himself 
looked round with a little anxiety as to the properties. It is not 
on the stage alone that we are anxious about the properties. He 
was reassured. The table was strewn with papers, and these — 
as they should be — were covered with verses ; an open drawer 
showed a pile of MSS. ; a pen lay upon the papers ; three or 
four note-books lay open ; the chair looked as if it had been 
just pushed back ; by the empty fireplace was along, low leather 
chair, on the seat of which lay an open book ; on a smaller table 
at the window was a row of books, some open, some waiting, 
all tossed in an admirable confusion ; on the mantelshelf hung 
pencil sketches, framed, of literary men, famous the generation 
agone, the memory of whom is now somewhat faded. Mr. 
Indagine felt on the whole satisfied with the look of his study : 
it had a certain learned disorder as of the Scholar and the Poet ; 
it showed a wealth of books ; it looked like work. One thing 
alone was wanting. There were no proofs. This defect went 
to his heart like a knife. It seemed to spoil all. There should 
have been a pile of proofs — printer's proofs. But— he took 
courage again — would this omission be perceived by the young 
gentleman from far Australia ? 

* You may retire from society, Mr. Indagine,' said his admirer, 
'but you cannot, I observe, retire from work.' 

' One must work or die. Not to work would be high treason 
to the Muse. The gift of expression is conferred, I take it, Sir, 
on the express condition of work.' 

' You must have done a great deal since you came here.' 

The Poet sat down in his arm-chair, crossing his legs and 
resting his fingers one upon the other. It is an admirable atti- 
tude for one who speaks words of weight. 

' I have worked — sometimes successfully — sometimes, as is 
the case with all who work on Art of any kind, with less success. 
The results of thirty years are in this room.' 

'Then we may expect another volume — many other 
volumes ? • 

* Young gentleman, I said work : I did not say, publication.' 
'Surely — with submission — one includes the other.* 

l2 
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* My dear young friend,' Mr. Indagine rose solemnly, 4 1 will 
confide to you that I have had, not ambitions — at my age ambi- 
tions are dead — but a Design, a Purpose. I have proposed to 
myself a posthumous pleasure : I have resolved upon leaving 
behind me, at my death, my works ready for publication.' 

' Oh I at your death ! Nay, Mr. Indagine ' 

* Would you have me give them — my enemies — another 
opportunity for showing their malice and malignity? No, 
Sir, no.' 

' But — thirty years — your enemies are dead by this time. Or 
they are now powerless. "What were you saying the other night ? 
"We were talking of popularity and we argued back from Australia 
to the Mother Country. Think : you took the line that if a man 
was popular in the colonies he must first have been popular at 
home, you remember ? The inference, Mr. Indagine, though you 
made no personal application, was obvious, permit me to say, to 
every one present.' 

The Poet sat down again and murmured softly, as these 
grateful words of flattery dropped upon his ear. The young man 
looked so earnest, so deferent, and with eyes of such admiration, 
that he could not choose but to murmur and purr. 

' Only one inference is possible,' Laurence repeated. 

The Poet laid his head upon his hand. ' You wish me * 

he began. 

1 1 wish you to come out of this retreat, where you have shut 
yourself up too long and to return to the world with the harvest 
— the sheaves, the golden grain — of your long seclusion.' 

' To return ? No, no — it is too late.' 

' As for your old friends,' Laurence continued, * they are gone. 
Most of them are dead, and the world has, I assure you, long 
since forgotten the savage attack made upon your name and 
fame.' 

' How ? If my verses have become popular, how can the 
world have forgotten the history of the poet ? ' 

* There are some poets, perhaps, into whose private life the 
world seldom inquires. It learns that they lead a retired life. 
No one, for example, has ever written a life of Tennyson — or of 
Longfellow.' 

' It would be, I confess, a triumph to appear in the world 
once more.' 

* Surely. Though the old circles of which you have told me 
are long smce broken up. By the way,' Laurence blushed and 
hesitated, ( there is a curious illustration of that inference — I said 
it was an obvious inference — which I have just seen in a paper. 
He unfolded and straightened the paper in his hand. ( It is the 
Saturday Beview,* He laid it on the table and turned over the 
pages. • You know the Saturday Beview ? ' 
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1 1 remember it. Yes, yes—it was started by some men in 
our set. There was a clever man named — I forget his name — 
who became Editor. The Saturday Review— does it exist still? 
It began cleverly.' 

' Why, here it is ! I should rather think it did exist I There 
is an article about you in it.' 

* An article ? An article about me ? * The Poet started to 
his feet. ' About me ? ' 

* There may have been a thousand about you while you have 
been hiding away. However, here is one.' 

1 Give it to me— give it to me.' 

The article was one of those in small type which are found 
in the middle of the Journal. It was on the single sheet of four 
pages which is sometimes found in the very middle of the paper. 

* It is called,' said Laurence, as Mr. Indagine eagerly turned 
over the pages, •The Poet of a Single Volume.' 

Mr. Indagine read it aloud. As he read, his voice faltered, 
his cheek flushed, and his eyes glowed. 

The writer of the article began by asking who was Clement 
Indagine, and what had become of mm. He likened him unto 
a certain Waring commemorated by another poet. He asked 
why, after one effort, one single volume of verse, which con- 
tained promise if not actual finished work, of a higher order 
than had ever been given to the world since the appearance of 
Keats's Poems, the writer had suddenly disappeared. This 
opening sentence it was which made the voice of the reader to 
shake. 

The article occupied a column and a half in length, and pro- 
ceeded to quote from the poems and to comment upon them, but 
as in the capacity of humble admirer rather than hard and cold 
critic. The readers of the Saturday Review must have marvelled 
greatly at the attitude of this writer, because, to one who read 
the extracted gems, they did not seem so very wonderful after all. 
They might even be called commonplace. Now, it is not the 
wont of this Journal to bestow unstinted praise upon mediocre 
poets and commonplace writers. Perhaps, however, there were 
finer passages lying unquoted in the volume. The praise might 
have seemed to the habitual reader overdone, even on the sup- 
position of the hidden gems, and one who read the paper regu- 
larly would perhaps have observed a je-ne-sais-quoi m the style 
not altogether in harmony with the rest of the paper. But Mr. 
Indagine had not seen the Saturday Review for thirty years, and 
the article was praise of his own work. Therefore he saw nothing 
strange, forced, or dissonant. 

In conclusion the writer said : — 

4 We have quoted enough from the remarkable volume before 
us to prove that this unknown author was as a Poet ft whole 
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head and shoulders above any of his time, except Tennyson and 
Browning. In the sweetness and flow of his metres he antici- 
pates Swinburne : in quiet pathos he surpasses Longfellow : in 
simple unstudied grace he is equal to Austin Dobson : in the 
dexterity and ease of his verse he resembles Edmund Gosse. 
The widespread favour with which he is now regarded : the 
natural manner in which his lines spring to the memory of 
writer and speaker, and are daily quoted, and have become 
household words : show that the world at large is, like ourselves, 
anxious to know what, who, and whence is this Clement Indagine. 
If it was an adopted name, what was his real name ? If he be 
one of those to whom the Gods have shown their love in the 
manner customary to the Olympians, where did he live and 
when did he die ? If he is still living, why has he written no 
more ? Why was he received at first with indifference, or con- 
tempt, or worse ? By what strange fate has this writer been 
passed over and neglected by his own generation only to spring 
mto new and vigorous life in that which follows? This is a 
unique literary phenomenon : and it should be taken to heart 
by the most unsuccessful. Nay : we believe that the story of 
Clement Indagine and his posthumous fame — if indeed it be 
posthumous — will hereafter become as much a commonplace of 
consolation for the failures in Poetry as the history of the rejec- 
tion of Vanity Fair has been to the novelist who hawks his 
bolster of MSS. from publisher to publisher. But let someone — 
someone — tell us— who — who was Clement Indagine ? • 

The Poet read the last lines in an agitated voice. The tears 
stood in his eyes: his lips trembled: his cheek was flushed. 
Then he folded the paper and tried to appear calm and critical. 

'This/ he said, 'is — ahem! — unexpected — I confess, and 
gratifying— most gratifying. I admit, young gentleman, that it 
is most gratifying. After so many years to And oneself the 
subject of such criticism — so appreciative and so generous — is 
indeed a phenomenon in the History of Letters. It is very 
gratifying. The language of the writer, I think, is calm, critical 
— even cold in parts.' Oh, Poet! 'But it is sympathetic 
throughout. Perhaps a more typical selection of pieces might 
have been made for quotation, but the writer speaks from a fall 
heart ; his mind is fully charged with the verses — he is saturated 
with his author. That is as it should be. Young gentleman, 
you are singularly fortunate. You are a stranger from far 
Australia— from the Antipodes— yet you— and none but you — 
bring me the news that I am read and loved out there — out there 
— and therefore, by inference — yes, yes, by inference — at home. 
And then you — none but you — uring me convincing proof— clear 
and tangible proof— that I am a name and a power among my 
own people.' 
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His voice broke. He sat down and was silent for a space. 
His eyes were humid. 

Laurence, who had smiled while he spoke of the coldness of 
the writer, now watched him with anxious look. Had he gone 
too far ? 

'My ambition,' said the Poet, 'has been achieved. After 
long years it has been achieved. Now let me depart in peace, 
since life has no more to give me. I say, young gentleman,' he 
rose with unsteady legs, * let me— let me ' 

Laurence caught him in his arms as he fell forward, fainting. 
The crown of laurel— late plucked, late wreathed — was too much 
for him. 

Ten minutes later he had recovered and was sitting up, the 
Saturday Review still in his hands. 

' But for you, Mr. Waller,' he said, ' but for you I should never 
have seen this. I cannot, indeed, thank you too much. No, I 
cannot, I cannot. The sight of this article has brought me such 
a moment of happiness as I never expected to feel. Will you 
leave me now ? I must think — I must think. No, without you 
I should never have heard of my own fame. Althea sees no 
papers. My brother-in-law reads nothing — Oliver tells us nothing. 
The Cottle girls, poor children 1 hardly know the meaning of 
literature. Leave me now.' 

4 One moment, Mr. Indagine.' Laurence took the paper out 
of the poet's hands, and opening a penknife, he cut out the 
article. * You don't want the whole paper, do you ? I will take 
that away. Bern ember, Sir, we must have more work from you.' 

' Ha I ha 1 ' the Master laughed : the Master threw back his 
head and laughed : * more work I Yes. You shall have it. More 
work I It lies ready for you in the drawer.' 

* And you must return to society. Promise me that you will 
come out of your seclusion and return to the world.' 

* Yes, yes— return. That is, I will — I will think of it.' He 
did not laugh at the thought of returning to the world. Laurence 
remembered the words of his daughter : * The world has become 
dreadful to him.' 

'You will come back to a sympathetic world. Your old 
world of wits is broken up. You will appear in a different world 
altogether. I am truly fortunate in having been the means of 
bringing these things to your knowledge.' 

1 Young gentleman,' the Poet seized his hand, * I am grateful 
to you. If you knew — if you could ever guess the half— of what 
I have suffered from the neglect — the unmerited neglect— of the 
world — you would realise something of what I feel. Yes — yes — 
there must be a change. But go — go now — and let me see you 
later on. I must be alone — to think— to feel — to understand 
what has befallen me.' 
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All this happened in the morning. 

In the evening Laurence, who had been dining in the West, 
returned about ten. 

He looked in, as was his wont. There were signs of excite- 
ment and agitation. 

* Oh ! Mr. Waller,' cried Cassie, ' only to think ! Mr. Inda- 
gine is a great man at last ! We are so proud. Althea has 
brought us the article — such a beautiful article ! We read it all 
through. We sent Sempronius to buy a copy of the paper — here 
it is — but we can't find the article in it.' 

'No? Then it must have been in another number. Of 
course. Perhaps in next week's. Never mind. It is a grand 
thing for Mr. Indagine, is it not ? — to find that he has become 
so famous.' 

* Felix says that none of the fellows at the Poly ever heard 
of Mr. Indagine's poetry,' said Sempronius from his retreat. 

* At the Poly I ' Cassie repeated scornfully. ' What do they 
think of at the Poly but gymnastics and lectures and things ? 
You don't go to the Poly for poetry. I have never seen Althea 
look so happy, Mr. Waller. You have made her as happy as 
her father. 

'The Bank is honoured,' said Mr. Cottle, 'by this public 
recognition. Shakespeare, Marlowe, Massinger, Fletcher, Vice- 
simus Cottle, Clement Indagine ! A goodly succession indeed ! 
My father would have been gratified by this public recognition.' 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE DOCTOR'S HAPPINESS. 

I do not suppose that anybody ever woke up on a fine summer 
morning with a greater sense of satisfaction, a warmer approval 
of conscience, or a more balmy confidence that things were going 
to happen exactly as they were wanted than Laurence after this 
cold-blooded deception of the aged bard. He would have danced 
and performed capers and pirouettes had he known how : he 
would have sung songs of joy and gladness had he known any, 
but no such songs are manufactured in these days : he would 
willingly have dressed himself in purple silk and gone upon 
Bank Side with a crown of roses on his head and a gold cup, or 
a lute, or some such trifle in his hand in order to show his 
gladness after the manner of the ancients. But young men now 
do never display these outward signs of joy. Alas 1 His joy 
was to be turned into sorrow and his laughter into mourning. 
The reason of the joy was nothing more than his success by 
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means of craft and subtlety. Eeason and argument would have 
failed with the divine poet. Flattery succeeded. This, indeed, 
is the only form of deception which never fails. When the fox 
in the fable — the only fable which is always true at all ages and 
at all times — got that cheese from the crow and was taking it 
home with a smile of satisfaction, he was met by a monkey who 
assured him, with many bows and smiles, that of all the crea- 
tures of the field, none was so truly virtuous, so disinterested, as 
the Herr Beineke. He was wool all through, said the monkey. 
He was the only perfectly white creature. He was straight. 
Benevolence and integrity shone in his eyes. He then entreated 
the fox, whom he addressed indifferently as Your Grace, or Your 
Lordship, or Bight Beverend Sir, to give him, the worst of 
sinners, some short discourse upon religion. He himself would 
hold the cheese during the sermon. A moment later, he ad- 
ministered the moral from a lofty branch. 

Apprenez que tout flatteur 

Vit aux d6pens de celui qui l*6ooute. 

The rest of the story and how the monkey fell a victim to the 
wolf and the wolf to the pig, who ate up the cheese while the 
weasel was making up a story, may be read in Phsedrus. 

Flattery had succeeded. Althea, ignorant of the means, was 
pleased. Why, the poet swallowed it all, even the grossest bits, 
with greediness, and when it was finished, only longed for more. 
Now, he would come out of his retirement — for which he was 
already prepared by the delusion of wide-spread fame — and go 
back to the world, whatever that might mean. If he would 
only do that, only take Althea away with him, what mattered 
any amount of delusion ? Let him even tempt once more the 
malignity of his enemies. During his thirty years of sulks — 
what a splendid spell of that enjoyable mood ! — he must have 
made many thousand lovely lines. But Althea would also go 
into the world when her father returned to it. 

Althea was pleased. Some day he might have to confess to 
her the deception he had practised. If— when — no — if — a certain 
termination of his visit should really happen, he would have to 
make a clean breast. But not to the poet. He who had deceived 
himself at the outset might harmlessly continue in an illusion 
so pleasing and so healthful to the soul. Never was man made 
more happy by a device so simple. This young man felt no 
real remorse for his deception, but ho was certainly uneasy as to 
the way in which Althea might take it. 

How Althea would take. it. He stood at his window and 
looked across the river. Bank Side was very noisy and busy : 
hundreds of men ran up and down the planks with baskets on 
their backs: there must have been an immense order from 
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someone for broken glass: scrap iron was certainly in great 
demand somewhere. But this young man saw and heard 
nothing. Like Althea, he was fallen into a dream: he saw, 
somewhere in a bower of bliss, a young man and a maiden : the 
young man wooed the maiden and she gave him her lips to kiss. 

Presently he awoke from this blissful vision and finished his 
dressing. Then he went down stairs. No one was in the house 
except Sempronius, whose holidays had just begun. Some boys 
go to Broadstairs or Brighton or Walton-on-the-Naze for their 
holidays : Sempronius went into his corner beside the window. 
But he enjoyed his holidays quite as much as any other boy, 
because he read all day long — not books from his grandfather's 
library — butborrowedbooks — Scott— Fielding — Defoe — Smollett 
— Dickens — everybody. Cassie had gone to her photographer's 
studio; Flavia to St. Martin's; Lucius to his perch on the 
Higher Branch ; Cornelia to her seat in the porch beside the 
Body. Breakfast was laid for him— and Sempronius was in his 
place, nose in book. 

'Well, boy,' said Laurence. 'How are your sisters this 
morning ? ' 

' Cassie cried all night,' said the boy, without taking his eyes 
off his book. ' I heard her through the partition.' 

• Why did Cassie cry ? ' 

' Oh ! • The boy shook his head impatiently — what were 
Cassie's woes to a boy in the middle of 'King Solomon's Mines' ? 
' She cried because she's quarrelled with Oliver.' 

'You think that?' 

' I know it's that. Flavia knows it too.' 

4 You have reason for believing ? • 

' Oh bother,' said the boy. ' I've seen him kissing her a 
dozen times.' 

' This fact, my young friend,' said Laurence, pouring out his 
tea, « taken singly, might seem to favour your hypothesis. The 
danger, however, of a general conclusion from one or two isolated 
facts ' — but the boy shook his shoulders and put his fingers to 
his ears. 

The rude awakening took place after breakfast when Laurence 
retired to the Bank for his morning tobacco. There are always 
a few of the unemployed lounging about here in the morning 
exchanging ideas. The young swell who had nothing to do was 
popular among them because he readily conversed with them, 
made everybody free of his pouch and proved himself a ready 
lender of those small sums which it would be an excess of duty 
to remember or return. 

The Doctor it was who rudely awakened him. He came 
marching briskly along Bank Side on his morning round, and 
seeing Laurence, stopped to greet him cheerily. The Doctor 
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was always a cheerful man : all doctors in general practice are 
cheerful : in fact, cheerfulness is the first subject in which a 
medical student has to satisfy his examiners. Only a specialist 
is allowed to be sometimes grumpy. 

4 Why, 1 he said, * you are the very man I was thinking of at 
the moment.' 

* I am glad to have been in your thoughts.' 

* This very morning after breakfast I went to my brother-in- 
law's study — a thing I haven't done for years. "Clement," I 
said, " I should like to carry the good news to that new friend 
of ours who has brought us so much happiness." ' 

* Good news ? ' Laurence was thinking of the article and its 
effect. * I took in the paper myself, yesterday morning.' 

'You did. Nothing ever made him so happy. But it is 
even better news than that. In the evening — in the evening' — 
the Doctor's voice broke a little. He sat down on the bench 
and cleared his throat. * Twenty years ago ' — he started his in- 
formation with a new paragraph, as people will when they are 
much moved — *I began a most interesting experiment. You 
know something of it, already. I wanted, first of all, to isolate 
a boy from the more mischievous influences of the age. I wanted 
him to grow up free from prejudices, so as to look at truth with 
clear and steady eyes. I proposed that he should learn, for him- 
self, what we vainly try to teach — how to elevate his soul. I 
thought that a boy taught to search for truth in all her forms 
would the soonest arrive at the one doctrine which can ever 
advance the world — I mean the sacrifice of self.' 

Laurence thought of the doctrine at which the seeker after 
Truth had really arrived — the exaltation and worship of self ; 
could the Doctor then be quite ignorant of his pupil's views ? 

* Well — my son — I have always called him my son — grew up 
and has become what you know and have seen. Am I right to 
be proud of such a son ? ' 

* As a man of science,' said Laurence, gravely. 

1 To keep him long enough in Germany to finish his studies 
ran away with all the little money I had left— not that I grudge 
it. Never was money better spent. But it is the fact. My 
brother-in-law, as you may suppose, is not rich. In fact his only 
property consists of three or four houses bequeathed him by a 
cousin, and we are not able to do more than live with strict 
economy. Do I weary you with these details ? ' 

1 No, no, not in the least, I assure you,' said Laurence, won- 
dering what this might mean. * Pray go on.' 

* You have taken so kindly an interest in Clement : we all like 
you so much. Well, I will go on. We are getting old, he and 
I — and there is Althea. There is Althea.' 

If the Doctor had not been gazing into the middle of a half 
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laden barge he might have seen the young man's cheeks flush 
suddenly — and it might have caused even the least suspicious 
man in the world to have suspicions. 

' There is Althea,' Laurence repeated, with an effort. 

1 We think of her and of her future and we tremble. For, 
when we are gone what will become of her ? We have lived 
altogether apart from the world — foolishly, I now think — but at 
first I had my work and Clement had what he thought sufficient 
reasons : therefore, the girl has no friends : and she will have 
very little money. What is to become of her ? She is ignorant 
of the world and innocent. She might fall a prey to any 
designing person. Good Heavens ! What will become of her ? 
The question has been before us lately a great deal, and I 
* confess that it makes me very uneasy. After sixty anything 
may happen to a man. What is to become of Althea when we 
are gone?' 

4 Doctor,' cried Laurence, eagerly, ' let me • 

1 One moment, my dear young friend — one moment. Last 
night, after Althea had gone to bed, Oliver, who was with us, 
opened his mind. 1 

' Oliver ? Oliver ? • If his cheek had been crimson before, it 
now became white. * Oliver opened his mind ? ' 

( Oliver told us that he has long loved Althea. — and asked our 
permission to address her. That is my news. That is why I am 
so rejoiced. Oliver and Althea. — my adopted son and my sister's 
daughter. They have been brought up together. They know 
each other entirely. We can trust her happiness to Oliver with 
such confidence as we should feel in no one else. Her happiness 
must be considered first. As for other things, there is a great 
future before him ; she will be proud of her husband. That is a 
great point.' 

'But there is Has Althea— has Miss Indagine— con- 
sented ? ' 

'Oliver will speak to her this evening. We agreed that 
nothing should be said to her by ourselves, and we would not 
endeavour to influence her. She will not know our own hopes : 
Oliver has promised not to put this view of the matter before her. 
It is left entirely to her heart.' 

' To her heart,' Laurence repeated, his own a little lifted by 
the assurance. 

' As for Oliver, he will have a wife who is one of a million. 
That he knows very well. I have for some time hoped that the 
influence of love would be brought to bear upon his character. 
There is a point in the history of every man when love is needed 
for the full development of his character. He may pass through 
it without getting love, and without permanent loss, but for most 
men it is needed, I think that Oliver has reached this point. 
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Love will reveal to him many aspects of humanity of which he is 
as yet ignorant.' 

'Yes,' said Laurence shortly. 'Has Oliver spoken to yon 
about the — the progress he has made towards your doctrines ? ' 

4 No : he is feeling his way. He is working, searching, and 
meditating. He leads the simple life which befits the true 
scientific spirit. I am content, so far.' 

• The business will be settled, you say, this evening.' 

* Tes. Come in at half-past nine. Come in and rejoice with 
us. You have brought so much light and happiness to the house 
that we should like you to be present at our new rejoicing. I 
haven't bored you with all this gossip, have I ? You look worried. 
I ought to have noticed that before.' 

'No — no. You have interested me* — he tried to smile — 
1 much more than you can guess. I am most interested. I will 
be with you this evening.* 

The Doctor nodded and laughed and strode away to see his 
patients. 

This was the rude awakening. This was how things were 
going to happen just as he desired. This was the end of the little 
story which he had resolved to watch. Now, indeed, he might 
pack up his things and go home. 

But the story was not yet finished. 



CHAPTER XII. 
althea's engagement. 

One who goes a- wooing should dance as he walks, and should 
laugh when he speaks : he should have the light of love in his 
eves, and the flush of yearning on his cheek. He should also 
snow the certainty of conquest in his carriage, which should 
be valiant and confident, yet not arrogant. To come creeping, 
with downcast eyes, a cloudy brow, and an anxious pale face, 
is a poor way to open up a subject so delightful and so full of 
interest. Yet it was the way adopted by Oliver. He had 
asked Althea to meet him in her father's study at nine that 
evening. She certainly knew what he proposed to say : that 
false start made on Bank Side warned her. Some girls go to 
such an interview with beating hearts and burning cheeks : 
Althea went quietly and gravely, with no outward sign of emotion 
whatever. 

Outside, in the opposite room, the two old men sat at their 
chess table, pretending to play; but one exposed his Queen and 
the other forgot to take advantage of it. One left a mate easy to 
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be snatched and the other saw it not. Yet, as usual, they sat, 
chin in hand, as if pondering the way of war. 

Althea was the first to keep that appointment. She betook 
herself to the study at the stroke of nine. Here she waited, 
standing thoughtfully at the table, playing with a paper knife. 
She was thinking how best to frame her answer. Now a girl who 
intends to accept a man does not generally — at least, one hopes 
not — cast about for a fitting formula of words. 

Oliver appeared in ten minutes. As we have said, he pre- 
sented little outward show of the passionate lover. Had he been 
ten years younger you would have said he was sulky. He was 
nervous ; he fidgeted with his hat as if not knowing where to 
bestow it, as happens to persons unaccustomed to the manners of 
the Great. Althea watched him curiously. That Oliver should 
even imagine to himself that he had fallen in love with her was a 
thing so contrary to all her experience of the young man, that she 
was fairly puzzled. If you live with a person and watch him 
every day, and have made such an estimate of his character as 
seems to suit witli every one of his actions and quite satisfies 
you : and if that person goes and does something totally at 
variance with that estimate — something that will not fit into it 
at all — you are justified in feeling bewildered. However, she had 
come to hear what he had to say. 

* What do you want with me, Oliver ? ' she asked, as he did 
not at first speak. 

'Lucky to find you alone at last,' he replied grumbling. What 
sort of wooer is that who would begin a declaration of love by a 
grumble? 

' I am always alone, I think.' 

'You are always with that Australian fellow. Well, he's 
going back to his own country soon.' He lifted his eyes sharply 
to watch the effect of this announcement, which had no founda- 
tion in fact. But the girl showed no sign of emotion. 

' Indeed ? ' she said ; ' he has not told me that he was going. 
I am sorry. We shall all be sorry. But that is not what you 
came to say, Oliver.' 

' You remember ' — the lady at this stage generally turns her 
head and drops her eyes, but in this case the situation was re- 
versed. The lover turned his head and dropped his eyes, while 
the lady continued unmoved. ' You remember, Althea,' he cleared 
his voice and tried to look cheerful, but failed. ' You remember,' he 
repeated for the third time, ' what I said to you a week or two ago.' 

' On the Bank, you mean ? In the morning ? Certainly, I 
remember that astonishing announcement. Of all men in the 
world, you — Oliver — my brother Oliver ' 

* No — never your brother — nor your cousin — nor any relation 
at aD.' 
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1 My brother — in my own mind, always . . . you told me that 
you loved me.' 

* I did. And you reproached me on account of • • • about 

• . . Cassie. You remember that too ? ' 

' Certainly.' 

' Does that reproach still stand, Althea ? ' 

1 No ... no ... no, it does not. I have spoken to Cassie 
and she declares that there never has been anything between 
you . . .' 

* Never anything between us. Quite so. Cassie herself says 
this.' 

' Yet I cannot understand it. It is wonderful. After what I 
have seen — in her eyes and in her face . . . and in yours, Oliver 
— could all those signs mean nothing ? ' 

* You have heard, Cassie says there was never anything be- 
tween us.' 

* Yet I cannot understand. "We all thought . . . well . . . 
since Cassie says so. But it is wonderful. Almost as wonder- 
ful as that you should fancy for a single moment that you are 
in love with me.' 

1 Yet, Althea, that is the case.' 

' Say it once more, Oliver. Look me in the eyes and say it 
again.' 

He stood facing her. She was taller by an inch and more, 
and as she stood upright, her eyes bent upon him, he seemed 
half a foot shorter. And his face had got the old ugly look 
upon it. He to love this girl ! As well think that Comus could 
love the Lady I But he tried to lift his head and to meet her 
gaze. 

1 Althea — I love you ' — but his eyes dropped. 

She laughed gently not scornrally. 'No — no,' she said. 

* There is no love in your voice, Oliver : none in your eyes : 
and none in your heart. Tell me, what does it mean ? Why are 
you trying to deceive yourself ? ' 

* I do not understand you, Althea. I tell you that I love 
you and you laugh at me.' 

'I laugh because it is so ridiculously untrue. And again I. 
ask, Oliver, why you are trying to persuade yourself ... or 
me . . .' 

' Pray, Althea, since you are so wise, where did you get your 
knowledge ? How do you know the symptoms of love ? ' 

4 From the books which you despise. From the poets.' 

' Oh I The poets . . . the poets ... if you are going to be- 
lieve the inflated rubbish of the poets ! ' 

' I am quite sure — from the poets—that if a man loves a girl 
his heart is so softened in thinking of her, that he must show his 
love in his eyes and in his voice and by his manner. You love 
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me, do you, Oliver ? Yet there is no softness in your eyes or 
in your voice. No — my dear Oliver — we have been brother and 
sister together a good many years : we will continue brother 
and sister, if you please.' 

* This comes from living alone. Softened heart ! Rubbish! 
Love, in truth, is the most simple thing in the world. Two 

Persons are attracted towards each other, by the laws of Nature, 
f the girl is beautiful, as you are, she attracts the man readily. 
They call this the Power of Beauty. Very good. I am at- 
tracted to you by the laws of Nature — which I do not pretend 
to resist. If you are pleased with me, you will accept me. But 
we need not talk any nonsense about softening of hearts. 
Accept me, Althea. You have known me all your life. You 
have not to find out what kind of man I am : you must know 
beforehand that I shall do my best to make you happy.' 
' Indeed, Oliver, I do not know that, at aU.' 
' You can't expect to have an angel made on purpose for you. 
Better to know beforehand the worst that can be said about a 
man than find out afterwards.' 

* What do you think, now — to be practical — will make me 
happy?' 

Oliver sat down and laughed. He had made the first plunge 
and was more sure of himself. He was more at ease sitting, 
because Althea continued to stand, and she was taller than him- 
self and dominated him. 

' If you talk sentimental rubbish,' he replied, • you would be 
happy with love and the union of two hearts and the mingling 
of souls and the extravagant worship of a lover. We are not in 
the Elizabethan age, however. If you talk good honest sense, 
you want, to make you completely happy, first ' — he looked up 
with a complete return to cheerfulness — * material comfort. 
Every woman likes to be warm and well clothed and to have a 
reasonable certainty about the daily bread and jam. You shall 
have that, assured. Next, you want a complete change in your 
life. You are at last — I think the coming of this Australian 
chap has done it — sick and tired of this hole of a place. You 
want society, art, travel, and the freshness of new thoughts. 
Well— I will give you that complete change. Confess, now, 
this is what you want to make you happy.' 

' Well, Oliver,' she said, ' you are partly right. Three weeks 
ago I should have told you that I desired no change. Now, all 
is altered. It is true. I do most vehemently desire to go 
away with my father, somewhere — I know not where — any- 
where, so that we may see the world and live among cultivated 
people. This place seems to bo choking me— and now, at 
length, my father is roused from his apathy. Before many 
days, I am sure, he will be as eager as I can wish to get back 
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to the world. You say I want change. Why, I am myself 
changed — I know not how. Even my old power of dreaming 
has left me : you used to laugh at my visions : they do not come 
to me any longer : my mind is full of new thoughts — I am 
grown impatient. Yes,' she murmured, * I want change.' 

*Why . . . there . . . there . . .' said Oliver eagerly, 'half 
the battle is won. You want change — I will give it to you.' 

4 1 think not, Oliver. You have known me all my life, as 
you say, but you have never given me anything : not a thought 
or a hope — and you never will.' 

* Yes—yes — I will give you all — all that you desire.* 

4 No. You are quite mistaken, Oliver,' she repeated, * quite 
mistaken ; you do not love me at all. Two people brought up 
together, as we have been, cannot fall in love : I am no mystery 
to you: nor you to me. We know each other too well, my 
poor boy.' 

4 If you mean that I am to expect you to be different from 
what you are, of course I am not in love. But, Althea, I know 
you so well that I have no need to imagine graces and virtues. 
I have seen them and proved them in you.' 

* Eeally, Oliver ? Then you have concealed your admiration 
very careftdly.' 

* Would you have had me speak before the time ? ' 
4 Whattime?' 

4 There is a time for everything. Now, Althea, give me ^ve 
minutes only — I have my foot on the ladder : I have obtained 
the lowest post on that ladder of fortune and fame. I have no 
income yet, to speak of. But that will come. A brief occupa- 
tion of my present post will lead to something better. I am a 
Fellow of the Boyal Society — the youngest Fellow. The future 
is clear before me. So much for myself. Now for you. My 
father, as I am permitted to call him, has spent upon my educa- 
tion the whole of the fortune which was left to him. He has 
now nothing but the income which he makes by incessant toil 
among these people for whom he has thrown away his life. 
Your father has his slender income, it is true, and it will be 
yours . . .' 

4 You mean,' she interrupted, * that it would be a good thing 
for me if I were to marry you. It is a kind of bargain that you 
propose.' 

* Hear me out. I should get a wife, for my part — the woman 
I love — beautiful and attractive — who would advance me 
socially. A man like myself, without any backing up of rela- 
tions, wants such a wife. Why, of course, the chief advantage 
would be on my side. I willingly own it. No man, Althea, 
can offer in return for yourself anything in the least its equiva- 
lent * — he marred this rather pretty speech by a coldness which 

M 
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took the life and meaning out of it. 'Yet on the whole you 
would not lose by the . . . the arrangement. "Without non- 
sense about softening of hearts, think of it in this way, Althea.' 

She shook her head. ' We waste the time,' she said ; • it is 
perfectly impossible that I could ever love you.' 

' You think so because your head is full of poetic rubbish. 
Wait a little. When we are engaged your thoughts will begin 
to dwell about me, and I dare say you will discover all kinds of 
gifts and graces in your lover that you would pass over in your 
brother. For instance, you would like your husband to be a 
distinguished man. Very well, I think I may promise you 
that he shall be distinguished. I will make science a ladder by 
which to climb to any heights you like.' 

'I would certainly like my husband to be distinguished,' 
Althea replied; 'and yet . . . No, Oliver. Let there be no 
more said. I do not love you and you do not love me. What 
is the use of going on ? That is the last word.' 

Oliver made no reply. For a few minutes there was silence. 
Then he played his last card, speaking slowly and distinctly. 
It was the card he had promised not to play. 

' There is one word more. It may influence you. In the 
next room are two old men who love you, Althea — as much as I 
do. At this moment they are most anxiously waiting "to hear 
the result of this talk.' 

' Where ? Do they know ? ' She changed colour. ' You 
have told them ? ' 

' I could not attempt to win you, Althea,' he replied with 
dignity, ' until I had first asked their consent.' 

He said this without the appearance of bragging over this 
virtuous conduct. ' They not only know what I am saying to 
you, but they have given their consent, and that most readily 
and heartily. Althea ' — he was now speaking with greater 
animation and the appearance of sincerity — ' I declare to you — 
I am sure you will believe this — there is nothing in the world 
which would please and rejoice them more. They are growing 
old : they cannot bear to think that the time may come — and 
that soon — when they must leave you alone — friendless — and 
slenderly provided for. In me they see a protector, rather than 
a lover. Think of these old people, Althea.' 

The tears came into her eyes. ' Yes,' she replied, ' I am 
always thinking of them.' 

' That you should be left alone — in such a place — with no 
other resources than the precarious rent of a few houses in this 
poor quarter — no wonder they tremble. At this very moment, 
Althea, I repeat, they are waiting anxiously to know your 
answer.' 

' Oh ! what answer can I give ? What should I give ? 
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Oliver, you must understand. It is impossible — it is impossible 
— I could never marry you — because, we could never love each 
other.' 

* You may change — I am sure you will change — when we are 
engaged.' 

' No — no — it is impossible. I will tell them so.' 

* And if you did not change we could break the engagement. 
Can you believe that I would hold you to an engagement if you 
could not love me ? ' 

* Well, but, Oliver, girls don't get engaged only in order to 
break it off.' 

* No. On the other hand, very few girls have seen their 
future husband half a dozen times before they become engaged 
to him. The love comes after — if it comes at all.' 

* No ... no ... it is impossible.' 

* Think of my father, Althea. Make him happy in thinking 
that we are engaged. He believes in me, you know. He thinks 
I am going to be the greatest man of science that ever lived — 
and he thinks that I shall make you happy. For his sake — for 
your own father's sake, Althea — let us pretend to be engaged 
until the love that follows will bind us surely.' 

* Pretend to be engaged ? ' 

' Why not ? There are only our two selves — and these two 
old men — we have no friends. Such a thing might hurt 
another girl, but it can do no harm to you. No one at all, 
outside, shall know it. If you find, afterwards, that it cannot 
come to anything, we can break it off. But to make them happy, 
let us pretend.' 

* Is it possible ? • the girl asked. * You have actually gone 
through all this pretence of love only to make your father 
happy ? » 

' If you like to think so • 

4 It is good of you, Oliver. It was a kind thought. I have 
never known you do a kinder thing. But no — it is impossible 
even to pretend.' 

' Only at first, to make them happy.' 

'To make them happy I would do anything. But this is 
nonsense.' 

* I will release you whenever you please — nay — I will not 
consider you as bound to me by any other than a conditional 
promise. We will tell them that it is conditional. You shall be 
engaged, Althea, with the understanding that you can step out 
of it at any moment.' 

In the other room, the chess-board was now pushed aside. 
The Doctor and the Poet, joined now by Laurence, waited in 
silence for the decision. A hundred times during the day had 

m2 
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the young man been tempted to go to the Doctor and say, ' This 
adopted son of yours, whom you believe to be working his way 
to the doctrine of self-sacrifice, is a cold-blooded worshipper of 
self, the centre of the universe; he is utterly incapable of 
sacrifice ; he has deceived and thrown over the girl whom he 
once pretended to love ; he has no illusions ; he is as incapable 
of honest love as of self-sacrifice. He is not worthy to be even 
under the same roof as Althea. Yet you rejoice at the possi- 
bility of his marrying her. Should they marry, certain misery 
awaits her.' Thus and thus did he frame a speech which he 
might make to the Doctor or to Althea's father. Yet he could 
not say it. He had no right to interfere. He had learned by 
accident what Cassie would refuse to confess openly. He had 
learned by another accident the man's real views. Yet he could 
not interfere. 

They waited, therefore, sitting in the twilight. They waited 
a whole hour while Oliver, pleading his cause, broke that 
promise of secrecy as to their wishes. Laurence stood at the 
window silent, his face, could they have seen it in the twilight, 
sad and anxious. 

Then the old men began to talk. 

* It will make a great difference to us,' said her uncle ; * we 
shall no longer be first in her thoughts.' 

' The house will be intolerable if she has to leave us,' said 
her father ; * yet we cannot keep her here after she is married.' 

* Clement, we must not begin to think of ourselves. The 
girl's happiness comes first. And the boy, if I know him, will 
make her happy.' 

Laurence at the window groaued. 

"When the Bell of St. Paul's struck ten, the door was opened 
and Althea appeared followed by Oliver. 

' Congratulate me,' said the lover. ' Althea is engaged 
to me.' 

Althea ran and fell upon her father's neck. 

' If it pleases you, dear : if it will make you happy : if it is 
what you desire ' 

* My child, what can we desire but your own happiness ? ' 
Laurence on hearing the fatal announcement instantly 

stepped quickly and quietly out of the room. 

* And we are not really engaged,' Althea explained. ' It is 
only — if it will make you happier — a conditional promise.' 

' A promise ' said Oliver, ' a promise — with conditions.' 

* If I find that I can love him — after a time — we are not in 
any hurry — and if he finds that he really loves me — but I don't 
think he ever will — we shall be married. If I find that I cannot 
love him, at any time— to-day or to-morrow — I am free— that iB 
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all. We are not engaged unless My dear father, are you 

satisfied ? ' 

With such conditions and loopholes and hedging round of 
happiness, ought not the fondest father to be satisfied ? It was, 
however, a pity — a great pity — that Laurence had not stayed 
another minute in the room. 

* And where,' asked ,the Doctor after taking his share of the 
kissing, ' where is Mr. Waller ? He was here only five minutes 
ago.' 

1 He is no longer here,' said Oliver softly. ' When he heard 
my words he ran away. Doubtless he thought he would not 
intrude on a family occasion so completely private as this.' 



CHAPTER XIIL 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. 

When Laurence heard those words and saw the triumphant 
face of the successful wooer he fled. He ran away. We are so 
far still children of nature that we cannot always suddenly force 
ourselves to preserve outward calmness, whatever happens. Still 
it would have been better had he waited. Then he would have 
heard the modifications of that boastful announcement. But he 
fled. He did not dare to look at Althea. He broke away — 
evasit—erupit — he vanished. 

This, then, was the end : a rude awakening : for this, he had 
gone on day after day, every day, sometimes all day long, think- 
ing no danger, lulled and lapped in security, enjoying the sweet 
companionship of this girl. To be sure, not one word of love had 
been exchanged : yet he had fallen into a dreamy safety. — Why 
not ? This girl had no lovers : she knew no other young man, 
except Oliver, and as regards that young man, Laurence felt no 
jealousy : why should he ? Oliver, who seldom came to the 
house, was a kind of brother. Besides, he knew very well — any 
man would find this out for himself — that the girl regarded him 
with friendly eyes if not with the favour which he desired. 
There was no hurry. Even to be engaged to her would bring 
him little more than the privilege which he already enjoyed, of 
gazing upon her, worshipping her, and speaking freely and 
openly with her about every other subject. Nay, until this day 
he knew not the depth and devoutness of his worship. When 
he understood this, he learned also that the discovery came too 
late. His castle was of Spanish architecture — or it was a castle 
of cards — and at a touch it fell, tumbling about his ears. There- 
fore he fled. 
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He did not, at first, go far. When the residents of Bank Side 
feel happjr and the weather is fine and the evenings light, they 
stand beside the river and look across and up or down. When 
they are crushed thev carry their wounded spirits to the same 
spot and seek sympathy of silver-footed Thamesis, sweet Thames, 
running softly, great Father of the British Floods. 

What did Cassie in her great trouble ? She crept out alone 
at night and wept over the river thinking that no one would find 
her there. 'Twas a leading case. Laurence did the same. That 
is, he did not weep, but he leaned over the wall and resigned his 
soul to bitterness. Althea was lost — he had thrown away by his 
own folly — by his procrastination — such a chance as never came 
to any man before. By his own miserable folly, he thought, 
Althea was lost to him. The evening should have been black 
and thunderous : it was a fine evening after a splendid day : the 
air was balmy : no night, but a soft twilight, hanging over the 
city which deepened the shadows and softened the outlines and 
filled all happy mortals with a sense of repose. There is this 
strange quality about Nature that when her mood fits our own 
we take it as sympathetic and kindly intentioned in her : and 
when her mood is not ours, we are not irritated therefor, but we 
take no notice at all of her. That she rejoices with us fills our 
hearts with gladness: that she will not weep with us offends 
us not. 

Althea was engaged. Therefore, Laurence had no perception 
or sense of beauty in the river under the soft twilight. She was 
engaged to the man who had no illusions. Love? How could 
such a man love such a woman ? Oh ! most unhappy girl — 
what would be her fate with Oliver ? — and oh ! most unhappy 
lover 1 what his own without Althea ? The water lapped the 
breezes softly and glowed in the evening light, but Laurence 
heeded it not. 

There are many men whom we always, and instinctively, 
dislike from the very first : we do not invite them to enter our 
house : we do not willingly sit down to break bread with them : 
the dislike is a dull and smouldering fire: these men do not 
actually give us pain by their presence or their existence until 
something happens which kindles the smouldering embers into 
flames. Then, dull dislike flares out into burning hate. Just so 
this young man's dislike of his fortunate rival was now changed 
into a most active and lively hatred. 

When one is in very great trouble and misery : when one is 
sick and knows not what may be coming next : when one is much 
harassed by work the mind assumes a curious habit of seeing 
and dwelling upon trifles. For instance, Laurence presently 
discovered that he had turned his back upon the river and waa 
now gazing across the road. Through the open window he saw 
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his cousins assembled. Cornelia, he observed, sat with her 
hands in her lap, as if she was still sitting in her chair at the 
Church door — it is complained of all ecclesiastics that they can- 
not shake their calling out of their looks, their garb, and their 
manners. This reverend lady sat every evening thus bolt up- 
right, without book or work, as she sat all day. An austere, if 
dignified, manner of life. Her brother sat opposite her, reading 
the evening paper. It was the Globe which he generally brought 
home with him and he read it right through, thoughtfully, as 
much interested in one country as in another and in one subject 
as another. This catholic spirit he inherited from his father, for 
the Principal of an Academy should know everything. In one 
window Flavia trimmed a hat, holding it up to the light, turning 
it round. She was not clever at work and would fain have 
sought assistance of Cassie, whose genius lay in millinery. But 
Cassie sat in the other window silent, sad, and heavy-eyed. 

While he gazed upon the group Cassie turned her head and 
saw him. Then she rose and went out to him, carrying her hat 
by the strings. 

'What is the matter, Mr. Waller ? * she asked. 

' What should be the matter, Cass ? ' he replied clearing his 
throat with a show of cheerfulness. 

' Something is wrong. I saw it from the window. What is 
it ? I hear it in your voice. Is it— is it — anything to do with 
Althea?' 

'I am out here to breathe the night air. It is a fine night, 
is it not ? I like the river best when the tide is nearly at its ' 
full. Then the water is freshest and the wind seems to come 
straight up from the German Ocean, doesn't it ? ' 

« Mr. Waller.' 

' Oh, you asked me if anything had happened. Well, nothing 
that we could not expect — I forgot, you see, that I am a stranger 
and they have been together from childhood and the two old men 
want it so very much. But it is nothing to me. How should it 
be ? I have only been here six weeks or so. Pity I did not 
suspect it — but how should I ? ' 

' What is it, then ? ' 

'It doesn't matter to you either, since that business is 
all over with you. You have left off lamenting the scoundrel 
who • 

1 Mr. Waller.' 

' And now he has told the same tale to the girl whom * 

« To Althea ? ' 

* Of course. And they are engaged. That is what I have 
just learned.' 

* Althea I Oh ! I never thought — I could not think that 
Akhea — of all women in the world— Althea ' 
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'Don't blame her— Cassie, child — don't blame her,' said 
Laurence, hoarsely. ' I cannot bear that the least blame—' 

'I am not blaming her at all. Oh! Mr. Waller, I blame 
myself. For she came and implored me to tell if there was any- 
thing — anything at all — between Oliver and me — she wanted to 
know why I was so unhappy. It was all her love and kindness. 
And I declared that there was nothing and never had been any- 
thing. I told her that falsehood — again and again.' 

' Poor child,' said Laurence. 

' Oh ! I am a wretch. If I had only told her the truth this 
would never have happened. But I was ashamed. And now I 
have made you miserable too.' 

' You have made Althea miserable, Cassie. Never mind me. 
She will be miserable for life.' 

' How can she be unhappy if she loves him and if he loves 
her?' 

' But she cannot love him. It is impossible.' 

4 You do not know him, Mr. Waller,' said the girl. * You 
think of him hardly because he has — made a mistake — about me 
— he thought he loved me, you see, and he did not. But of 
course he loves Althea— any man would — and he is so clever 
and so bright that any girl would easily be led on to love him, 
especially if she were led on as he led me on.' 

' I think I know him even better than you, and I assure you, 
Cassie, he is not a man to be led away by any fancies.' Here, it 
will be observed, Laurence made the not unnatural mistake of 
taking a man at his own professions. Oliver declared that love 
was an illusion. Did it follow that he was never to fall into that 
sweet illusion ? ' He does not love Althea and he never loved 
you. He loves himself—his own wretched self.' 

'Well — but you did love her. And oh I Mr. Waller, why 
did you not tell her so ? ' 

' I thought she knew it.'. 

'How could she know it for certain unless you tell her? 
Why, think, Mr. Waller. If a girl make such a mistake as that, 
how wretched she may be— look at me. Besides, Althea never 
talked or thought of such things. She isn't like other girls who 
are always talking about love. Oh ! how could you go on so 
long and never speak a word ? ' 

' I have been a fool, Cassie. And I have lost her — and yet — 
I cannot understand ' 

' Perhaps her father ' 

'Yes — yes — her father and the Doctor wished it. That ia 

the only explanation. But does that explain why he should * 

he paused. ' Unless perhaps he was found out.' 

' What is there to find out ? ' 

' There is a little fact which the Doctor and Mr. Indagine 
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have kept to themselves. But I know it. I think it explains 
our friend's sudden change — well, Cassie, it is no longer any 
concern of mine. I must try and forget her. The story is 
finished, I suppose — I must go away home again. Perhaps, 
after a bit, I shall forget. The story is finished. What a pity ! 
"What an ending ! Now if I were to write that story I would 
end it so differently.* 

4 How would you end it ? ' 

' I would turn Althea's heart to the man who does love her. 
And as for you, Cass, I would harden your heart to the man who 
has deceived you, and I would make you gay and light-hearted 
once more — and bring along a prince for you.' 

* Oh,' she murmured. ' That can never be. But oh, Mr. 
Waller, I am so sorry for you— oh ! so very very sorry. You 
brought us all such happiness, and now it is all gone, and you 
are only made miserable. Oh, I am sorry you ever came here.' 

Laurence laid his hand upon the shapely head — it is the 
action of a brother — and sighed. 

* Don't cry, dear girl,' he said, after a while. ' Don't cry, 
Cass. It is all over and done with. But we are always friends, 
whatever happens. You have lost — I have lost — we have both 
lost. We conjugate the past tense of the verb to lose. We are 
all the more friends over our common loss.' 

She gave him her hand, without more words, and left him. 

He stayed on the Bank long after the lights in the house 
were put out and the residents of the Academy had gone to bed ; 
after the trains had ceased to run in and out of Cannon Street ; 
till the silence of night had fallen upon the great City and its 
river. The silence falls about one o'clock and it ceases — London 
Silence being like the Summer of Labrador — exactly an hour 
later, at two of the clock, when the market carts begin to rumble 
through the street. Finally, in great dejection and with the 
most bitter self-reproaches, he went up to his own room and so 
to bed. 

It is an aggravation of misery that one must always undress, 
go to bed, get up and dress again, whatever the condition of 
mind. For a woman it is worse than for a man. Fancy a poor 
forlorn maiden, whose lover has left her, having to choose her 
frock and her ribbons, just as if she was going once more to 
meet him, to walk among the dewy meadows, to gather the 
wild rose, and to hear the blithe song of the lark, her hand in 
his — Poor child ! She is left forlorn : and she has got to do her 
hair prettily just the same. 

Laurence went to bed and instantly fell fast asleep. But he 
awoke with the weight and suffocation of a horrid nightmare 
which sat upon his chest and choked him. It took the form of 
Althea — to think that Althea, so fair, so calm, so sweet, should 
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become a nightmare. It was in this way. He saw himself just 
as usual rowing with Althea, walking with her, sitting beside 
her, talking to her father while she sat listening or playing to 
them. Always Althea met his gaze of overpowering love with 
the same calm unconsciousness, as if there were no such thing 
at all as love, as if she had never heard of love. And yet when 
she got out of the boat, or when their walk was finished, or while 
they still sat talking, Oliver came in and Althea suffered him to 
stand on tiptoe in order to kiss her. This kiss was the night- 
mare : and it continued after he awoke : it became a thought so 
full of torture that he could no longer He in bed. 

He pulled back the curtains. It was half-past four: the 
sun was already rising — but he had no eye for the glory 
of that phenomenon : besides, Cannon Street Bailway Bridge 
spoils the sunrise for Bank Side. He threw open the window 
and breathed the sweet morning air : the river ran bright and 
sparkling under the blue sky, crisped by the fresh breeze : the 
spires and steeples rose clearly outlined : the Cathedral showed 
every column and every window sharply defined. On the Bank 
there lounged slowly, because he had no bed and was hungry 
and on the prowl for what he could pick up, an unclean bird of 
night, who saw with envy all those barges lying unguarded, 
actually waiting to be stolen, and remembered with regret that 
there was not a single fence in the whole of London where he 
could place a barge if he should fake it. So he crept on his way. 

Laurence watched him with interest. The sight of the poor 
wretch diverted his thoughts. When he had disappeared they 
returned to the old subject. He could not go on as if nothing 
had happened. What should he do, then ? 

In some cases there is only one thing to do — namely, to run 
away. I am always surprised that more people do not run 
away. There are lots of retreats and refuges for runaways — 
with nice casual wards in case they have got through their 
money. And it is a remedy so truly efficacious. You can go 
right away, where the wicked cease from troubling : where the 
importunate creditor cannot find you : where the woman you 
loved and have lost cannot torment you with the sight of her 
happy face — not that you would wish to see it miserable : where 
you will read no more nasty ones on your last failure : where 
the weary take off their boots and are at rest — who would not 
wish for such a place of repose, such a haven of refuge ? Some 
men, however, stay on : they meanly stick to their business : 
they meet the assaults of the wicked with fists and sticks : they 
compass revenge : in love matters they wait — they actually 
wait — until by the help of time, and the pricks and stabs of 
other worries, they can get over it. It is true they always do 
get over it. But how much better to have run away ! 
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Laurence resolved to run away. ' The story is told,' he said. 
• I, who thought to play the principal part, am out of it alto- 
gether. I can go, now. I will put the river and a great many 
streets between Althea and myself. I will even* — he sighed 
heavily — ' I will put the ocean between us. I will go away this 
very morning.' 

You cannot go away anywhere at half-past four in the morn- 
ing, especially from Bank Side, where there are no cabs. The 
love-sick young man was therefore constrained to go to bed 
again. Such is the flatness of things. The most dramatic 
incidents in life have to be interrupted by the small necessities 
of packing, getting the luggage out of the house, eating, paying 
bills, and seeing that you have got small change for the journey. 

Laurence, however, his mind once made up, went back to 
bed and fell instantly asleep and had no more nightmares. 

In the evening, when the various members of the family 
returned, they received the following report from Sempronius. 

The boy deposed that he was reading when Mr. Waller came 
downstairs about half-past nine. He was looking grumpy : but 
he said nothing : he rang the bell for breakfast and walked to 
the window, where he stood looking out with his hands in his 
pockets. He was evidently very grumpy. When breakfast 
came he poured out a cup of tea, broke off the top of an egg, 
looked at it and pushed it away. 

' The Selected at ten a shilling, too,' said Flavia. ' Shameful ! ' 

' He took some bread and butter, drank his tea, and finished 
breakfast. 

' Then,' the boy continued, ' he turned round to me and he 
said " Boy," says he, with his usual cheek, " you may tell your 
father I've had a business letter and I've got to leave unex- 
pectedly. No, I'll write that — " So he went upstairs and came 
down presently with a letter which he put on the mantel- shelf. 
There it is.' The letter was certainly there in confirmation of 
this statement. * Then he asked me if I would mind going as 
far as Blackfriars Station to get a Hansom Gab for him — which 
I did. He had got on his hat and his boots when I came back 
with the cab, and he'd packed up his portmanteau and got it 
downstairs. Well, he didn't laugh or make any joke or any- 
thing : but he pulled out his purse and he gave me a sovereign 
— a whole sovereign ! — Here it is.' No doubt of it ; there was 
the sovereign in evidence. ' And he said " Good-bye, boy, give 
the letter to your father," and with that he got into the cab and 
drove away.' 

* Didn't he leave any message for Cassie and me ? ' asked 
flavia. 

'No, he didn't.' 

4 Nor any for Althea * 
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' No — not any message for anybody. But he gave me a 
whole sovereign.* 

'Then,' said Flavia, with more than her usual sagacity, 
• something must have happened.' 

The letter being opened proved the truth of the boy's state- 
ment. Mr. Waller was actually gone in a manner as unexpected 
and as startling as he had come. 

' Dear Mr. Cottle,' he said. 

• I have to apologise for leaving you so hurriedly. An unex- 
pected piece of news has obliged me to go away at once. I shall 
nave to leave London and shall not be able to return for any 
stay with you before I go home to Sydney. But I hope to wish 
you farewell. 

' Meanwhile I thank you all most sincerely for your great 
kindness to me, a complete stranger : I have completed the busi- 
ness which brought me to Bank Side : I can make no excuse for 
staying any longer. My stay has been one of very great pleasure 
throughout. Pray thank your sister and your daughters for all 
they have done for me. The inclosed will, I hope, relieve me of 
my pecuniary liabilities to you. 

' Very sincerely yours, 

'Laurence Waller.' 

Lucius opened the cheque. ' He has paid for five weeks in 
advance,' he said. ' But he has gone ! Children, it is pleasant 
to receive a cheque for five weeks in advance. But we would 
rather have him back again.' 

1 Oh,' Flavia sighed, ' he is gone. But the cheque will come 
in handy. He is gone. Well, it is something to remember. 
For once in our lives we have known a man who isn't always 
hard up.' 

Sempronius felt the sovereign in his pocket. There are 
possible consolations, even for the departure of a lodger and a 
friend. A whole sovereign ! But Cassie, who alone knew the 
secret of his departure, hung her head. 

' My dears,' said Lucius, with troubled voice. ' The house 
seems empty without him. How shall we make up for his 
loss ? He has gone. Mr. Waller has left us. We repeat the 
words but we cannot understand them. We know that he is 
gone, but we are not yet sure of it. We are thus strikingly 
reminded of the mutability of all earthly things. They are 
fleeting: in fact they fleet and — and— mutable — in the most 
unexpected manner. We might have known that we could not 
keep him, and he would not keep us, always. Five and thirty 
shillings a week in addition was too good to last : and such a 
friend too great fortune for us : yet that he should go so soon, 
just as we had learned to trust and to esteem him I ' 
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' And just,' said Flavia, ' as he was beginning to show an 
interest in Aunt Claudia.' 

'I am thankful,' said the other aunt, 'to think that he 
has seen the Church. I showed him the carvings and the 
Body.' 

* He enlivened us,' said Lucius. ' We laughed while he was 
here. "Why, I think we had forgotten how to laugh. Let us 
now remember that cheerfulness is a duty : it is peculiar to man 
— and to the hyaena — to laugh. Mirthful moments give relief to 
the brain : it is good to be merry. And he told us stories. In 
his company, children, we have travelled. We have wandered 
with him over the plains of Australia : we have sailed across 
the Indian Ocean : we have steamed, always with him, through 
the Suez Canal.' 

' And now,' said Flavia, * he has left us more dismal than we 
were before he came.' 

( I dreamed,' said Cornelia, gloomily, * a week ago, that the 
house was hung with black. A sure sign that some one would 
be taken.' 

' Well, Aunt,' said Flavia, sharply, 'he isn't dead that we 
know of. And now you come to think about it — there was no 
letter for him this morning — where did he get the news which 
called him away ? It hadn't come last night or he would havo 
told us. How was he called away ? No one came for him. 
There was no letter. It isn't like him to do things secretly. 
Something may have driven him away. It couldn't be any one 
in this house. Could it be Felix ? I don't think so. What has 
happened, I wonder ? ' 

' We do not know,' said her father. ' It is idle to seek. I 
repeat that we ourselves,' he looked at Cassie — 'should take 
example of a cheerfulness which ' 

' Here is Althea,' said Flavia. ' Althea, oh ! he's gone. Mr. 
Waller gone/ 

' Gone ? Mr. Waller gone ? Oh ! why has he gone ? ' 

Cassie looked up sharply. There was not the least sign of 
consciousness in Althea's face. If she knew, if she suspected, 
she must be the greatest actress that ever lived — to preserve a 
look of such complete and blank unconsciousness. 

' We don't know,' Flavia replied. ' And we cannot under- . 
stand. He is gone. That's all.' 

' Gone without coming to see us ? Why, my father is expect- 
ing him this evening. Oh ! but he will return.' 

* Perhaps, he says, to bid us good-bye. That's all.' 

' He has gone,' said Lucius. ' He has left a noble cheque. 
But I would rather he had stayed.' 

' He has gone,' said Cassie, feebly. ' Something must have 
driven him away.' 
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* He gave me a sovereign,' said Sempronius. * He wouldn't 
have done that if he was coming hack again.' 

4 My father has got a poem to read to him,' said Althea. 
' Oh ! who will take Mr. Waller' s place at home ? Why did he go ? ' 

' We do not know at all,' Flavia repeated. ' No letters came 
for him this morning and no messengers called. Yet he says 
that he has received news which oblige him to go away.' 

* There may have been something in the morning paper, 
then,' said Althea. ' Something about his father, who is a great 
man out in Australia.' 

4 We never asked him about his father,' said Flavia. 

* His father is the Prime Minister of New South Wales. His 
name is Sir David Waller. He told Oliver so.' 

' Indeed ? ' Lucius looked up with revived interest. ' This 
is interesting. The son of Sir David — Sir — David — Waller. 
Dear me ! This is most gratifying. Children, we have enter- 
tained the son of a nobleman. I thought — I always did think 
— that there was in his manner and appearance a something 
which only noble blood confers.' 

' Well,' Althea laughed. * I do not think there was much 
noble blood in Mr. Waller's descent.' 

' Children,' Lucius continued. ' This is a great honour for 
us. Since the days when the nobility and aristocracy came here 
to witness the performance of Shakespeare's plays, the Bank has 
been deserted by the Great. Eeally — it is a memorable occasion 
in the Chronicles of the time-hallowed quarter. And in this 
house ! In the Academy ! ' 

At this point Cornelia suddenly jumped clean out of her chair 
as if some one had stuck a pin in her. One feels a kind of 
shame in recording so undignified a thing of the lady, but she 
did it, with a little cry. 

' Sister ! ' said Lucius, in amazement. 

Cornelia sat down again. ' I know now,' she cried breath- 
lessly. ' I know why I recognised the voice directly I heard it. 
The voice and the eyes. Brother, are we blind ? They are the 
eyes and the voice of my cousin Lucy.' 

* Lucy, my dear Sister ? But she went away long ago. She 
left Mr. Norbery and got married. It is thirty years ago. And 
this young man is the son of Sir David Waller, Sir — David — 
Waller — Prime Minister — actually — Prime Minister — of the 
Colony of New South Wales. Our cousin Lucy, if she lives still, 
must be in — ahem ! — humble circumstances. We were always 
— up to a certain point— kind to Lucy and her sister, but they 
were, remember, Cornelia, in a humble position, though our 
cousins.' 

1 Until Lucy became a snake in the grass,' said Cornelia. 
1 But for her, Mr. Norbery would, I believe ' 
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Her brother waved his hand. ' Until that time, then,* he 
said with dignity, * we were kind to Lucy and she was grateful. 
On Sunday she was always welcome to tea. We still wish her 
well in her present humble position, and in case of need we 
would again extend our protection. But, Cornelia ' 

1 He's got Lucy's voice and he's got Lucy's eyes. Stuff and 
rubbish about Sir David Waller and noblemen and Prime 
Ministers ! Lucy's voice and Lucy's eyes I • 



CHAPTEB XIV. 

IN TIME OF TEMPTATION. 

Mb. Joseph Mates sat in his room at the back of his office. 
He was resting after the day's work. He had that day sold up 
a greengrocer, and kindly laid the foundation of ruin for a 
draper — in a manner which would have done credit to his pre- 
decessor. There was therefore a glow of satisfaction in his 
heart. He was now taking his well-earned pleasure. The fair 
goddess Pleasure assumes as many shapes as there be figures of 
mortal men. To every one of us she is our own veritable effigies 
engaged in doing continually the thing which at the time we 
love the most. This occupation she varies from age to age, but 
to millions of honest Britons she taketh the form of a middle- 
aged or elderly man sitting in an arm-chair with a pipe, a glass 
of cold without, and the evening paper. The first essential of 
pleasure is rest : the second, tobacco : the third, drink. All 
these may be combined with vacuity of mind. But when one 
gets to the intellectual level of Mr. Mayes, there must be food 
for the brain. Therefore, the evening paper. And, because of 
that intellectual level, it was the sprightliest, spiciest and, conse- 
quently, the most truthful of the halfpenny organs. 

Mr. Mayes, therefore, rested. He was at peace with all 
mankind. The shallow observer doubts whether a money-lender 
can be at peace with the world, and therefore his own con- 
science. Why not ? He gets nothing but his bond — his legal 
rights. It is the business of the good tradesman to buy cheap 
and to sell dear : the money-lender lets out bags of gold on 
lease: he asks as big a rent as he can expect to get. He 
receives, instead of money down, a promise to pay. When he 
exacts the fulfilment of that promise, why should the debtor 
curse him, rage at him, and call him sweater, oppressor of the 
poor, and usurer ? Whatever they called him, Mr. Mayes cared 
nothing. He was at peace with all the world. Though. the 
greengrocer whom he had sold up was at that moment raging 
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and gnashing his teeth, he felt no enmity towards that green- 
grocer. Not at all. He had seen so much of this passion, that 
he felt like a doctor in a hospital or a turnkey in a prison. But 
the unruffled calm of his soul was to be disturbed, and that in 
the most unexpected and the most bewildering manner. You 
shall hear. 

In the room upstairs, where there were the pile of papers, the 
single chair and the table, sat beneath a gas-jet the Chevalier. 
He wore his flat cloth cap, and for convenience of reading, 
though in the daytime he did not use them, he wore spectacles. 
He also had a pipe in his mouth, an old-fashioned German pipe 
with a big bowl. In his capacity as cook he had his stated 
hours, but in that of clerk he had none : it was therefore not 
unusual with him to spend his whole evenings in the room read- 
ing through the papers. "Why not ? He had nowhere else to 
go : his work was almost mechanical and caused no fatigue : he 
was as comfortable in that room as if he were wandering among 
the streets : alone with the papers he could think. Perhaps, as 
he turned over the pages and plodded through the deeds, looking 
for nothing but the name of Mr. Norbery, his mind went back 
to the old, old days before the fatal '48, when he danced 
and made love, feasted, gambled, drank, squandered and con- 
spired, as lighthearted and as careless as any of his Magyar 
race. Perhaps he asked himself what had been the outcome of 
that year of Bevolution, defeat, and bloodshed. Perhaps he 
remembered his own broad lands which had gone to the hands 
that in Hungary grasp all — those of the usurer — and smiled to 
think that he himself in his old age had gone the same way as 
his estates. 

Who knoweth the thoughts of an old man? Too soon — too 
soon — we shall learn them for ourselves — the regrets, the memo- 
ries, the heart-sinkings, the repentance that pass in endless pro- 
cession through his brain. No old man has ever yet written of 
his age : no old woman has ever yet attempted to arrest and 
set down on paper her flying thoughts — they are not all, I 
suppose, regrets, like those of the Belle Heaulmiere, for her 
vanished beauty. 

Ainsi le bon temps regrettons 
Eutre nous pauvres yieilles sottes. 

Many old men write Bemini6cences. They are not at all 
what we want. We have all been young : we all begin to store 
up our reminiscences as soon as we begin to have any memory 
at all : let us know what the old man thinks about as he sits 
in his leather chair beside the fire ; when the workers have 
gone forth fco their toil and the room is quiet, while outside 
the sun falls upon spring blossoms and the lark sings in the 
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*ky, and the clock ticks in the corner, and the dog dreams on 
the hearthrug, and the ashes drop and the coal cracks in the 
grate. 

The Chevalier made no haste : nor did he take rest : he plodded 
on, opening one paper, reading it and tossing it, if it did not 
contain the name of Mr. Norbery, into the right-hand corner. 
If it did, he laid it aside for further examination if necessary. 
But as yet he had chanced upon nothing of the least importance. 
They were the papers which showed the life-work of two very 
industrious persons : yet they were now of not the least use to 
anybody. This, as Mr. Vicesimus Cottle might have observed, 
is the way of man. He toils and moils with a mighty fuss, 
mopping his brows and puffing and panting, and behold ! when 
he has been dead a year or two the whole of his work is 
useless and forgotten as much as the crops of golden grain which 
have been forced to grow by the farmer and have long since 
been garnered, thrashed, ground, made into loaves and baked 
and devoured. 

The pile on the table at the Chevalier's left hand continually 
decreased. That on the right-hand corner continually grew 
bigger. The papers on the shelves gave promise of much more 
work for many a day to come. He finished one bundle— there 
was nothing in it — only the papers connected with some old 
mortgage, bill of sale and so forth — and threw it into the corner. 
Then he took up the next bundle. 

This time he paused and smiled oddly. The Chevalier gene- 
rally smiled sadly. This time it was the smile cynical, which 
gave a novel expression to his face. 

He took up the bundle lying next to hand, turned it over 
curiously, and examined the exterior with more care than seemed 
necessary. In appearance it was much the same as the other 
papers : there was the discoloration of age and some fading of 
the ink, but not much : the tape which tied the papers together 
had lost its colour. The Chevalier, noting these signs, smiled 
again. Something amused him. Perhaps something in his own 
mind : a reminiscence of the past. 

Then he slowly untied the tape and opened the bundle. 
"Within were several papers. One of these was a document en- 
grossed on parchment : it was endorsed * Last Will and Testa- 
ment of Samuel Norbery.' 

* Last Will and Testament of Samuel Norbery,' the Chevalier 
read three times over. Then he laid it down. * This is very in- 
teresting,' he said. * I am glad that I waited for the paper t<r 

take its proper turn. Yes ' He examined a corner of th(* 

outside sheet which had been folded over and showed a few lines 
written in very small character. * Yes : there is no doubt. This 
is indeed remarkable. Now I think I know who is Mr. Norbery'a 

N 
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heir. Fortunate young man ! Fortunate indeed ! Yet — who 
knows ? I think there are not many in South wark who can 
write the Magyar tongue — ' He looked at the writing in the 
corner. » Who knows ? Fortune is deceitful. Now she smiles. 
And then, again, she frowns. Who knows if the Heir is indeed 
fortunate ? • 

He spread open the paper upon the table and began to read 
it with great care. Suddenly his face expressed the utmost 
astonishment. « Is it possible ? ' he cried. • Why — what can this 
mean ? Have I mistaken the packet ? That is quite impossible. 
I marked it instantly and wrote this note upon it when he left 
the room. What does it mean ? ' 

There were two other inclosures in the packet. One of these 
was an ordinary letter, folded, and endorsed * Directions for Mr. 
Norbery's Will : * the other was a packet of three or four big 
blue sheets pinned together, and endorsed * Draft of Mr. Norbery's 
Will.' 

Then the Chevalier rose and, taking these documents in his 
hand, he descended the stairs. 

' Oh ! * said Mayes, turning his head languidly, mind and body 
being now completely at rest. ' You think you've found some- 
thing, do you ? You've found something. Well, now, Chevalier, 
Won't it keep till to-morrow? ' 

' I think it will keep if you wish it. And I also think that 
you will be glad to have it now.' 

* Out with it then — ' He stretched out his hand. ' Give it 
over. Well now, Chevalier, I've been thinking that you might 
find something before long if only to pay for your keep. Hand 
it over — what is it, man? What are you looking so mighty 
mysterious about ? ' 

1 It is called the Last Will and Testament of Samuel Norbery,' 
the Chevalier replied gravely. 

* What? ' Mr. Mayes dropped his pipe, which broke into frag- 
ments, and upset his gin-and-water. But he heeded not either 
disaster. * What ? ' he repeated. • Say that again.' 

'The document which I have found on the table,' replied the 
Chevalier gravely, * is endorsed " Last Will and Testament of 
Samuel Norbery." • 

1 Oh ! ' Mr. Mayes leaned forward with staring eyes and 
red cheeks. ' Oh 1 At last I ' he groaned, but not with pain or 
sorrow. 

' I have opened and read it,' the Chevalier went on. • It is 
witnessed by yourself.' 

4 Ay — by myself— and by Backler's clerk/ 

* And by Mr. Backler's clerk. It is dated * 

'Give it over, Chevalier. Let me have it.' Mr. Mayes 
clutched the paper greedily. ' Oh I I knew it would be found at 
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last. Yet how could it escape ? They searched all through the 
old man's papers and through Backler's papers and couldn't 
find it. Yet here it is, a hig bundle, endorsed outside. Che- 
valier, how could a big bundle like this get mislaid ? You might 
as well mislay a barge loaded with petroleum casks on the Bank. 
It's a very curious thing.' He turned over the papers as if 
their appearance would enlighten him. ' What shelf did it come 
from?' 

1 1 found it on the table.' 

* Well — anyhow — here it is. Lord ! I remember signing it. 
And now we shall know how he left his money. Somebody will 
be a lucky man when this will is proved. But it's got to leave my 
hands first. His last will. I remember as if it was only yester- 
day when it was signed.' He nursed the bundle like a baby 
while he allowed his memory to go back to the past. ' It was 
signed in Lawyer Backler's office — his own room at the back. 
How in the world could a great big paper like this get lost ? To 
be sure, when he went silly with so much rum-and- water any. 
thing might have got lost. Yet such a paper as this— with such 
an endorsement — and us all searching everywhere. Where did 
you find it ? ' 

' Among the papers on my table,' the Chevalier repeated. 

* It was in the lawyer's own room, I remember,' Mr. Mayes 
went on regardless of the correction — now pleasantly launched 
upon the sea of memory. ' It is thirty years ago. Yet I remem- 
ber the very morning. It was a baking day in summer ' 

4 In winter,' said the Chevalier. 

' How the devil should you know? You weren't there. You 
were dodging the police in your own country — that's what you 
were doing. A scorching hot day it was. We'd just put in an 
execution for a young fellow — Chemist he was with a shop in 
Newcomer Street. The Chemist he went on like a madman, I 
remember, and his wife cried and said they were ruined. Mr. 
Norbery spoke up like a father, as he always did : told him it 
would be a lesson for the future against extravagance and get- 
ting into debt, and if he borrowed money of honest people he 
must pay it back — and so on. It was beautiful to hear Mr. 
Norbery rebuking one of his clients for extravagance while he 
was selling him up. I never could reach to it, never.' Mr. 
Mayes signed. 'Afterwards the Chemist couldn't get a place 
and he went and made a hole in the river. From Southwark 
Bridge, he did, and his wife went off her chump. Well — when 
we'd done with their job, the Guv'nor turned short on me, 
" Mayes," he says, " you've got to witness my will," and we 
walked together to Backler's office in the Bridge Boad. Thirty 
years ago it was. I remember it was the time when he'd got 
his dead wife's cousin for his housekeeper — Lucy — what was 

* 2 
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her name ? And she offended the old man by marrying a chap 
down at Eotherhithe — a boat-builder he was, Waller by name, 
and the old man sold him up too, pretty sharp, just to let him 
know that you couldn't go again Mr. Norbery for nothing. But 
I never heard what became of them. This was the Will I 
signed * — he patted the document tenderly. • Lord ! To think 
that it's found. Chevalier, I'm most afraid to open it. Yet 
there can't be anything for me in it. That's certain. I wonder 
how he left his money. I remember how I signed it. Mr. 
Backler's clerk — he's dead now — died three years ago in the 
workhouse — he signed first and I signed next.' 

' No,' said the Chevalier, ' you signed first.* 

' WTiat are you keeping on interrupting for ? Don't I tell 
you I remember his signing first ? * 

1 Look at the will then.' 

Mr. Mayes opened it. The Chevalier was right. His own 
signature came before, not after, that of the unfortunate Pauper. 

* Well, now,' said Mr. Mayes, ' that shows what memory will 
do. Now if you'd put me in the box I'd ha' sworn that I signed 
last. Lord ! I remember as well as . . . and here's just the 
contrary. Why — I was no more than twenty-five or so, but I 
knew a little about Law, and I knew that if I was a witness 
there could be nothing for me, and I did think that after I'd 
served the Guv'nor since I was twelve he might have remem- 
bered me with a trifle. Not he ! Well now, that's a queer trick 
for memory to serve me. Yes, there's the old man's signature 
— his " s " like print, with a dot at both ends : and his " y " with 
a curly tail and a dot on both sides of the tail : and there's mine 
— though I didn't think I wrote so well in those days. Mine is 
a hand that improves by practice. No, I certainly thought I 
had a clumsy fist in those days.' 

* You said it was on a summer morning,' said the Chevalier. 
' A summer morning it was.' 

* Look at the will then,' the Chevalier repeated. 

He pointed to the date. Mr. Mayes read and looked as one 
who finds the solid earth sinking beneath his feet. ' Lord ! ' he 
cried. ' I'm wrong again — " December the eighteenth I ' ' Why, 
I'd ha' sworn — there was the Chemist and the shop : the man 
sputtering with rage and his wife all of a tremble—and — and 
the hot sunshine out o' doors. Why, I remember walking in 
the shade. Chevalier, what's the meaning of it ? Do you think 
I've got a softening ? To be sure it was thirty years ago.' 

* Eight,' said the Chevalier. 

* Thirty, you fool ! ' Mr. Mayes turned very red at the third 
correction of fact. • How the devil should you know ? ' 

* Look at the will again.' 

Mr. Mayes looked again. The full date was December the 
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eighteenth 1879. He gazed upon the date with open mouth. 
He could say nothing. He was quite confounded. For his 
memory had changed eight years into thirty: it had changed 
winter into summer: his own age from twenty-five to forty- 
seven : and his own signature from second to first. These are 
very wonderful tricks for memory to play. 

He looked at the Chevalier and shook his head, because lan- 
guage failed him. 

' I leave it with you,' said the clerk. * I shall go to bed.' 

' Stop — stop. Tell me first — before I read it — am I awake 
and in my senses ? — tell me — how did the old man leave his 
money ? • 

' He left it all to Althea, daughter of Clement Indagine, to be 
paid over to her on the day when she should marry and change 
her name. Meantime, until her marriage, the whole was to be 
in the hands of trustees.* 

' Who are the trustees ? ' 

' Backler the Solicitor, and you — Joseph Mayes. But there's 
more in the "Will.* 

' Go away,' said Mr. Mayes faintly. ' Go away, Chevalier — 
I must — I must read it for myself.' 

He read it through three times. First he read it as quickly 
as he could — being but a slow reader at the best. Then he read 
it twice over more slowly. Then he put the Will aside and read 
the other documents — Mr. Norbery's own letter of instructions 
and the Solicitor's draft. 

Never in all his life had he been so bewildered. He remem- 
bered the hot summer morning, the wailing of the Chemist's 
wife, the signature of the lawyer's clerk followed by his own, in 
Mr. Backler's office, thirty years before. But for the life of him 
he could not remember the winter morning eight years ago, 
when he signed first. 

' I could have sworn ' he repeated. In fact many times 

over he did swear. And yet the Will, dated Dec. 18, 1879, 
stared him in the face. 

For the moment the disposition of the Will hardly concerned 
him. He was trying to remember — and he could in no way 
remember — signing that Will. Eight years ago, not thirty. 
And he himself appointed Trustee, with nothing for his trouble. 
That little fact, certainly, was exactly like the old man. 

Only eight years ago, and yet he could not remember : while 
of the previous Will, that made thirty years before, destroyed, 
no doubt, in favour of the new Will, he remembered all those 
details which he had set forth. A very strange situation, a 
truly original and previously unheard-of situation, that a Will 
should have been found after the Treasury people had searched 
everywhere : a Will not thrust away in some corner, but lying 
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boldly among other papers : a Will witnessed by himself : only 
eight years ago— and yet he could not remember anything, not 
the least thing in the world about it. 

Bewildered with this extraordinary trick of memory, Mr. 
Mayes stimulated his brain with a drink — with two — three 
drinks. Before going to bed he had succeeded in recalling all 
the circumstances of the case : he saw, quite clearly, the old 
lawyer ; the lawyer's clerk, also an old man ; Mr. Norbery bent 
with age, a tottering old man, gathered together with himself, in 
the lawyer's office, the Will spread out upon the table : outside, 
a cold December morning with snow and sleet. Yet, curiously, 
when he took up the pen to witness the signature, the figures in 
the interesting group were transformed, and the season was 
changed as if in a scene at the Pantomime. It was a hot morn- 
ing in summer : the lawyer and his clerk and Mr. Norbery him- 
self were no longer old men, but in the prime of life — Mr. Nor- 
bery especially upright and straight, iron grey, fifty years of age : 
and he himself a young man, in appearance a working man, who 
wrote with difficulty and handled a pen with less freedom than 
a chisel. 

He carried the Will to bed with him and put it under his 
pillow. But he was unable to sleep. When he dropped at last 
into an uneasy slumber he dreamed a hundred disquieting and 
uncomfortable things. And he awoke at six o'clock with a start, 
and sat up broad awake at once, fancying that he had not yet 
even read the Will. 

He read it through very carefully. ' There was more in it,* 
the Chevalier said. Yes — there was much more in it. 

The Testator, Samuel Norbery, gave the whole of his pro- 
perty, both real and personal, to George William JSackler, 
Solicitor, and Joseph Mayes, Clerk to himself, upon Trust to 
pay his debts, his funeral and other expenses, and to accumulate 
the residue of his property until the end of the year 1887, or 
until his grand-niece, Althea Indagine, daughter of Clement 
Indagine, then resident at No. 12 New Thames Street, Bank 
Side, gentleman, should change her name either by marriage 
with some person whose surname was not and never had been 
Indagine, or by public announcement, and that if the said Althea 
Indagine should marry such a person within the term aforesaid, 
the said Trustee should hold the whole of the Property in Trust 
for her absolutely. 

But in case the said Althea Indagine should not contract such 
a marriage within the term aforesaid, the said Trustees were to 
become possessed of the 6aid residue and accumulations upon 
Trust for Oliver, adopted son of Kobert Luttrel, Physician, of 
12 New Thames Street, Bank Side. 

The whole of this magnificent property to be handled by 
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himself, in Trust ! and to think that six years had passed with- 
out his having any of that handling ! All that property in Trust 
to manage 1 

Then Mr. Mayes arose hurriedly and dressed ? and went 
downstairs before his clerk had opened the shutters, swept out 
the office, and taken in the milk. 

When breakfast was served he appeared with an unusual 
smile and a most friendly nod and looked about him with a cheer- 
fulness quite uncommon, for Mr. Mayes, like the greater part of 
mankind, generally began the day grumpily. In his coat pocket 
was the will. 

4 Bacon and eggs,' he said. ' You've a light hand with the 
frying-pan, Chevalier, I will say that of you. Take another egf;. 
Here's one browned beautiful. "Well, nobleman, I've read the 
Will right through. 1 

* You have read the Will right through,' the Chevalier re- 
peated gravely. 

* Yes, and a most wonderful thing it is. I don't know what 
they will say to it at the Treasury. I'll make a few inquiries 
first before we move ; meantime, not a word, remember.' 

' Not a word,' repeated the Chevalier, looking at him strangely. 

* As for that poor girl, I'm sure I'm delighted.' 
' You do remember signing the will, then ? ' 

' Memory plays strange tricks sometimes,' Mr. Mayes replied 
with some confusion. ' But a good sleep sometimes sets all to 
rights. It's the work that tells, you see ; when a man is tired, 
he doesn't remember everything.' 

4 The work that tells ' — the Chevalier was very odd in his 
manner this morning. 

4 Nobleman,' — Mr. Mayes assumed his most benignant smile 
— ' we're old friends by this time, ain't we ? Certainly, says 
you. We know each other at last, don't we ? Why, to be sure 
we do, says you. I've been a considerate employer, haven't I ? 
None more so, says you, and a hasty word now and then doesn't 
count, between pals. If you were a younger man and could run 
about a bit faster, you should be a partner, Chevalier, instead of 
a clerk. That is what you should be.' 

The Chevalier bowed his head gravely. 

* A lucky day it was for you when I picked you up, a very 
lucky day. You were in rags, I remember.' 

The Chevalier held up the skirt of his coat and pointed to his 
cuffs. 

i "WeU — you are rather ragged still, Chevalier. But it's warm 
weather now. Before the cold sets in you shall have a new thick 
coat — rely upon that promise — if it is only a reward for finding 
this Will. I took you in out of the street.' 

'You did.' 
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' I made you my clerk — — ' 

' And your cook and messenger,' said the Chevalier. 

' No one cooks so well as you, and no one handles a frying- 
pan or a griddle with more feeling. I always feel at meals, that 
it's a blessing for both of us to have well-cooked wholesome food 
— well — you've had light work — you can't deny that.' 

* I do not deny it.' 

' You've had the run of your teeth : enough to eat, haven't you ? • 

The Chevalier bowed gravely and spread out his hands. 

'For your bedroom, you have a spacious, lofty and well- 
lighted apartment in the roof, commanding a splendid view of 
the rising Surrey hills. In the daytime you enjoy the use of a 
noble reception room' — it was the back office, in which they 
were sitting — ' replete, I am sure, with every comfort — ' it con- 
tained a table and two chairs, one a wooden arm-chair, the other 
without arms. 'With every comfort,' Mr. Mayes repeated. 
' And with all the latest improvements : you have a splendid 
kitchen wi'Ji a beautiful range : you have the unrestricted use of 
a garden ' — he looked out of the window upon the black patch 
with a single grimy laurel in it— 'small and compact and 
elegantly shrubbed. You have a refined home and a cheerful if 
limitel circle : my society — mine : diet unlimited and drink in 
moderation. You would also have the use of a bath if the pipes 
wfcre in order. And in return, such light work as has to be done. 
Don't think, Chevalier, that I grumble at the cost. It is a 
Christian duty to entertain Foreign noblemen, as well as one's 
fellow-creatures, especially when they are in rags and patriotic 
in their disposition. I do not grudge it, I say, Chevalier, I'd do 
it again.' 

' What do you ask me to do ? ' 

'Well ' Mr. Mayes looked uneasy. 'First of all, say 

nothing. Do you know the girl ? ' 

' I know her.' 

' Tell her nothing,' he repeated. 

' I shall tell her, for the moment, nothing. I have already 
promised. I wait to see what happens next.' 

' And look here, Chevalier ' he shuffled his feet and his 

eyes fell. ' Memory is a very rum thing. It's the rummest 
thing there is. You took me by surprise last night. I was 
thinking about something else. Perhaps a man may have a 
kind of softening and not know it. As for thinking it was thirty 
years ago and in the summer — when it was eight years ago, and 
in the winter. Ha ! ha ! that's a good joke — we'll have our 
laugh over that —to ourselves, Chevalier, won't we ? To our- 
selves; not with other people — we won't take anybody else into 
that joke. I suppose — but I wouldn't say that outside — that I 
was a little drunk.' 
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' You were perfectly sober.' 

4 1 must have been a little drunk— I had some gin-and- water 
before supper, and what with the beer at supper and the gin-and- 
water after supper ' 

* You were perfectly sober,' the Chevalier repeated. 

' Oh I very well — then — it comes to this, Chevalier, you must 
hold your tongue about it.' 

' You remember now that you witnessed the will eight years 
ago.' 

' Certainly. Quite well. Certainly. How could I ever have 
made such a ' 

Then Mr. Mayes caught the Chevalier's eyes, and there was 
a look in them so queer, so strange, so monitory, that he left the 
sentence unfinished and returned to his bacon and eggs. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE GUARANTEE IS OUT OFF. 

Some men carry good luck with them wherever they go — good 
luck to others if not to themselves. Others carry bad luck with 
them ; they are accursed with the possession of the Evil Eye : 
those who become associated with them presently fall into some 
kind of trouble, even though the unfortunate cause — he who 
brought the ill luck in his pocket — may still continue to prosper 
mightily. It seemed, for instance, at first, that the young man 
from the ends of the earth had brought with him every kind of 
happiness ; yet behold : In the house which had sheltered him 
there was one girl who wept when she was alone and hung her 
head when she was in the family circle. And in the other house 
which had given him hospitality, there was a man whom he left 
restless and discontented, and a girl whom he had taken out of 
monotony and stagnant calm and filled with new thoughts. 
Now the putting of new thoughts into a resident of that house 
was like the turning of a rushing mountain stream into a still, 
placid mountain tarn. Before Laurence came to these distant 
shores from far Australia, the inhabitants were even as those 
peaceful, tranquil, contented Caribs before Columbus touched 
the shores of Hispaniola. The Caribs knew few arts and desired 
to know no more. They lived and loved after the manner of 
their ancestors ; some of them, perhaps, even ate up each other, 
following the same time-honoured example. On Bank Side, 
Oliver, contented with his salary of three pounds a week, courted 
Cassie, and was gradually forgetting the abominable principles 
he had learned in Germany ; he lived the simple life and thought 
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of science day and night. Althea's boat lay riding on the flood 
while that river nymph saw troops of ghosts walking upon the 
banks and gliding in splendid barges up and down the river. 
The Poet was preparing for posterity the Complete Edition of his 
Poems ; in a work designed for posterity no one is ever in a 
hurry : it may extend for a thousand years and one would not 
grow tired of it. Now — now— as in those lovely Caribbean isles 
after the advent of the white-winged ships, all, all was changed. 
The old contentment was gone: and he who could have set 
things right was also gone, no one knew where. More misfortune 
— much more misfortune — was to follow. 

Take the unhappy case of Lucius himself. 

Up to forty years of age the career of this legal functionary 
was one of great success and well-merited honour. He bore his 
success and his honours with becoming dignity. At the age of 
fifteen, when he left the paternal Academy, he entered as a 
junior — nothing but a junior — a boy clerk — in Chambers, being 
in the service of half a dozen gentlemen, for the most part newly 
called to the Bar. When the others drifted apart, Lucius 
attached himself — at a small Guarantee — to one who presently 
began to attract the attention of solicitors and rose rapidly into 
practice and to that kind of income which so much glorifies and 
Illustrates the dignity of the Bar. In due course, Mr. Polter as- 
sumed silk ; he became Polter Q.C. The Guarantee then touched 
the respectable figure of 200/., in addition to which there were 
the clerk's fees, so that Lucius was in the receipt of an income 
far beyond anything he had ever expected, and stood among the 
most envied of his brethren who assist upon the Higher Branch. 

The Barrister's Clerk occupies a unique position in Clerkdom. 
His income, not his Guarantee or fixed salary, rises and falls with 
that of his master. There is thus established a kind of partner- 
ship : or rather, there is the relationship of client and patron. If 
the patron or the lawyer has a bad time, it is shared by the client 
or clerk. When the patron is successful, the client, like the 
Pope, leads a happy life. But, as in every other earthly career, 
there are many who fail in this blessedness of a patron's success 
and never rise above the Guarantee. And, as in all other pro- 
fessions, there are many kinds of men who follow it. There is 
the dignified clerk, for instance, such as Lucius Cottle, whose 
manners are founded on those of the Bench, rather than the Bar. 
There is the convivial clerk who drinketh with other clerks, even 
with those of the Lower Branch, and hath no pride in his calling, 
and may be seen in billiard rooms and music halls. There is 
again the clerk who brings business : he presents an affable and 
cheerful countenance ; he has a warm grasp and a sunny smile, 
and he has a cold heart : in these days, it is such a clerk as is 
most desired. 
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There was no more dignified clerk in the Four Inns of Court 
than Mr. Cottle : nor was there one who was more respected in 
both branches. Polter Q.C. was envied for the possession of 
this Prince, Paragon, or Phoenix of Clerks. He was supposed to 
cause the flow of business as the moon causeth the flow of tides. 
No clerk ever received a brief with a finer air : he conferred a 
favour by taking it : he did not display gratitude ; his was the 
obliging party, not the obliged. 

' We are very busy just now,' he would say, lifting a brow 
preoccupied with the cares of work. ' But you may leave it 
with me ; we will do what we can for you.' Nor did any clerk 
rate his master's services at a more princely value. 

Polter would have been made a judge : everybody said that 
he was certain to be made a judge : in that case one of the snug 
little berths of which there are so many in the Courts of Law 
would have been found for Lucius. Alas ! The Lady Atropos 
— let us speak of her with awe — cut a certain thread with her 
scissors and Polter Q.C. had to retire from chambers, club, 
Cumberland Terrace, and his wide circle of friends and the 
world. He gave up practice and fell asleep in Kensal Green. 
Never did a greater misfortune befall any Barrister's Clerk. 
That was five years before this history begins, when Lucius was 
forty years of age. 

Everyone, at first, said that the man would be fortunate who 
should secure Polter' s clerk. But then every man in good 
practice had his own clerk already. Therefore, Lucius had to 
look among the rising men. He attached himself to one who 
had all the ambition requisite for the receipt of the most enor- 
mous income, but lacked the power of convincing solicitors that 
it would be to their advantage to give him that income. This 
aspirant thought that business would follow in the train of 
Polter's clerk, and retained him, at first, on the old Guarantee. 

The result was not quite what was expected. For though 
some of the clerk's old friends stood by him, the new master was 
not a Polter. 

Then the Guarantee was reduced. 

A second and a third time it was reduced. 

It now stood at the figure — ridiculous when one considers 
the ability of the recipient — of . . . but no, 'twere indelicate to 
set it down. 

Five years passed. The learned Counsel, who had once 
seemed one of the coming men, rose no higher. His chance 
was gone : he would never get any higher endorsement of the 
few briefs which came in : dignity was lost upon such a master. 
The chambers were shared by three or four young gentlemen, 
who talked, smoked cigarettes, read French novels, sat on tables, 
and told each other stories— and of what flippancy ! — and had 
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no feeling, either for the dignity of a clerk or the gravity of their 
profession. One of them spent his whole time in writing for 
the magazines : he was known to have written a novel, for the 
production of which he had paid a large sum, and he was said 
to have succeeded in getting a farce accepted at the Melpomene 
Theatre — a farce — and a novel — oh ! dread Shade of Polter ! 

The last blow fell ; the Guarantee was cut off : Lucius was 
informed that his services, in the depressed condition of busi- 
ness, could all be performed by a boy. He could, therefore, take 
a month's notice or a month's pay. The blow was not unex- 
pected, yet, when it fell, it was like the stroke of a hammer on 
the temple, for it stunned this clerk and for a whole morning 
left him speechless. The vivacious young gentlemen told their 
stories within hearing, but he heard them not. He sat at his 
desk, but though there was no work to do he held pen in hand 
and thought that he was driving it. 

At the same moment another disaster fell upon the unfor- 
tunate family. Misfortunes are gregarious, as is well known: 
they love not solitary ways : they will still be moving, if they 
can, in troops. 

We must not blame the Manager of the St. Paul's Cathedral 
branch. He is responsible for the conduct of the business : if 
things go wrong it is he who is blamed : he is not, again, the 
Proprietor : if he were, he could afford sometimes to pass over, 
to pardon, to accept excuses, to give time, to be moved with com- 
passion. A m anager cannot permit himself any of these pleasures. 

It was Cassie's duty to receive visitors, to point out to them 
the various styles in which grace and comeliness such as theirs 
may be represented by the sun: to take their guineas and to 
show them such civility as would give this atelier a good name. 
As she was an obliging girl of pleasing address, and appear- 
ance to correspond, she had hitherto given satisfaction to the 
Manager. Alas ! since her trouble began, all this was changed. 
Her smiles vanished : her manner was short, her appearance 
sad ; and as day followed day, there was no change in these 
signs of trouble and distress. 

• See now, young lady,' said the Manager. ' Things can't go 
on this way, you know.* 

' What way ? ' asked Cassie perfectly well understanding. 
' What's come over you ? What's the matter with you ? ' 

• Nothing,' said the girl. 

• That's nonsense, and you know it. Where's your cheerful- 
ness ? where's your old smile, and your good looks ? Well — it's 
no concern of mine what the trouble may be, but don't you see 
that we can't go on ? ' 

' I do my work,' she replied. 

• Yes, you receive the people as if you wanted to cry over 
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them. Hang it I People won't be cried over: you might just 
as well pray for 'em. And then they go away and say the girl 
looks so miserable that she must be ill-treated — who ill-treats 
you in this house, I should like to know ? ' 
4 Nobody.' 

* Nobody, of course not. But we get all the credit of it. 
Why, you are actually bringing a bad name on the place. We 
can't go on, you know, we really can't.' 

' What do you want me to do ? ' 

• Get back your cheerful looks, my girl, that's what I want 
you to do. If you can do that I've no complaint to make. If 
you can't, why then, you see, we must consider our position.' 

In a week's time, Cassie remaining contumacious in melan- 
choly, the Manager did consider the position. Now when a 
business man considers a position, he is not like a military man 
engaged in the same occupation. He is not going to defend or 
to storm that position. He is going to put an end to it. The 
position therefore vanished. Cassie received a week's notice. 
Alas for the persecution of Fate ! It was on the same day that 
the Guarantee was withdrawn. 

Mr. Cottle came home that evening with an air of increased 
dignity. He at first said nothing, but took his arm-chair, and 
sat bolt upright without book or newspaper, his thin legs 
crossed, his hands upon the arms of the chair, his head erect, 
as one who awaits buffets of fortune. 

It was an attitude for a gentleman in time of trouble unde- 
served. Flavia, the most sympathetic of the three as regards 
her father, was the first to perceive that something had hap- 
pened — of course, something bad ; but she said nothing. Pre- 
sently Cornelia, from her chair, became also aware that something 
had happened. The uneasiness of anticipation is as catching 
as mumps. Sempronius perceived that something was in the 
air; he, too, was arrived at that stage of experience when things 
unusual are expected to be things unpleasant. 

Cassie suffering on her own account regarded not her parent. 
Besides she was looking out of the window. She saw and felt 
nothing but her own sadness. 

The Master of the house, not unconscious of awakened 
curiosity, sat in silence : from time to time a smile passed over 
his face, as of one who endures, or a gentle nod, as of one who 
accepts: but he would not too quickly satisfy curiosity. His 
own admirable behaviour under misfortune pleased and con- 
soled him. Does it not always console the sufferer when he can 
feel that he has done or said the right thing ? Consider the fre- 
quent funerals of the Mile End Road, where they still know how 
to do justice to a funeral. As the men in black walk stately 
before and beside the bier, you may look into the carriages and 
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mark how the grief of the bereaved is visibly consoled by the 
admiration of the people on the pavement. They sit upright 
with conscious pride : the women bridle and smile : the men 
nudge each other. A family which can do things in such a 
style is indeed one which confers honour on its members. 

When Lucius presently arose and sought the book with 
which he illustrated every difficulty in the conduct of life — I 
mean his father's work, which was his guide in doubt and his 
fount of consolation in trouble — Flavia understood that the posi- 
tion was serious indeed. 

He opened the book and laid it before him. Then he turned 
over the pages and cleared his throat as one who is about to 
commence Family Prayers. He then read aloud, with intervals 
for meditation, . detached maxims or sentences as he found 
them in the volume. The effect was as saddening as the ring- 
ing of a knell or the firing of minute guns at sea. 

* When Eliphaz, Bildad and Zophar could not console the 
afflicted Patriarch, the Hand which had laid the suffering upon 
him was pleased graciously to remove them. With this example 
before him, the wise man waits.' 

* Children,' said the expositor, ' the wise man waits.' 
Flavia was unable to withhold a murmur of admiration. 

Never was such a man as father for behaving in the right way. 
Other sufferers waltz around and let themselves rip : he on the 
other hand — but what had happened to him ? 

The reader went on : — 

( " Belisarius, blind and old, extends his hand and begs an 
obolus. Croesus is laid upon the pyre to be burned alive. 
Dionysius teaches a school. These are the commonest illustra- 
tions of Fickle Fortune. We need not go to history for examples 
of her inconstancy, because every workhouse presents us with 
many proofs. Let us read in the Book of Life, which lies open 
to all of us, lessons that may keep us sober in times of fatness, 
and resigned in times of dearth. Should the worst happen to 
us we have at hand instances parallel with our own case or even 
worse." These, children, are the words of your grandfather. 
The wise man is resigned in times of dearth, that is, I take it, 
not dearness, because I have .always found things dear, all my 
life —but, in times of scarcity, when not only luxuries have to be 
abandoned but necessaries have to be straitened.' 

At this point Sempronius, who was sitting behind his father, 
clapped his hands to his ears so as not to hear these signals of 
distress. Besides he had a most wonderful book to read : it was 
about an heroic boy with Nelson. And Cassie about this time 
became conscious of something unusual and turned her head. 
And Cornelia coughed quietly. The action is with some an in- 
dication of satisfaction or of pride which must manifest itself in 
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Borne way. In the Church one cannot clap hands, stamp with 
the feet, or cry encore. Therefore one coughs quietly. Well- 
mannered ladies in a certain rank of life seldom mark their 
approval in any other way. 

Her brother turned two or three pages more, and in the voice 
of a clergyman at a funeral began again : — 

' The wants of the body are few. The chances of Fortune 
cannot touch the soul. He who • 

' Father ! ' cried Flavia, springing to her feet, ' what in the 
world has happened ? • 

Her father closed the book, laid his left hand upon it and 
thrust the right hand into his bosom. Then he rose and stood 
upon tbe hearth and looked round him. 

' Children,' he said, ' and Sister Cornelia, I have this day 
received intimation that the Guarantee is withdrawn.' 

• Lucius,' cried his sister, • you don't mean to say that you 
are out of place ? • 

'We don't call it "place," Sister, in the Higher Branch. The 
Guarantee, I said, has Tbeen withdrawn — the Guarantee.' 

• Well, father,' said Flavia, ' but such as you can easily find 
another— Guarantee. You have only to lift your little finger. 
Why, I have often wondered at your staying so lon^where there 
was so little for yon.' 

• I hope I may find another Guarantee. At the same time I 
do not disguise from myself that business is bad and such an 
official as myself, with thirty years of experience, may not imme- 
diately command the price which he not unnaturally puts upon 
his own services. I have received a month's notice with option 
of a month's pay ; this I have taken, because I shall then have 
leisure to look around. Meantime, my children, until something 
else is found there is no income and only the month's pay in hand.' 

' Well, I've got twenty-five shillings a week,* said Flavia, 
1 and there's Aunt, and Cassie has got eighteen shillings. We 
shan't starve for a bit.' 

' Oh ! ' said Cassie, • I was going to tell you. It is a terrible 
' misfortune — I didn't know how dreadful it was going to be, I've 
had a week's notice too.' 

• You> Cassie,' cried Flavia, ' why I thought — what have you 
done now ? ' 

( The Manager wants more cheerfulness. He says he won't 
have people cried over.' 

1 Oh ! ' said Flavia, ' this is terrible.' 

' I dare say I shall find another place,' said Cassie. ' Any- 
thing will do — what does it matter ? Perhaps they will take me 
on at an undertaker's.' 

• Oh ! what shall we do ? ' cried Flavia in despair. ' This 
misfortune on the top of the other.' 
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' My children, we have need of all the fortifications of philo* 
sophy.' Lucius stepped to the table again and opened his 
book. 

' The other night,' said Cornelia-^' last night it was — no — 
the day before yesterday towards the morning, I dreamed of 
rainbows. I might have known they meant a change of 
fortune.' 

• Well, aunt,' said Flavia, ' if you must dream, you had 
better dream a way out of it, I think.' She stepped over to her 
sister and laid her arm round her. *Cassie, dear,' she said, 
' must you go ? Won't they keep you on if you come to look 
happy again? Try, dear — consider — how are we to live? 
Cant you smile and laugh and joke with them as you used 
to do ? ' 

' Look happy, Flavia ? ' The girl turned her wan and sorrow- 
stricken face. * Look happy ? I ? Don't mind me, dear, there 
must be some place where they want a miserable girl.' 

* Oh ! I could kill him — I wish I could kill him,' Flavia 
whispered. 

Her father had found another passage and read it — his words 
falling again upon their hearts like the tolling of that dismal 
bell of death. : 

' Virtue makes the mind invincible. It places us beyond the 
power of Fortune, though not beyond the malice which that 
Goddess sometimes seems to show. When Zeno was told that 
all his goods were drowned — " Why then," said he, " I perceive 
that Fortune hath a mind to make me a philosopher." My 
children, I am much in the position of Zeno : let me, too, become 
a philosopher— I will be no longer Lucius but Zeno.' 



CHAPTER XVI. 
•when love with unconfined wings.' 

The afternoon was as hot as, in August, afternoons can be. In 
New Thames Street the air was like that of the innermost 
chamber in the Turkish Bath, where he who dares to sit may 
have his egg boiled in his hand, and place his toast to be roasted 
beside him on the seat. It was like the air of a baker's oven. 
Every brick was a fire brick in a red-hot stove : every stone in 
the pavement struck out heat in invisible flames that scorched 
the hands and face. The face of the river trembled with the heat : 
no boat could live upon it : faraway up stream where house-boats 
are moored, those who were in them pulled down the blinds to 
shut out the blinding glare of the great heat and lay panting in 
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the shade : those in town wished themselves by the seaside, the 
breeze fresh and cool fanning their cheeks : those at the seaside 
sprawled in the shadow of the rocks and longed to be under some 
tree in a shady wood : those in the woods longed for the cool 
bank of a trout-stream on the hillside : those who might have 
sat upon such a bank stayed indoors : the working man longed 
for the long cool draught from the pewter in the bar : the City 
clerk in vain hope of a cool retreat tried the handles of the church 
doors. 

It was perhaps the heat of the day which made Althea rest- 
less : it was perhaps the close air of the street which made her 
cheek pale and drew such a dark ring round her eyes and spread 
a cloud upon her forehead. She was disquieted : her soul was 
troubled with unrest and discontent. We who wag grey beards 
forget this disease of youth — the malady of restlessness, the sick- 
ness of yearning after the unknown, the oppression and pain of 
discontent. Althea was like the child who cries because it wants 
something but knows not what. She sat at her piano and played 
a little, letting her fingers wander over the keys. The musio 
brought her no tranquillity. Then she exchanged the music- 
stool for a chair and took up some work. If needlework cannot 
steady a woman's nerves, nothing can. Watch a woman when, 
in a state of nervous agitation, she sits down and takes her work, 
because she can say and do no more. She snatches the stuff: 
while her lips move with the words which she does not utter, 
while her cheeks burn and her eyes flash, the needle flies : the 
sharp tick as it leaves the stuff is like the beat of a quickened 

Eulse : see— she is still in the paroxysm of her rage, her jealousy, 
er fears — faster — faster flies the needle. Presently it begins to 
move more slowly : the medicine works : the nerves are begin- 
ning to quiet down : little by little the needle resumes its cus- 
tomary pace ; the woman smooths the work upon her knee, and 
wonders at the progress that she has made, forgetting the swift- 
ness with which that little sympathetic instrument responded to 
her emotion. Now her eyes are steady, her lips are quiet : she 
lets the work lie idly in her lap : she sits upright, lookfc round 
and heaves a sigh. Should her lover or her husband find her 
now, she will greet him with forgiveness in her face and a kiss 
upon her lips. 

But the needle failed to cure Althea' s restlessness. She threw 
away the work and went to her bookshelves, which were mostly 
filled with poetry. As becomes a grandchild of the Muse, Althea 
read a great deal of poetry. She stood awhile trying to remember 
something that would suit her mood. Books there aro with 
medicine for every mood except one. When the patient Buffers 
from the restlessness of youth, no poet has ever yet been found 
who can suit that mood or cure that disorder. She took down 
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volume after volume, turned over the leaves awhile, and put it 
back again. Presently some lines caught her eye — I dare say 
she had read them a hundred times before, but now they seemed 
to have new force and a new meaning. They were the lines 
beginning : — 

'When Lore with unconfin6d wings 

Hovers within my gates : 
And my divine Althea brings 

To whisper at the grates : 
When I lye tangled in her haire 

And fettered to her eye, 
The birds that wanton in the aire 
Know no such liberty.' 

The sweet extravagance of the verse : the worship of her own 
name : the foolishness of any man desiring to lie tangled in a 
woman's hair : the audacity of comparing his soul, free to love, 
with the * enlarged winds that curie the flood : ' his contentment 
—oh, fond young man ! — with the freedom of love : struck some 
chord in her own heart. She read the poem a second and a third 
time, and sighed as she put the book back in its place. No 
woman really desires to have her hair tangled about her lover — 
the thing would actually in itself give her no satisfaction at all : 
but that he should desire it — that he should find a mysterious 
and wonderful happiness in a thing so foolish — that he should 
desire to be fettered to his sweetheart's eye — that he should 
tremble in her presence, and rejoice only to touch her hand — 
this is the sweetness and the beauty of love. Therefore, perhaps 
as one who recognises sweetness and beauty in the abstract, 
without reference to herself, Althea sighed when she laid down 
the poet. 

It was another poet whom slje opened next. This girl read 
poetry as others read novels. It was the good old fashion until 
sixty or seventy years ago. Then, no one could ever explain 
why, poetry came down with a crash and has never, financially 
or fashionably speaking, got up again. It went out of the daily 
life. Poets nowadays have to sing for very small pay. Novels 
fell, too, with poetry : they lay confounded in one common ruin. 
But novels got up again. Needs must that we exchange our own 
lives and troubles, sometimes, for other lives and troubles. 
Novels arose, learned lessons from the past, reformed, and pros- 
pered again. Some time, perhaps, they may fall again, if ever 
they grow so dull and so conventional as those of the twenties: 
temporary eclipse from this cause is always possible. Or, if the 
daily life, the common lot, is filled with new interests : if dull 
lives are brightened by new excitements and more frequent 
pleasures, the novel will perhaps no longer be wanted. But that 
day is distant. 

The book which Althea took down next was the first volume 
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of Tennyson. She read * Mariana in the South.* It might almost 
have been written for Mariana on Bank Side. "Why not ? Shall 
the Borough contain no romance ? Is not the Bank of silver 
Thames as fit for love and poetry as the parched and arid County 
of Provence ? 

1 Ah ! • she sung, * to be all alone : 
To lire forgotten and die forlorn I ' 

She sighed again when she put down the book. She looked 
about her : instead of the high white wall, the green lattice, 
the dusty vines, the white road, the broad gravel and shallow 
stretch of the river-bed, the dazzling light, the bare dry hills, the 
grey olive that never was young, the parched earth of the fields, 
the mulberry trees stripped of their leaves, on which Mariana 
looked, she saw the open window, the hot and narrow street, and 
heard the bustle of the Bank, where the men ran up and down 
the planks with their barrows and the steamers panted along 
what they call the Silent Highway. 

'Sometimes in the falling day, 
An image seemed to pass the door.* 

She looked up involuntarily as if to catch a fleeting glimpse 
of that image, or to hear a footstep at the door. But she saw no 
image and heard no footstep. That is, there were, outside, the 
customary sounds with the sledge hammer of the Boiler Works, 
banging as vigorously as a cabman swings his arms in cold 
weather ; but the only footstep she heard was that of her father 
in his study. 

The poet, too, was restless : he tossed his long locks behind 
him : he walked about his room : he fidgeted among his books 
and with his papers. 

But he knew exactly — which Althea did not — what made him 
restless. He wanted Laurence back. He wanted more praise : 
to a poet, praise is like sunshine : to all of us it does good unless, 
which rarely happens, we get too much ; but a Poet needs it, as 
much as he needs food for the body. 

He drew from an envelope the famous article of the Satwrday 
Beview ; it was now falling to pieces by being constantly opened 
and read : he knew it by heart : yet he read it again and again. 
There was one line in it which seemed to give only qualified 
praise. This passage gave him so much pain that he had acquired 
the habit of leaving it out : he skipped it : his eye refused to see 
it. But the rest— the rest, indeed, was beautiful, true, and yet 
so strictly just. When he had read it through he folded it and 
replaced it carefully in the envelope. 

Then his restlessness, soothed for the moment, fell upon him 
again. His table was covered with his own manuscript poems* 
Since the arrival of this wonderful young man — like a young 

o2 
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man in a fairy story — who had come all the way from Australia 
solely in order to gaze upon him, he had been continually 
examining and polishing this precious collection. He was going 
to publish them, some time, when the polishing process was 
complete. How much immortal verse is withheld from the 
world because the poet is never satisfied to let it leave his hands ! 
"While he is still correcting and polishing — click ! he hears the 
fatal scissors. Then he drops his papers, and presently unsym- 
pathetic executors consign them to the waste-paper basket. 

Of late years, the poet had written little. Shut up in his 
little corner of London, removed from the sources of inspiration 
— for if an artist neither studies man nor nature — if he converse 
not with gracious lady or simple shepherdess — if he shuts his 
eyes to the Heavens and the round world and all that therein is, 
he must surely dry up. Genius must be fed ; therefore, Clement 
Indagine had of late written little : and that little, he could not 
but own to himself— few poets are so truthful — was but a pale 
reflection, a thin replica, of what he had written before. 

Althea found him wandering as restless as herself among 
his volumes. 

'My dear,' he cried, 'if you had not come to me I must 
have gone to you.' 

4 What is it, dear ? • 

' I don't know. I — I — I want something, Althea.' He said 
this quite simply and like a child. He wanted something. He 
sat down and leaned his head upon his hands. 

4 My dear, I cannot sleep at night. In the morning I am 
lonely. All day I feel like a prisoner — I have been here thirty 
years and I have never felt like this before.' 

* Perhaps the time has come for you to go back to the world.' 

* Yes — yes, that must be it. Mr. Waller said he would take 
me — why does he not come back ? Where is he, Althea ? ' 

1 Indeed, I do not know.' 

( I thought he had brought me happiness, but he has not. 
He has brought me nothing but discontent ' 

i Oh ! father, not happiness to feel that the people love your 
verses and repeat them and quote them ? ' 

* I want to hear them repeat the verses— I want to see with 
my own eyes.' 

* Then, dear, let us go back to the world together.' 

* You and I together ? Why, my dear, the world is for men. 
You could not sit in the tavern drinking with us. I must 
go alone— or with Mr. Waller. My dear, the world is not for 
girls. It is a rude, rough place. They hooted me out of it; 
Can I tell how they will receive me again ? ' 

' Why, — as if there could be any doubt. Have no fear about 
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« Oh 1 It is Mr. Waller that I want. Where is he ? Why has 
he gone away ? ' He began to pace the room impatiently. * It 
is not right for him to leave me so suddenly. Why, if he were 
to come back and to take me into the world, all would be well. 
Without him — Is it possible, Althea,' he exclaimed in agitation, 
' that a few weeks should make such a difference ? Six weeks 
ago I had never seen him : now I miss him every hour of the 
day. Never was there such a bright and cheerful lad : he 
laughed and made us laugh : why, had you ever heard me 
laugh before? Poor child, it grieves me now to think that 
there was no laughter in the house until this young Australian 
brought it. Even Oliver never laughed. And then he was full 
of sympathy — and he knew how to be respectful in the presence 
of genius : he ought not to have gone, I say — he ought not — 
why did he go ? ' 

* I do not know. I only know that he is gone. It was a 
wonderful change that he brought to us. Now that he has gone 
it is difficult to settle back to the old tranquillity. But we must 
remember that after all he was a stranger to us — we were 
nothing to him : at home he lives in a great house : why should 
we expect him to continue in this humble place ? ' 

' Because, my dear,' said the poet with confidence, ' he took 
the greatest possible pleasure in my society. That is, I should 
say, quite sufficient reason. Poets do not live everywhere. In 
order to enjoy my conversation, he came here, as you know, 
nearly every evening : in order to please me and to win some 
mark of my gratitude, he was good enough to show you, my 
dear, such attentions as a young man can pay to a young lady : 
he rowed with you, walked with you, and talked with you. 
Well, it was kind of him. I thoroughly appreciate his motives. 
I saw through his thin pretences — to others it might have 
seemed a desire for your society — I, for my part, know better. 
Well, he has earned my gratitude : he has won my friendship : 
he has his reward.' 

' Yes, dear.' Althea did not dispute this proposition. ' But 
he had business of some kind to do here, and when that was done 
he had to go. Could we expect him to stay on just to please us ? ' 

* Nay — nay — but to please himself, child — to please himself 
You, who have always lived with a poet, do not quite understand 
how the poetic temperament may strike the imagination of a 
young man* To please himself.' 

* Perhaps he will come again. He has promised to see us 
again before he goes home.' 

*Then look at the way of it,' her father continued, grumbling. 
' He never told us he was going — he just walked out of the 
house without a word. It was on that evening when you became 
engaged to Oliver,' 
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' Father,' said Althea quickly. ' Please understand clearly — 
I am not engaged to Oliver. I told you at the time — it was 
only a condition — if I could bring myself to care for him ' 

'But, my dear — we thought — your uncle thinks — we all 
hoped and believed that this was a figure of speech. We were 
quite satisfied with the condition. Of course a girl cannot be 
expected to fall into her lover's arms.' 

' It is impossible — I thought so then — now I know that it ia 
impossible. Even if he cared for me it would be impossible, 
father' — she became suddenly resolute insomuch that her 
father was instantly convinced. * Never — never — never — would 
I marry Oliver. The thought of such a thing is horrible,' 

'My dear child:' he took her hand astonished at her 
vehemence : ' my dear, you shall not, unless you please. Let 
us talk no more about it.' At another time he would have said 
a good deal, but for the moment he was full of his own sorrows. 
The best remedy against grieving over others' troubles is to 
have plenty of your own. 

• You were talking of Mr. Waller,' said Althea, 

'Yes. And I must say, my dear, that I cannot possibly 
understand his conduct. What makes it the more remarkable 
is that he had been invited to congratulate us — to share our 
family joy. So great was the confidence we reposed in him.' 

' To congratulate you ? ' 

' Why, my dear,' her father replied in some confusion, ' we 
naturally thought — we believed — we hoped, that you were 
going to make us all happy by accepting Oliver. And your 
uncle told Mr. Waller in the morning what was going on.' 

' Told Mr. Waller ? Oh I How could he talk about me in 
that way ? ' 

' Your uncle was struck — doctors notice things, you know — 
with a kind of melancholy which seemed to fall suddenly upon 
the young man. I think something must have happened. He 
became gloomy and answered in monosyllables. I expected him 
to call in the afternoon — I had in fact a poem to submit to him. 
It was one in my Middle style. But he did not come. I wish 
now that your uncle had pressed him to explain the cause of his 
gloom.' 

' Mr. Waller knew that Oliver • Althea began with burn- 
ing cheeks. 

* Certainly, my dear. And he was invited to join in con- 
gratulations : he came as he had promised : we were all silent 
and rather anxious, I remember, because, my dear, your future 
was at stake, and that was cause enough for anxiety — bat I 
could not help observing the young man's changed appearance. 
He looked haggard — actually white and haggard. He stood at 
the window and hardly spoke. Something must have happened 
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to him. Perhaps he was ill. However, our thoughts were with 
Oliver and you ' 

' Never mind about Oliver,' said the girl. 

4 Well — when Oliver threw open the door and told us what 
had happened — I mean, what he thought had been promised — 
Mr. Waller without a single word rushed out of the house. Did 
you not see him ? He rushed. He said not one single word — 
he rushed out of the house. And next day we hear that he is 
gone. Did you not see him ? ' 

* No, I did not know,' she replied, but in a voice so strange 
and constrained that her father was startled. 

* Why, my dear,' he laid his hand upon hers — * what is the 
matter ? ' 

' Nothing — nothing— what should there be ? ' But her looks 
belied her words. For her cheek was pale and her eyes were 
dilated as those of one startled by a revelation. Indeed a 
revelation had come unto her — the sudden perception of so 
great a thing that it caused these outward signs of inward 
tumult. A revelation — nothing less. One that would hence- 
forth change all her life and give new colour to the world around 
her. In her ears, as if to accompany the revelation, were 
ringing, in a voice which she knew and remembered, certain 
words which she had read an hour agone. 

* When Love with unconflned wings 

Hovers within my gates : 
And my divine Althea brings—* 

* What is it, dear ? • asked her father. 4 Why do you look so 
frightened ? What have I said ? Believe me, dear, Oliver shall 
not • 

* Oh, never speak of Oliver again — never again,' she repeated; 

shuddering. * I cannot bear to hear his name. No — no ' 

she looked round as if terrified, * nothing is the matter — nothing. 
— It is the hot day and I am restless, and oh ! I am so lonely 
and so friendless — so friendless ' — she burst into sobs and tears. 

Now this elderly divine Maker had been all his life writing of 
Love, in praise and worship of Love. Of Love the unconquered, 
Love the Dominator. Of woman's affection and of man's passion 
he had been making rhymes for forty years and more. But it was 
Love conventional, Love unreal, that he described. Truth to tell, 
though his words might be as fiery as those of the eighteenth- 
century bards who burned and swooned and flamed in rapture 
and died in ecstasy, his verse could have moved no one. Also, 
being a man whose thoughts were chiefly occupied with himself, 
he never observed the plain and common symptoms of love. 
You have seen in what a spirit he interpreted the young man's 
attentions to his daughter. Flavia, who had never written any 
verses — she had indeed never read any except in a hymn-book — 
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understood these symptoms very well. But the Poet, the Maker 
of a hundred love poems, could not discover these symptoms 
even when they were exhibited under his own Parnassian roof, 
within an inch of his poetic nose. 

' Yes, dear, ■ he said. * Hush, do not cry, Althea, my dear, we 
are lonely and friendless ' — the tears stood in his eyes as well. 
• We are poor and lonely and friendless. We had one friend and 
he is gone. Hush, my dear, you tear my heart. We are unhappy, 
we will go away — somewhere — if there is any money — we will 
try to forget our friend who brought us joy and left us sorrow. 
Hush, my dear — my dear.' 

He soothed and consoled her in his ignorance. But she left 
him and went upstairs to her own chamber. 

For now she knew. Suddenly the thing that other girls woul 1 
have known from the very outset, she guessed at last. Other 
girls talk with each other of love : they hear of engagements and 
live in that great human family where there is continual marrying 
and giving in marriage. Althea read of love, but it was of an 
abstract thing : she did not connect it with herself. But now she 
knew that he loved her — he loved her. Oh ! she felt his love 
encompassing her, as with a garment, and that made of crimson 
velvet set with pearls embroidered with gold and fringed with 
lace. She shivered, but not with cold, while her lover hung this 
robe upon her : she blushed beneath the longing of his eyes : the 
touch of his hands made her tremble : the sound of his voice 
filled her heart with joy. He loved her. 

She knew now — yes, she knew at last — why she was so rest- 
less and so unhappy. Like her father she longed for the return 
of this young man — because he loved her. 

She fled to her chamber. Love himself, who does not always 
show roguish eyes, stood at the gates with sympathetic face : 
with one hand he shut and barred the door ; and then, armed 
with a sword, he stood without, an outer guard or tyler, to slay 
any who should dare to pry into the secret, sacred mystery of a 
maiden's heart. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THE MOTOR PATH. 



Mr. Mayes remained in a condition of the strangest bewilder- 
ment. Day and night he was tortured with this failure of 
memory. Never before had he experienced anything like this 
wonderful forgetfulness. The solid earth sank beneath his steps : 
the world was going round him : he felt like losing his wits. 

He remembered hard : he set himself to remember with all 
his soul and all his strength : he looked up the office books of 
the time for anything that might help him to remember : yet 
he could not recall the witnessing of that will. That it should 
be anything but a genuine mstrument never entered his head : 
how could anybody write his signature so that he himself would 
not know it except for his own ? The longer he remembered, 
the less did he succeed. 

Then a truly dreadful thought came into his head and would 
not be dislodged. It has been hinted that Mr. Backler, deceased, 
suffered in his latter years some loss of the finer faculties. 
Elderly gentlemen who take ardent drinks from eleven in the 
morning till eleven at night often do experience this loss. Mr. 
Backler, in fact, had softening of the brain : and presented before 
his death a very mournful spectacle indeed. Now Mr. Mayes 
could not conceal from himself the fact that he too only sought 
his bed at night when he could hold no more. 

The terror that he was going in the same way became at last 
intolerable : he could bear it no longer. He was fain to lay his 
case before a doctor. 

The practitioner in whom he confided was a young man 
newly started in practice, an intelligent person from the London 
Hospital, who not only possessed enough medical knowledge to 
pass his examination but also had some tincture of modern 
science. 

• You are suffering,' he said after many questions, the use 
of the stethoscope, and the examination of the pulse, * from one 
of those obscure forms of brain disease which have recently been 
the subject of special investigation.' 

1 1 thought so,' Mr. Mayes groaned, ' Like Mr. Backler' a 
case.' 

' You are lucky,' continued the medical man, * that science has 
tackled your disorder.' 

* Should I have been a goner ? ' asked Mr. Mayes, pallid. 
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* Most certainly you would. Aphasia takes many forms : it is 
due to many causes : perhaps you have taken too many stimu- 
lants : or you have been worked too hard : or you have taken too 
little exercise. Some men lose the power of speech altogether : 
others can only say half of what they wish to say : some forget 
certain things and remember others.' 

4 That's me,' said Mr. Mayes. 

4 You remember, I believe, everything of importance exceptr 
one particular event.' 

'The most important thing, pretty well, of any. And I 
can't remember — try all I know — one single word of it.' 

' Exactly.' The young practitioner laughed and rubbed his 
hands as if this was a branch of business which he really 
did like. ' Your case grows clearer. Now, Sir, by the aid of a 
little diagram you will understand exactly what is the matter 
with you.' 

He took paper and pencil and drew a little black circle. 

'That's the centre. These lines'— he drew two straight 
lines radiating from the centre — 'represent respectively the sen- 
sory path — this with an arrow towards the circle: and the 
motor path — this one with the arrow from the circle. Your 
memory carries the events of the past towards the centre by the 
sensory path : and they start out again by the motor path. You 
understand ? Very well then. In your case there is a break- 
down somewhere about here ' — he indicated the probable spot 
by a black dot. ' The breakdown, in fact, has caused temporary 
central paralysis.' 

Mr. Mayes groaned. Already he felt himself like Mr, 
Backler, incapable of speech or thought. 

4 Fortunately, as I have said, science has conquered the brain. 
You may therefore get cured. But there is only one man for 
your case — of course I mean Sir Wigmore Wimpole of Grosvenor 
Street. You must go to him without delay. I will make an 
appointment and go with you.' 

' Will it— will it— cost much ? ' 

4 A good deal I should say,' replied the young man carelessly. 
4 A man is generally willing to pay in order to save himself 
from a madhouse or a grave.' — Mr. Mayes groaned. * But don't 
be frightened, you can afford it.' 

' What will they do to me ? ' 

' You will perhaps be put through a course of the electric 
battery.' 

It sounded terrifying. The patient groaned. But he 
thought again of Mr. Backler and how that poor sufferer 
had to give up everything and didn't know what he babbled, 
and he made up his mind that he would, if possible, avoid that 
fate. 
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' He went to the great specialist and laid this case before him. 
It was a curious and interesting case — even unique. Here 
was a man who had forgotten one thing — only one thing. "Why, 
we forget thousands of things daily : but we do not forget events 
which at the time are recognised as truly important : we do not 
forget the signing of a will disposing of an enormous property : 
it was the interesting feature of. the case that the patient had 
forgotten a thing which in the ordinary course he would never 
have forgotten. 

Nobody doubted this cardinal point. Therefore they resolved 
to treat the patient for partial central paralysis. First they cut 
off all his drink — yea, his beer, his whisky, rum, and gin— as for 
the juice of the grape Mr. Mayes had never gazed upon the cup 
when it is red. They made him walk swiftly for an hour before 
breakfast, an hour before dinner, and another before tea : they 
put him on diet : in mockery they allowed him his pipe— as if 
a pipe can be taken without a glass ! And every day three times, 
for four minutes each time, they treated him to electricity. It 
was horrible. They put one pole at the nape of his neck, and 
the other at the base of the tongue with the intention of loosen- 
ing the glossopharyngeal nerve. The indignity of this treatment 
Mr. Mayes bore with greater philosophy than the fearful cost of it, 
which amounted to six guineas a day. As for carrying on busi- 
ness that was next to impossible, because, as all patients use, 
he continually exercised himself in finding out by trying to re- 
member if he was getting any better. 

He was not : after ten days of the treatment he was much 
thinner, paler of cheek, much more hungry and extremely 
choleric. But he still remembered nothing of the will. He 
could stand it no longer — He then arose and solemnly cursed to 
his face Sir Wigmore Wimpole, M.D., F.E.S., that great and 
illustrious Physician, and the whole College of Physicians, and 
even that sweet and beauteous maid Science herself : he attri- 
buted to the great specialist the most sordid motives and he 
left the place. He was no better : the motor path continued to 
be obstructed, and Mr. Mayes, though he returned to his old 
habits, fell into a gentle melancholy expecting the fate of Mr. 
Backler and a softening. 

He thought of the will and of the heiress — a girl named 
Althea, daughter of Clement Indagine. Why, he knew the man 
by sight. He lived with a doctor close to Bank Side : he was a 
shabby-looking man who wore a broad felt hat and a brown 
velvet coat and had white locks : that was Clement Indagine. 
He was brother to that iEneas Indagine, junior clerk at Back- 
ler's, who ran away about thirty years ago ; they turned out to 
be nephews of the old man, and nobody ever knew it : and their 
uncle clapped their father into the Queen's Bench for debt, and 
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let him die there — his own brother-in-law. A hard man, Mr. 
Norbery : but money must be looked after. 

* Chevalier,* he said, ' I've been thinking — about that will* 
of course.* 

•Yes.' 

* I must do something : I must give it to a lawyer.' 
1 You remember signing the will ? ' 

^ ' Why, of course.' The Chevalier looked up from under his 
thick white eyebrows and Mr. Mayes changed colour and stam- 
mered, * Of course. Didn't I tell you that I remember all about 
it ? What have you got to say to that, eh ? ' 

4 Nothing.' 

4 Very well then. Why the devil shouldn't I remember ? Now, 
then — I've got to do something — the business can't wait about 
much longer. There will be a row at the Treasury, I suppose, 
because you can't expect the Queen to let go of that tremendous 
heap unless she's obliged. But what can they do ? ' 

* If you remember signing the will, what can they do ? ' 

* Chevalier, you know Mr. Indagine. I've seen you walking 
with him.' 

* I know him very well.' 

4 What sort of a girl is his daughter — the girl who's going to 
have the money ? Do you know her too ? ' 

* I know her very well.' 

4 Will she go off her head, do you think, when she hears the 
news ? ' 

* I should think not.' 

4 She's to have it when she changes her name. That is when 
she marries — she's only got four months before her. But 
perhaps she's got a chap already.' 

* Mr. Oliver Luttrel says, I understand, that he is engaged 
to her.* 

4 Mr. Oliver Luttrel ? Lord ! to think of that ! Why, it's 
almost providential ! He's to have the money if she doesn't 
marry. Mr. Oliver Luttrel ! Why he's in my books already for 
a trifle — a ten-pound note it was-— he's got a place in that City 
College. Oliver Luttrel — little black-haired chap — ugly little 
chap— so he's going to marry her, is he ? * 

4 He says so.' 

4 Then he'll get a quarter of a million with, or without, a 
wife, unless she marries someone else in the meantime. Lucky 
beggar— eh, Chevalier?' 

* I believe,' said the Chevalier softly, 4 that in the long run 
he will consider himself fortunate indeed.' 

4 You haven't let on, outside ? ' 

* I have told no one.' 

•Good. Hold your tongue a bit longer. And hark ye, 
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Chevalier, if I can't get something more than the job of managing 
the estate, I'm hanged if anybody shall. And if I get what I 
want it shall be the best day's work you ever did to find that 
Will — remember that now.' 

First of all, he thought he ought to call upon Mr. Clement 
Indagine. Crafty men always like to feel their way care- 
fully. 

He did so. He called upon the Poet in the morning, 
actually disturbing him at his best time. He was taken to the 
Poet's study, where he sat before his table, covered with precious 
poems in manuscript. 

The white-haired bard looked up, astonished. In the presence 
of so many books — nothing strikes the vulgar mind with more 
awe than a room filled with books — and that highly superior 
face which was lifted to greet him, Mr. Mayes felt small. 

* I have made bold,' he said, * to call — to call — ' Here the 
difficulty of opening the subject presented itself for the first 
time. 

' You have come, I suppose, in reference to my works,' said 
the Poet kindly. 

* Works? I didn't know you had any Works,' said Mr. 
Mayes. 

* My poems. If you represent any Firm of Publishers I 
fear that your visit is premature. My arrangements are not 
yet decided. My new volume, it is true, is nearly ready, but I 
must consult with friends before entrusting them to the care of 
any Firm.' 

4 Poems ? ' asked Mr. Mayes, who knew nothing of any 
muse. 

* My poems,' repeated Mr. Indagine. ' You are', I pre- 
sume ' 

* Lord love you, Mr. Indagine, don't you know me ? Boy 
and man I've been in these parts for forty years and I 
remember you for thirty, and your brother I remember 
too.* n 

* W o are you, Sir ? ' the poet asked with a sudden change 
of manner. * Who are you and what do you want with me ? 
why do you disturb me at this hour ? ' 

'My name is Joseph Mayes — and I am successor to Mr. 
S. Norbery, Deceased.' 

Clement Indagine pushed back his chair. * I have nothing 
at all to do with the late Mr. Norbery, or with his affairs,' he 
said hastily. « I refuse to talk about Mr. Norbery.' 

* Excuse me, Sir. One moment ! which you will not regret. 
You are his nephew, Sir, though that is not generally known. If 
I had known it, when he died, I should have stepped round in a 
friendly way to let you know. As it was, you- didn't even follow 
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when he was buried, you've never claimed the property, though 
there was no will, and you were the heir-at-law.' 

' I have nothing to do with Mr. Norbery, I tell you.' 

• Why, Sir, really now — it's only a day or two since I found 
out that you were his nephew — surely you must have heard that 
he left no "Will — that is to say, that he was thought to have left 
no Will — and that you were the heir to all of it.' 

' I tell you again, Sir, that I have nothing to do with that 
man's money.' 

' A quarter of a million if it is a penny. And yet you never 
claimed it. Never claimed it. Why there isn't another man in 
the world — never claimed it I And now the Queen's got it, 
that's all. I suppose you know that much.' 

' Understand me, Sir,' Mr. Indagine rose, tall and command- 
ing, his white locks flowing behind. * Let there be no misunder- 
standing possible. Under no circumstances whatever could I 
step forward to claim that fortune. Never would I acknowledge 
myself to be the nephew of a man who caused my father — his 
own brother-in-law — to die in a debtors' prison.' 

' Not even if a Will were found leaving it all to 
you?' 

' Under no conceivable circumstances, Sir.' 

• A quarter of a million ! ' Mr. Mayes repeated, feebly, 

• I have spoken, Sir. This interview has lasted long enough. 
Good morning to you.' He turned away and sat down at his 
table. But Mr. Mayes lingered. 

' One moment. Don't be in a hurry — no good to be in a 
hurry. You've got a daughter, Miss Althea Indagine ' 

'What has my daughter got to do with you, Sir?' Mr. 
Indagine asked fiercely. 

4 If you will not be rich yourself, you would not mind her 
being rich, I suppose ? ' 

' What do you mean by that ? ' 

1 Suppose, I say suppose * — here Mr. Mayes tapped his 
left forefinger with his right forefinger, as he had seen them 
do it on the stage of the Surrey. * Suppose there was a Will 
found after all, and suppose your daughter was to benefit — 
largely, mind — enormously ' — he spread out both his arms with 
untaught eloquence — ' by that Will, you wouldn't — you couldn't 
— stand in her way.' 

Mr. Indagine was not a man of the world, he had no recent 
knowledge of craft and subtlety, but these qualities were marked 
so strongly upon the man's face : they lay so open to view in his 
eyes : they were shown so clearly in his attitude — that a child 
would have understood them. He sat down and smiled and 
crossed his legs. 

' So,' he said, * it was not only in order to ask me why I do 
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not claim that fortune that you have come here. What have 
you to say more ? ' 

« "Why,' Mr. Mayes replied hoarsely, * if such a "Will was to 
be found, and I was to find it, what share should I get out of 
the proceeds ? Mind — the man who found the Will ? ' 

4 What share?' 

* What commission — if you like it better put that way ? I 
should be content to take ten per cent. — a mere little, ten per 
cent, in a Quarter of a Million — a flea-bite — you wouldn't so 
much as feel it — ten per cent.' 

4 Let us speak more plainly. Without any supposes, you 
mean to tell me that you have discovered a Will by which Mr. 
Norbery has left his fortune to my daughter. Very well, in the 
name of my daughter, I tell you that you may tear up that Will.' 

* I only said — suppose.' 

* And in the name of my daughter, I tell you that you will 
receive no commission of ten per cent., or anything else per 
cent.' 

4 Very well, gov'nor ' — he replied, sullenly. 4 When the 
commission is agreed to, and you've left off talking nonsense, 
we shall understand one another p'raps.' 

4 Sir ' Mr. Indagine began wrathfully. 

' Stop a minute,' Mr. Mayes interrupted, • Stop a minute. 
Don't say what you were going to say. It never does any good 
to get in a rage. Suppose you and the old man didn't quite hit 
it off. Bless your soul ; I know the story of the Queen's Bench, 
and what the old man did. He was a hard nut to crack : he 
really was. But there is the young lady. You wouldn't die and 
have her poor, would you ? From what I know of house property, 
Sir, speaking respectfully, I shouldn't say yours was worth much. 
She'll marry, perhaps. All the more reason ' 

4 She will continue in such a matter to be ruled by me.' 

4 And she may have children. Would you like to feel that 
your grandchildren were growing up paupers ? ' 

4 Sir,' Mr. Indagine rose and spoke with great dignity. 4 One 
word. Understand me plainly. Never — never with my con- 
sent, shall a penny of Mr. Norbery's ill-gotten gains go to en- 
rich my child or my possible grandchildren. Never shall my 
daughter, if such a Will exists, seek to benefit by it. Never, 
with my will.' 

4 It's awkward,' said Mr. Mayes. 4 Well — I've said what I 
came to say. But the young lady's chap will have as big a say 
as you, Mister, come to her getting married. If you'd like to 
have another talk, you know where to find me. Successor to 
S. Norbery, your own uncle. In the old house.' 

On leaving the house he did not return to his office but he 
walked across Southwark Bridge into the City, and directed his 
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steps towards the laboratory, where the most fortunate of all 
young fiances was to be found in the morning. 

He did not, as with Mr. Indagine, feel his way. The 
humblest money-lender would have a better knowledge of 
mankind. He exposed the whole case with a frankness worthy 
of the greatest statesman. He put the thing nakedly. Do ut 
des — he would have said, but he had not so much Latin. 

* There,' he said, summing up. • Now you know all, Mr. 
Luttrel. The Will is in my hands. Nobody knows about it, 
except myself.' This he said stoutly, such was his faith in the 
word of the Chevalier. ' And if you and me can't come to terms, 
nobody shall.' 

4 This is very amazing,' said Oliver. ' That Mr. Norbery 
should leave his property to me — unless— but the young lady 
is engaged to me. This is a most unexpected circumstance.' 
His cheek burned and he kept his eyes down and fumbled 
among the papers on the table. His hands trembled too; 
all those symptoms of agitation are common when one sud- 
denly hears that one has inherited a large fortune. Every 
one of my readers will recognise the signs from personal ex- 
perience. 

* I am a man of business, Mr. Luttrel. That's what I am.' 

' Surely, surely. But, about the Will. Is it not an extra- 
ordinary circumstance that it should have escaped notice until 
now ? Are you quite sure — for instance — that it is a genuine 
document ? ' 

* Well, I'll swear to the signatures if that is what you mean 
by genuine.' 

* You remember, in fact, signing it ? ' 

' Certainly. Why not ? Why shouldn't I remember sign- 
ing?' 

*Why not, indeed?' Oliver looked up smiling softly. 
' That settles the thing, even if the Will should be disputed — 
but if you remember, and since you've got nothing to gain by 
it ' 

' Hold hard, there,' said Mr. Mayes. 

' Very well, then, nothing under the provisions of the Will. 
Whatever private arrangements may be made. You are, there- 
fore, an independent witness.' 

* And the sole surviving Trustee.' 

' Quite so — the Trustee. I suppose the management of the 
Estate would give you a vast deal of trouble.' 
Mr. Mayes smiled. 

* Well, Mr. Luttrel, don't let us beat about the bush. The 
young lady is engaged to you. If she marries you at once the 
money is hers— that is, it's yours — because the Married Woman's 
Property Act may say what it likes but it can't get rid of the 
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husband. If she doesn't marry yon before the end of the year, 
the money is all yours.' 

* Exactly. It is a situation — I confess — which is astounding. 
Still — the fortune will be as you say, mine, anyway — mine.' 

* If I choose to let you have it,' said Mr. Mayes. 
' Subject to that correction — no doubt.' 

' You will give me an undertaking to make over to me ten 
per cent, of the whole fortune — whatever it is, as soon as you get 
it — either for yourself or your wife. Nothing before. I don't 
ask it. As soon as you get it.' 

' Ye— yes,' said Oliver, with the air of one who considers only 
how to yield gracefully. 'It is a great slice out of the whole : 
but as otherwise we should get nothing and we are very poor — 
and — in short, Mr. Mayes, I agree. I will sign such an agreement 
as soon as you like. Nothing before the estate is mine, or my 
wife's. Ten per cent, afterwards.' 

Mr. Mayes heaved a deep and heartfelt sigh. When the 
heart is touched such a sigh is very real. 

' This will be a good day's work for both of us,' he said. 
• When is it going to come off, Mr. Luttrel ? When will the 
knot be tied ? ' 

' The day is not yet fixed. I suppose in three or four months. 

There is no need to wait, but one must not hurry a young lady.' 

' No, I wish it was to-morrow. I wish the bells of St. George's 

were ringing as they should for such an heiress and I could see 

you walking up the aisle with her in white.' 

Oliver laughed. 

' I wish I were taking that little promenade, Mr. Mayes, in 
such excellent company. However, it is all settled. Well, we 
may congratulate each other, I think.' 

' We may. You will be a rich man and I shall be com- 
fortable — very warm and comfortable. It's only common 
justice, too. I, who helped the old man to make his money, 
should, by rights, get some of it. It's only fair.' 

4 Quite fair, I think, quite fair. Meantime, for a man who is 
going to be so rich, I am ridiculously poor. You have already 
advanced me a little loan, Mr. MayeS — ten pounds, for which 
you are to get fifteen.' 

' I'll lend you more,' he broke in eagerly, ' I'll lend you all 
you want — in reason — on the same terms. A young gentleman 
like you, with a quarter of a million coming in, ought not to be 
hard up for a pound or two.' 

' Very well. Make it a hundred,' said Oliver. ' A hundred 
more on the same terms. Two hundred if you like. Three 
hundred, then,' he added, watching the money-lender's face. 

Mr. Mayes laughed. This was business worth having. 
Better and better. Observe that an ordinary money-lender 
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would have hesitated. Young men die as well as old men : 
marriages are broken off: not even the husband has the dis- 
position of his wife's money : the cup, full of sparkling wine, is 
sometimes dashed from the lips : nothing human is secure 
without security: this young gentleman offered no security. 
Yet where our hopes He there we most easily deceive ourselves : 
Mr. Mayes saw his way so clearly to make this prodigious coup 
that he jumped at the smaller offer. There was this difference 
between Mr. Norbery and his successor, that the former never 
jumped. 

* My dear sir,' he said, ' I have not the money myself,' his 
predecessor always used that formula. ' But I can get it for you. 
The want of a little ready money really must not stand in your 
way — three hundred I think you said. Come over to my place 
this evening and you shall receive and sign.' 

4 Harry,' said Oliver somewhat about midnight, ' is it safe ? 
do you think it is guite safe ? ' 

* My dear boy, it is absolutely safe. Borrow all you can get 
meantime, and we'll go halves. I'm only sorry — I really 
am — that we had the girl in it at all. Why didn't we put your 
name all alone ? You've done pretty well, however. The girl 
don't like you. What does that matter if there's nobody else 
in the way ? All the better, if she won't marry you. And I 
think, dear boy^ that we really are going to have a fine old 
time.' 



CHAPTER XVni. 

FLEET STEEET REVISITED. 

* But you promised to go back to the world,' Althea insisted, 
4 you promised Mr. Waller.' 

* Yes, yes,' her father replied impatiently. * But he was to 
go with me. That was understood. He was to take me. You 
forget, Althea, that my return to the old haunts may be awkward 
to many, and will certainly be an effort to myself. I shall want 
support. How do I know, for instance, what kind of reception 
I shall have ? I left them amidst their gibes : I go back to 
them in the triumph of assured success — How will they receive 
that ? ' 

4 Well but, dear,' Althea laid her hands upon his shoulders. 
4 Consider, ' it is thirty years ago. You are not old, and you 
. never shall be old, though your hair is white. But consider, 
thirty years ago. That is a long time. You were only a little 
over thirty, yourself. And — you have often told me so — you 
were one of the youngest men of the set.' 
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1 Yes, they were mostly older than myself. I should like to 
see them all again — Yes, my dear, they were all older than myself. 
Dickens was forty-five : Thackeray was about the same age : 
John Oxenford, Charles Eeade, who wrote, I remember, a 
charming book called "Peg Woffington," and was an Oxford 
man; John Forster, Dickens's friend; Shirley Brooks: Tom 
Taylor — they were all oyer forty. William Jordan was over 
seventy and so was Leigh Hunt. Monckton Milnes— he was a 
Yorkshire country gentleman and one saw him seldom — was 
over fifty : so was Harrison Ainsworth : and Douglas Jerrold was 
fifty-two or more — I think I heard somewhere or somehow — 
that he died about that time.* 

4 Well, dear, but think. They must now all be over seventy, 
some of them even eighty. If they are living, they can hardly 
meet as they used to do when they were younger men. And 
many of them, in the nature of things, must be dead.' 

' If they are dead they have left successors. The sacred lamp 
is always handed down.' 

' But not the memory of injustice. Whose was the hand that 
wrote that cruel article upon your book ? * 

' I know not. That is, I suspect — I have always suspected. 
He used to sit in the corner, silent, and glowered with envious 
eyes. A small creature who had written poetry and failed.' 

* Was it one of those whom you have mentioned ? ' 

* Surely not, surely not. They were the leaders in the world 
of letters ; they would scorn an anonymous attack — a stab in 
the back. Yet their tongues could be bitter.' 

* Then, dear, why are you afraid to go among them ? ' 

' You don't understand, Althea. I am not afraid— not the 
least afraid. Only I feel a little awkwardness about the position 
of these old friends when they see me back again.' 

Althea held her father's works in the highest possible respect. 
But she could not believe that a single venomous attack upon 
them would be remembered after all these years. 

* If I were you,' she said, ' I would go boldly back and take 
my place among them. They meet in taverns, do they not ? A 
tavern is open to all the world.' 

Her father shook his head. With the moral support of his 
young Australian friend he felt he would have gone anywhere— 
without him he was afraid. Gall him not a coward. The men 
who sat at supper in the days when suppers were still ordered 
and eaten ; the men of the pen, among whom were sometimes 
seen the leaders in the literary mill; habitually employed 
towards each other plainness of speech, frankness, freedom of ex- 
pression, and, in fact, a license quite fraternal. Those who have 
read how Douglas Jerrold reduced his opponents to silence 
understand the colossal impudence which formed the staple wit 
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of these reunions. At no time did this poet, even when he was 
young and fiery, quite appreciate jokes made on his sacred 
calling. At the age of sixty and after his long seclusion he 
could not endure even to think of them. 

' At what time do they assemble ? ' asked Althea. 

' They generally dine at six, and they may be found at the 
" Cock," or the " Cheshire Cheese," or the "Rainbow," at any 
hour between then and midnight. Sometimes there are two or 
three only : sometimes there are a dozen.' 

'Well, dear, let us go, you and I together, not to one ot 
their meetings, but just to see the places where they meet. It 
was a promise of — of Mr. Waller's — to take me to many places. 
He has forgotten his promise,' she sighed. « You and I will go 
together. First you shall show me your old haunts : that will 
be a beginning of your return to the world of letters : then we 
will go to the West End and see the world of fashion. Father, 
the past is done with. Mr. Waller has killed the past — for me 
as well as for you. We must make somehow — I know not how 
— a new beginning.' 

Since the remarkable proofs of his great fame the poet had 
no other desire than to return to the world. Yet the thought 
had become a bugbear. How should he return ? Whither 
should go ? In which way should he begin ? As for money, 
he had no anxieties. Another volume was nearly ready. Tom 
Moore got 5,000Z. for ' Lalla Rookh ' — why should not he get as 
much as Tom Moore ? As in everything else, the first step was 
the trouble. 

The time was come when he really must go back to the 
world. He said this to himself every day. Like all self-conscious 
men he thought a great deal about the world. It was the world 
which had driven him into exile : it was the world which he 
punished by his long silence : the world again, with tears of 
contrition, was now calling him back and crying for forgiveness : 
he was going to grant a general amnesty and to bestow upon 
the pardoned world the priceless gift of another volume. The 
world — it certainly is always too much with us — is an elastic 
phrase. It means those whose opinions we are likely to hear : 
it means either the joyful derision or the green envy of our 
enemies : either the compassion or the admiration of our friends. 
To Bismarck it means the whole mass — not so very great after 
all— of educated humanity : to a young poet it means the little 
circle of his own acquaintance. But, in his mind's eye that 
little circle swells and grows ever widening till it reaches the 
circumference of the round earth and is in diameter nothing less 
than the great Equator itself. 

But the time had now come when he could no longer remain 
in obscurity. The world recalled him ! The Saturday Review 
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asked who was Clement Indagine, where he lived and when he 
died : Fame was flying round the globe, was proclaiming his 
name and sounding his glory from far Cathay to Eldorado. It 
was maddening to sit in a corner hidden away and hear nothing 
of all this racket. Fame never hovers over Bank Side. Besides 
there is such a deafening noise from the hammer in the Works 
that one could not hear her trumpet even if it were a steam 
instrument, Fame's trumpet of the future. 

' My dear,* he said fretfully, ' it is intolerable. They talk of 
me : they read me : they quote me : and I hear nothing of it at 
all. I might as well be as forgotten and neglected as I thought. 
"What is the worth of success unless it becomes known ? * 

' Then, father,' said Althea, ' go back.' 

But he hesitated. He was afraid. 

As for himself, he knew that he was changed. Thirty years 
ago he resembled the portrait over the mantelshelf: perhaps not 
quite so gallant in his bearing : perhaps with not quite such an 
electric flash in his eye : but a proper young man, slim and tall 
with waving locks. He was changed, yet he could not choose 
but think that the other men remained untouched by Time 
as when he left them. This is our way. Twenty— thirty years 
pass, it is half a lifetime — nay, for those who work it is three- 
fourths of a lifetime : we meet again the young fellow from 
whom we parted laughing, where our ways diverged. Heavens I 
he is fifty : he is bald : he is fat : he laughs no longer : he has 
become stupid. We know that we ourselves have changed, but 
to think that others should have changed as well ! 

He consented at length, but with much misgiving, to the 
compromise proposed. He would go with Althea, and show her 
the old haunts. If not actually a return to the world, the thing 
would wear its semblance. 

They started — one of them in nervous trepidation — on this 
eventful expedition, in the morning about noon, the weather 
being fine and the wind in the South. Bank Side presented no 
appearance of excitement or even of interest— probably because 
the papers had not announced the fact. 

The Poet was dressed in his brown velvet jacket, now pretty 
old, and a broad felt hat ; with these aids and his long white 
locks his make-up was picturesque. The girl with him in her 
light summer frock and hat, who looked as if she had just come 
up from the country, the air of which must have given her so 
sweet and fresh a colour, who walked with so firm a step and 
was so straight and tall, helped to make a striking group of 
two — Grandfather and Grandchild, no doubt, come up from the 
country to see the sights of London land. 

From St. Paul's to the Tower, Althea knew the City : she 
knew the winding courts, the little dingy churchyards built 
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round by warehouses, their dead as clean forgotten and out of 
mind as any poor sailor wrapped in a hammock and dropped 
into the deep sea : the Churches, each one with its ancient 
history, hidden away among the back streets — but she knew the 
City of Sunday, or, at most, of Saturday afternoons. The 
City in full flow of business she knew not. West of St. Paul's 
she knew nothing. Fleet Street was in her mind the meeting- 
place of the poets: the Strand was a noble line of ancient 
palaces. 

In any other place than the City of London, and at any other 
time than the hours of business, this pair would have been re- 
markable. At noon, however, there is no time to look at anything 
— unless it be a horse * down,' which would draw the eyes of a 
financier about to net a million. The Emperor of China might 
walk along Cheapside, splendid in silk and umbrella : or Prince 
Bismarck, burly, trampling and shoving the lesser folk out of his 
way, like Pantagruel on his great mare ; or the Pope of Borne 
with his beautiful triple crown ; or even Helen of Troy, without 
exciting any attention, or causing any remark in the hours of 
business. In the evening, when the merchants are going to 
their railway stations, and the clerks are streaming homewards, 
it is different : then their minds are unoccupied, and their eyes 
are free to wander : then, a lovely shepherdess walking down 
Cheapside becomes aware of the great civic heart, how it beats ; 
and of the great civic eyes, how they beam with admiration 
and praise of beauty. 

' Where are we ? What has been done here ? ' said the poet, 
looking at the great new street called after the Queen. • I re- 
member a labyrinth of narrow streets — I have wandered among 
them when I was a boy. Where are they ? ' 

The traveller who returns to his native town after many 
years is either struck with the meanness and poverty of the 
place, or he laments the loss of the old houses, and the erection 
of the new staring mansions in their place. Mr. Indagine 
shook his head remembering what had been. Indeed there have 
been many losses of late years in the City between Mansion 
House and Blackfriars. 

They stood at last on the steps of St. Paul's, and looked down 
upon the crowd of Ludgate Hill. 

' Thus I stood,' said the Poet, ' more than thirty years ago. 
It was midnight, but the streets were crowded because the City 
was illuminated for the Peace. More than thirty years ago — I 
went home to my lodgings — they were in Featherstone Buildings, 
Holborn — and began the lines — you remember them, Althea — 
they are in my first style. 

Upon the great Cathedral steps I stood 
▲lone amid the mighty throng—* 
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' 1 wonder the Saturday Beview failed to remark those lines. 
To me they have always seemed to possess a certain delicacy 
of sentiment — eh ? — a subtle fragrance — the thought is suggested 
— only those of like mind would catch it — there is a whisper in 
it — a murmur of midnight — something ethereal caught from the 
moon riding in the heavens and the jewelled sky.' 

' I remember them very well,' said Althea. * They are beau- 
tiful lines.' 

4 My dear,' he said, pressing her arm — * I have one reader at 
least who can see and feel the soul of the Poet. Look, what 
is that dreadful thing they have built across Ludgate Hill ? Is 
it agate — another gate of Lud, in place of the old one, but lower 
down ? ' At that moment a train rumbled slowly over the 
bridge. • It is a railway bridge ! Most horrible ! ' He belonged 
to the time when it was thought aesthetic to abuse the railway. 
They descended the steps. 

'Let us pay a visit to the Bow,' he said; 'it is long 
since my eyes were gladdened, with the sight of the only trade 
worth attention.' 

He led the way through a narrow passage into that remark- 
able thoroughfare known as Paternoster Bow. 

' Ha I ' he said, looking round him with a sigh of satisfaction. 
' This is the finest street in London. I think there cannot be a 
finer street in the whole world. The books come out of this 
street — the old books and the new books : the stream that never 
fails— my dear, I think now that I did wrong when I left the 
world to live on Bank Side with your uncle — I should have 
taken a lodging in Little Britain and walked every day in Pater- 
noster Bow.' 

There were carts in the narrow old street blocking up the 
road in order to receive and discharge their parcels and bundles : 
boys carried books on their shoulders : porters wheeled barrows 
full of books : those who walked in the street seemed to have — 
but this may be mere fancy — a more thoughtful air— a nobler 
carriage than those who walked in Cheapside close by. 

' I think I have never told you before, Althea,' said Mr. Inda- 
gine, looking wistfully up and down the street, ' that I began 
my active life here. If you write my biography, child, remem- 
ber that when I left school at fourteen I was fortunate enough 
to get a place as junior clerk in Paternoster Bow among the 
books which I loved even then — I left the Bow when the little 
property fell in — all that was left — which my father's creditors 
could not seize — on which we have lived all these years. Per- 
haps I should have been a happier man now had I continued 
in the House — had I never wooed the Muse. I might have 
been long since the Head of a Department: a chief clerk: a 
principal Accountant : perhaps even a partner.' 
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So, after many years, when the man returned, the first thing 
he did was to visit the place where he had spent his youth. He 
always does it. 

4 The Chapter Coffee House was still standing in those days,' 
he said. * Many a chop and cup of coffee have I had there. It 
ought never to have been closed. It was a national monument. 
But they shut it up before I went out of the world. Oh ! The 
place is full of history : it is haunted by the poets of the last 
century. Here was the sign of the Ship and the Black Swan — 
see, the house still flourishes. And here was formerly the * Bible 
and Crown,* but they have removed that westwards. The 
world of books ! I used to come here every morning at nine : 
the evening I spent with my father in the Prison — in the 
Prison — ' he paused a moment, ' in the Debtors' Prison,' he 
repeated with an effort. * Well — let us forget that time. But 
the sight of Paternoster Bow brings it back. Come, my dear. 
The years between were forgotten — I was a boy again, happy 
among the books all day, though I neither wrote them nor 
read them, and in the evening in the Prison — Come, dear, come.' 

He was already changed. The memory of the past softened 
his face : he had lost his fretful look. 

He led her down the Bow to the end where wooden gates 
stood at the end of a broad court. 

4 My dear, it is Amen Corner,' he said. ' Let us look in. I 
remember coming here day after day, thinking how quiet and 
happy must be those who lived in this Cloister. To me whose 
childhood had been spent in a noisy Debtors' Prison, quiet seems 
the thing most to be desired.' He opened the gate and led the 
way into the place: there is a row of quiet-looking houses 
and then one turns into a broad court covered with ground 
ivy instead of grass, but with a few flower beds and trees 
and red-gabled buildings with an archway in red brick like a 
college. 

* They have altered the buildings since my time,' he said, 
•but they have not destroyed the quiet of the place. There is no 
other place like it in the City : not even Sion College, or Lord 
Derby's Palace, which they turned into the Heralds' College. 
My dear,' he said, * it is so long since I remembered the old 
days — I came here for the quiet, to dream of being a Poet : 
I sat in the Chapter Coffee House my heart beating only to think 
that Goldsmith had sat there before me, perhaps on that very 
bench. And sometimes one saw an author— Alas I one can but 
once be young. Come, my dear.' 

He led her into the narrow street and so to Ludgate 
Hill, where the stream of life runs up and down without cessa- 
tion. 

• Fleet Street at last ! ' he cried, lifting his head and looking 
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round him. « We are in Fleet Street ! It is too early yet for 
any of the poets and novelists : yet if we should happen upon 
any of them — but would they know me ? And now my old 
friends must all be eighty years of age — eighty years of age ! ' 
he suddenly realised what this might mean. * Oh, Althea ! Can 
there be a circle of old, old men — eighty years of age ? sitting 
and laughing as they used to sit and laugh over punch and port ? 
No— no — it is impossible.' But he continued to look about him 
curiously as if it were quite on the cards that he might meet 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Douglas Jerrold marching arm in arm 
together, jovial and hearty still, though eighty years of age. ' My 
dear,' he said, 'this is a street of Taverns, all sacred to the 
memory of England's Worthies. There are the Cock, the 
Cheshire Cheese, the Eainbow, the Mitre, Dick's— once there 
was the Devil as well, but they pulled it down a hundred years 
ago. Cruel I To destroy the Apollo Chamber, the Kingdom of 
Ben Jonson! Here we dined and supped and drank and 
talked. Althea, I am glad we came — I am very glad we came.' 

All day long Fleet Street is crowded, and during a good part 
of the night and very early in the morning it is astir. In the 
morning and in the evening there is the stream of City men : 
in the daytime are the journalists, the printers, the sporting men, 
and at the western end, the barristers. At the dinner-hour the 
printers stand about in crowds: during the afternoon the 
journalists appear : more men know each other in this, than in 
any other street of London : it is a clubbable and social street : 
more men are employed in this street and its courts than in any 
other: the great Dailies belong to this street: all the country 
papers have offices here : hundreds of organs, journals, trade 
circulars, magazines and sheets of all kinds, are published here 
and printed in the courts that lead out of it. These papers 
which are always coming out on their appointed day and being 
distributed with zeal, would by themselves keep the street lively 
without the aid of the printers. Fourteen thousand busy pens 
are flying over the paper all day long to supply these hungry 
sheets which go in white and come out black; and use up 
every day so many miles of written lines ; and keep boiling such 
a host of deserving pots. 

The returned exile looked about him curiously. 

* It is more crowded than it was,' he said, ( and there are 
many changes in the houses. In my time there were none of 
these great buildings — I wonder if any of my old friends will 
recognise me, but in this crowd one passes undistinguished. 
And I see none like them.' 

4 But there is a terrible crowd,' said Althea. * These people 
surely are not all poets and wits.' 

' Hardly, my dear. Perhaps it is some special occasion. No, 
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they cannot certainly all be engaged in the pursuit of letters. 
Yet look, every house seems the office of some paper or magazine. 
Can the journals have multiplied ? ' ' 

They were not exactly poets and wits — the gentlemen who 
crowded together on the pavements, smoking pipes, talking, 
laughing, or gathering round the sporting papers. They were, 
however, the gentlemen who print the glorious works of the poets 
and the wits : and it was their dinner hour, which explained the 
crowded condition of the street. 

And then a very remarkable thing happened. No one could 
have expected it, and though the memory of it will always be a 
sweet morsel for the Poet, the adventure itself somewhat dis- 
concerted him at the time. We are so seldom prepared for the 
unexpected. 

They were moving slowly through the crowd, the Poet looking 
about him to remember the old places which have been so 
greatly altered in thirty years. The men on the pavement 
civilly made room for them as they passed and closed in behind 
them, talking quickly and with every sign of excitement and 
interest, but paying no attention to this pair, or to any other 
passengers who did not belong to themselves. 

' Althea,' her father whispered with agitation, 'I am recog- 
nised ! hush, make no sign, let us behave as if we had not 
heard.' 

He raised his head and straightened his back and his face 
assumed all the solemnity of a conscientious mute. 

And then Althea heard from a group on the other side of the 
street, this remarkable utterance — 

1 Three to two on the Poet ! ' 

She looked round and observed that although they permitted 
themselves such freedom of speech concerning the Exile Returned, 
the speakers, who were common-looking men talking together 
with animation, had the politeness to refrain from gazing upon 
her father. And she marvelled greatly because — how should 
they know hfm ? « Three to two on the Poet ! ' — "What could 
that mean ? And yet not even to look after him I 

At this point the crowd grew thicker, and as the idlers of 
the dinner-hour passed right and left to let them pass — this pair, 
so strangely unlike the current stream of Fleet Street people, 
they stared at them with wondering eyes. 

' Althea,' the poet whispered, * what do they mean ? truly I 
cannot understand it — How should they know me ? Should I 
take off my hat to^them ? They mean well. But let us take no 
notice — that is best. It is pleasant, however, to receive these 
marks of respect. They would speak to me if they dared. 
Perhaps if I were to shake hands with one of them — but no — no.* 
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He stopped at Bolt Court. 

* Let us turn down here and escape our admirers/ he said. 
' So— they do not come after us. That is polite of them. Do 
you know, my dear, that I have never before been followed and 
mobbed ? It is a pleasant experience when one feels that it is 
deserved on the one hand and a sincere expression of admiration 
on the other. This is Bolt Court, Dr. Johnson lived here — that 
is the site of his house, it was burned about sixty years ago. 
And here — here — is the famous " Cheshire Cheese." I wonder 
if there are in it any — but it is too early. They would not begin 
to assemble before five at earliest. Upstairs there is a room 
where there has been despatched many a rump and dozen. 
Let us peep in.' 

He pushed open the doors and looked in. A noisy group 
were gathered about the Bar drinking and talking. They stopped, 
astonished for a moment, at the sight of the old man and the 
girl ; but only for a moment. Then they went on with their 
discussion, and one of them smote his left palm with his right 
fist, and cried aloud * The Poet ! The Poet for a pony ! ' 

Mr. Indagine took off his felt hat and bowed low. ' Gentle- 
men,' he said, * the Poet thanks you,' and retired, leaving the 
little circle at the Bar in a condition of so much confusion that 
they were fain to finish their drinks and take one more. Some, 
indeed, could not get over the thing for the whole day and 
discussed it at the Bar until the utmost limit of time allowed 
by the law. 

'These gentlemen,' said the cause of their surprise, re- 
turning to Fleet Street, * must be some of the lesser lights. I 
fear that the habit of drinking, which formerly prevailed too 
much — I must own that — among the literary brotherhood, has 
not yet been abandoned. Poor Kit Marlowe lives again in every 
generation.* 

He continued the walk,, his chin in the air, his cheek flushed, 
his eyes bright. He had actually — a thing he had never ex- 
pected — received public recognition in the open street ! How- 
ever, he continued as if nothing unusual had occurred, pointing 
out the glories of the street, which are mostly of convivial 
associations. 

' The Mitre,' he said, * is down that Court. It was Johnson's 
favourite tavern ; that is Groom's, the old coffee-house — many 
a cup of coffee have I had at Groom's. Next to it is the Bain- 
bow, one of the oldest houses in London. Their port used to 
be worth something — I wonder if there is any of the old stuff 
left. Dick's is hidden away in that Court opposite : we used to 
dine at Dick's a good deal : they charged you eighteenpence, 
I remember, and you helped yourself off the joint. And here — 
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here — where is it? I can't see it anywhere — can we have 
passed it ? ' 

« What is it?' 

4 The Cock, my dear. The most famous tavern of all. "Where 
can it be ? ' 

He retraced his steps to look for it. Alas 1 The Cock was 
gone. 

' My dear,* he said, ' I fear that there have been more changes 
than I thought. If the Cock has gone, whither do the wits 
resort ? Good Heavens ! The Tavern sung by Tennyson ! It 
should be as famous as the Mermaid, or the Devil. Everybody 
went to the Cock. Every night there was a gathering from dinner 
at five or six, to supper after the theatre. "Where do they go 
now ? ' 

A boy ran past them with an armful of papers, shouting, 
• The Great Fight ! Winner ! Winner 1 Winner ! • 

The people snatching and eagerly tearing them open. 
And as they read there was a confused murmur — * The Poet ! 
The Poet! The Poet I ' And some shouted 'Hooray! The 
Poet wins ! ' 

' Let us go, Althea,' said the Bard hastily. * This demon- 
stration is too much.* He took off his hat and walked bare- 
headed with humid eyes and flushed cheeks, bowing to right 
and left along the crowd which made way for him. Strange to 
say, they hardly looked at him. But they murmured or they 
shouted : they laughed or they groaned : they danced or they 
hung their heads, and they said, sung, shouted, and whispered, 
1 The Poet I The Poet wins ! The Poet ! • 

' Why ? ' asked Althea in the evening — * why did they say, 
" Three to two on the Poet " ? ' 

4 1 hardly know, my dear. No doubt you observed that they 
were mostly people of little culture — it is some street expression, 
meaning applause or admiration. I remember there was gene- 
rally some popular cry, the utterance of which was accepted in 
place of wit. Such, for instance, as " Who's your hatter ? " 
"All round my hat," " Proceed, Edward," " Jump Jim Crow " 
or " Pop goes the weasel," " Not for Joe," with others more 
meaningless still. My dear, in the vulgar speech these phrases 
mean nothing. It is sufficient for us that they have recog- 
nised me and paid me a spontaneous and hearty tribute of 
admiration. I shall make a poem on this day, I shall call it 
" Fleet Street revisited." The world shall rejoice at this acci- 
dental outburst of gratitude and — and — and love— yes — my dear, 
love. It is nothing short of love — and the Jove of mankind is the 
Poet's truest crown of glory.' 

Strange to say, though the people shouted, they never looked 
at him. When Althea afterwards remembered this demon- 
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etration, it became like some nightmare, to think of those eyes 
which saw not, those faces which shof/ed not the least interest 
in her father, while they cried aloud, ' The Poet ! The Poet ! ' 
And not one or two here and there : not a shout in one corner 
and another further on : but a continual roar of voices. Some 
shouted and some growled : some laughed and some groaned : 
some danced and some hung their heads : some shook hands 
and some plunged their hands in their pockets. But all of 
them — all this great crowd that filled Fleet Street from end 
to end cried, shouted, or growled in every variety of voice and 
expression, « The Poet ! The Poet ! The Poet 1 • 

At Chancery Lane they were clear of the mob and Mr. Inda- 
gine put on his hat again. But still they were pursued by the 
cry, though it grew fainter and came not west of the Griffin. 
Indeed along the Strand, as the object of this enthusiasm after- 
wards remarked, they might have been quite common people, 
for all the notice that was taken of them. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

IS IT NOT TRUE? 

The single fact that these events seemed of sufficient importance 
to draw Claudia out of her seclusion is in itself justification for 
the writing of the whole history. It is what very thoughtful 
Americans call pivotal, a word so truly beautiful that it should 
be kept on a shelf to be looked at, like the family punchbowl. 
Great and important, indeed, must be that mundane event which 
could call Claudia from her retirement. 

A Prophetess must necessarily remain in seclusion. The 
Pythian, who only exercised her functions for one month in the 
year, remained during the other eleven in strict retirement. If 
she went out at all it was in a litter borne by spinsters young 
and old, every one of whom hoped to succeed when their turn 
should arrive at— say seventy-two or so— to the honour of the 
three-legged stool. Before the litter marched two by two the 
six priests, all in white surplices, bawling * Room for the Lady 
Pythia ! ' In the litter lay a veiled figure. But no one saw her 
face. So the Prophetess of the Early Church stayed at home, 
invisible, retired. Sometimes in the summer she went forth to 
take the air in a carriage, veiled, and attended by her niece 
Flavia. Except by her congregation she was seen by none. 

Yet she came forth one morning, walking, actually walking, 
as if she had been any ordinary mortal, to call upon Althea. And 
no one in the street took the least notice of her. That was 
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perhaps because the members of her own congregation were all 
engaged in their work : but in these days when nuns, and sisters, 
and nurses, and Salvation Majors all jostle on the pavement, 
dressed some in black with white starched caps broad or narrow, 
and some in light blue frocks and poke bonnets and coal-scuttles, 
admiration is no longer evoked at the sight of a little lady in 
black silks even in the most unenlightened slum. 

The street door of the Doctor's house stood open all day long, 
for professional reasons. Therefore there was no necessity for 
ringing, and the visitor opening one of the side doors at hazard 
discovered Althea alone meditating over her work. 

* May I come in ? ' she asked. ' My name is Claudia 
Laverock.* 

4 Oh ! ' Althea sprang to her feet. ' Aunt Claudia I * 
' If you please,' the lady replied smiling. * If you are Althea, 
as I suppose, I will be your aunt, or your mother, or your sister, 
or anything you please.' She was dressed in her black silk, with 
a black lace mantle and black silk gloves : she wore a heavy gold 
chain round her neck at the end of which was a gold cross : and 
she looked exactly like an Abbess of a Eoyal cloister, French or 
Spanish, reserved for ugly princesses, deformed duchesses, and 
reduced gentlewomen who could show sixteen quarterings at 
least : or perhaps like a chanoinesse living in the world and yet 
not quite belonging to the world, such was the dignity of her 
carriage. In person she was slight, but no one would call her 
insignificant : dignity, especially in women, has nothing to do 
with stature : her eyes were curiously keen and yet they were 
kindly eyes: Althea, who had never seen her before, began 
instantly to compare her with her sister Cornelia as one might 
compare Cassie, pretty, soft and winning, with Flavia prim and 
demure. There were the same points of likeness and of unlike- 
ness. She had a singularly soft and musical voice : observing 
the music of her voice, the sweetness of her smile, and the 
kindliness of her eyes one understood her power of attraction. 
Perhaps it was this power as much as the Prophetic gift which 
made the Connection believe in her so implicitly. 

She closed the door and advanced with both hands out- 
stretched. 

* You are Althea,' she repeated. • I have heard of you, my 
dear, for many years, since you were a little girl, since the time 
when my husband died and I came back to my own people — 
who would have none of me — to preach and prophesy. I have 
heard of you, but I have never seen you, because I cannot walk 
up and down the streets like any other woman. I live secluded, 
save when I am in the Chapel. Flavia comes there every Sunday 
evening to see me and to hear me. But I have never seen you. 
Oh t I press no one. Where the Truth is proclaimed, thither 
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should flock all those who love the Truth, No, no, I do not 
press you — I did not come to speak about the Connection, and 
no doubt my sister Cornelia has prejudiced your mind. Once a 
person enters the Established Church, you know, she naturally 

becomes loth to acknowledge Truth ' 

4 1 am sure * Althea began to protest. 

* No, my dear, do not go on. I am not here to speak about 
the Chapel. It is for quite other things — temporal concerns — 
earthly interests — that I have come.' 

( I am sure it is out of kindness,' said Althea. 

4 Oh ! are you quite sure of that ? ' the Prophetess murmured 
very sweetly. • That was very prettily said, my dear. Let me 
look at you. Yes — y ou are a very beautiful girl, and if your eyes 
tell the truth and Flavia and Felix are not deceived, you are 
quite as good as you are beautiful. All goodness, all loveliness, 
I would draw within my chapel walls. You are tall and beauti- 
ful — you take after your father, who was also tall and hand- 
some. I will sit down, my dear, if you will allow me, because 
I have got a good deal to say.' 

She took a chair, spreading her ample robes as if the chair 
were a throne. More than her share of the family dignity had 
fallen to her, yet with queenly graciousness. 

' My child,' she said, 'a Thing has been laid upon me. For 
the most part my mind is fully occupied in spiritual meditations 
and in prayer. We pray without ceasing, who are the Brother- 
hood of Early Christians. Yet a Thing wholly temporal has 
been laid upon me. I say not what that is, and you must not 
ask me.' 

* If it does not concern me,' said Althea, * why should I seek 
to know ? ' 

'It may concern you. My dear, suppose it does concern you. 
I, who never visit even my own people, and see none but the 
faithful who come to me, have come to see you. Out of kindness 
— yes, you were right. I would not willingly do anything that 
might wound the daughter of Clement Indagine or the dear friend 
of my niece Flavia and of my son Felix. But I must talk to you 
first, and perhaps I may have to say things that seem cruel.' 

4 I am sure you cannot say cruel things.' 

4 I am supposed by my people,' said the Prophetess, c to know 
everything. I do not try to deceive them, but they willingly 
believe that. Truly I know very little. I am a servant who 
speaks what is put into her heart, and does what is laid ready 
for her hands ; these things I may not refuse.' She hesitated. 
4 My poor child, if I could spare you ' 

* What is it ? * asked Althea, beginning to be alarmed. 

* My dear,' said the Prophetess, taking the girl's hand, * I am 
going to ask you a question which only an old and close friend 
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has the right to ask. I am a stranger, but you know me. 
Believe me, it is from no idle curiosity. It is a very important 
question, and I cannot tell you, to-day, where the importance 
lies. Will you trust me, then, and give me an answer ? ' 

• You are no stranger,' Althea said. ' I know you already 
through Cassie and Flavia. I will tell you anything you wish.' 

' There is a young man named Oliver Luttrel, the adopted 
son of Dr. Luttrel' — Althea blushed — 'to whom you are 
engaged.' 

No, no,' said Althea, ' I am not engaged to him.' 

Not engaged to him ? ' 

No, I am not. And I never shall be.* 

Oh!' The Sybil looked puzzled. 'Then why did Mr. 
Waller tell my niece Cassandra that you were engaged to him ? ' 

• He waa mistaken,' Althea replied, with some show of con- 
fusion. 

' Yet that was the reason he went away. You know that, my 
dear, do you not ? ' 

' I— believe so,' Althea replied. 

'And if he knew that he was perhaps — mistaken, ho might 
come back — is it not so ? ' 

Althea made no reply to this at all. 

' Well, but, my dear, Flavia went yesterday evening to see 
the young man at his Laboratory. She went to reproach him ; 
and he laughed at her, and said he was going to marry you in 
three months' time.' 

' He is very greatly mistaken,' said Althea quickly. ' Oh ! 
but he has no right at all. I will tell you exactly what has 
happened. It is two months or so since he began to pretend 
that he was in love with me — in order to please my father and 
my uncle I told him — what any girl might have said — that if I 
could think of him at any time that way, I would become engaged 
to him. But nothing has been said since— he has not even been 
here — and now I know that it is impossible. Quite — quite 
impossible.' 

' Would nothing make you change your mind? ' 

'Nothing.' 

'Could you not by trying, still in order to please your 
father, bring yourself to love him ? ' 

' No — never.' 

' Suppose he were to come to you bearing a great fortune in 
his hands, would not that ' 

' Oh ! a fortune ! How would that help me ? But it is 
quite impossible — I could never even think of him in that way.' 

' You were brought up together, in this house. Does not the 
recollection of that time soften your heart towards him ? ' 

' Oliver is my brother, I must always be interested in him : 
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nothing that he can say or do is indifferent to us here. But he 
will never be anything more to me/ 

The Prophetess seemed gratified by this news. She smiled 
gravely and nodded her head. Then she took Althea's hand 
once more in her's and gently patted and pressed it. She was a 
very sympathetic Prophetess. 

' My dear,' she said, ' better to be a lonely woman all your 
life than to marry a man whom you have never loved. But 
you will not remain lonely. That is not your fate. Well, my 
dear, you are free, and what I thought would be a painful task 
is spared me.' 

' I do not understand.' 

' No : there are some things better not understood until the 
time comes,' she replied darkly. * In earthly concerns as in 
spiritual there are times of fulfilment when the wicked are over- 
taken and the saints are released from the oppressor and the cry 
of the poor is heard. Best assured, child, that no harm will 
come to you.' 

She rose as if to go, but first she looked round the room. 
Her eyes fell upon the portrait of the poet hanging over the 
mantelshelf. 

1 Oh,' she said, * that is your father. I suppose he is changed. 
But I remember him like this thirty years ago and more, when I 
was a schoolgirl. Yes, he used to come over to see his brother 
JEneas, your uncle. JEneas was a harum-scarum fellow and he 
got into debt and ran away, and I never heard what became of 
him. We girls used to look after Clement and whisper each 
other what a lovely young man he was. After my sister died I 
heard more about the two brothers. They were the sons of a 
poor gentleman who died in the Queen's Bench — he was kept 
there by Mr. Norbery himself— his own brother-in-law, though 
that I did not learn till afterwards. Oh ! he was a hard man. 
Clement would never so much as speak of his uncle, Lucy 
told me.' 

' Who was Lucy ? ' 

' Have you never heard of Lucy ? ' Mrs. Laverock laughed a 
little. 'Oh! but you ought to know about Lucy, because I 
think before long you will be very much interested in her. Lucy 
was my cousin, and when my sister died she became house- 
keeper to Mr. Norbery, then she got married and went away to 
Australia. Such a bright clever girl she was — not so pretty as 
her sister Florry — poor Florry! poor thing — but cheerful and 
happy* Oh I tne old times — I often wonder, my dear, if they 
ever really existed — if I was ever really young and pretty. Oh ! 
how happy it must be to be young and pretty!' The Pro- 
phetess at this point became perfectly human and womanly. 
' Sometimes it seems to me as if the only happiness in life is to 
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be young and beautiful. But these two girls, my cousins, were 
terribly poor, and we were unable to do much for them — and 
Florry went away — she had better have stayed with her sister. 
Poor Florry ! she was my favourite, but my sister Julia loved 
Lucy. The old days ! the old days I My dear,' she sat down 
again, c you will hear a great deal more about Lucy, I promise 
you.' Again she laughed and nodded her head. 

* Shall I ? ' Althea replied with indifference. The name of 
Lucy did not attract her. 

• I must go away I suppose.' But she did not get up. ' My 
dear, you can come to see me if you like — not at the Chapel but 
at home. Gome in the afternoon when I have tea. In the even- 
ing I am always with my people and in the morning I am alone 
—with my soul.' 

' I will come, thank you.' 

' I hear about you from Flavia and from Felix— my son 
Felix — ' she added the last words with a little softening of 
the voice. ' My son is a good boy, though as yet the Early 
Church has not been able to number him among the fold. He 
thinks more about his old friends of the Poly. But he is a 
good boy, and just now he is unhappy.' 

* Are we all unhappy ? ' asked Althea. 

' He is unhappy on account of his cousin Oassie. Young 
men are so silly about girls. And Cassie is crying her eyes out, 
he says, for this other young man — this wicked young man, 
Oliver, who has jilted her.* 

'Oh, no,' Althea cried. 'That cannot be. "Why, Cassie 
herself told me over and over again — and Oliver assured me — 
that there never was anything between them.' 

' My dear, girls are proud about these things. Cassie said 
that which was not true. And the young man cruelly laughs at 
her.' 

'Oh! is it possible? 1 

' Everything is possible with those who belong to the world. 
But the young man shall be punished.' Her face hardened for 
a moment as she pronounced this judgment. ' My boy — my 
son Felix — ' again she became perfectly human and womanly. 
• My Felix— is he not a great strong man ? But he takes after 
his father — is foolish about Cassie. They are the same age and 
he loves her — at least he says so— men are always foolish about 
girls, you know — and he is mad about it. My dear Felix 
wanted to go and horsewhip this young man. But we have dis- 
suaded him because there is a more certain way. I came here 
fearing that to punish Oliver would be to humiliate you. But 
that is not so.' 

' I would rather that he was forgiven or left to himself.' 

• He must be punished, and that in such a way as to tear the 
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last illusions from Cassie's eyes and to show him such as he is. 
Leave this man to me, Althea.' She was again the Prophetess. 
'The wicked dig pits for others and fall therein themselves. 
They set nets and are caught in them. Leave him to me.' 
With these words, which left behind them a prophetic foreboding 
of wrath to fall upon the head of the guilty, she rose once more 
to go. 

4 My dear,* she said, stopping again, ' I have seen Mr. Waller- 
He came to my Chapel with Flavia. He is a tall and handsome 
young man. He went away because he thought you were en- 
gaged to another man, did he not ? ' She again pressed Althea's 
hands in her own with warm and sympathetic grasp. 'Oh! 
because he loves you so much that he cannot bear to think that 
you belong to another man * 

* Oh I please — please say no more. He is gone.' 

• He would come back again if he thought — he would fly back 
on the wings of the wind if he knew. Shall he come back, my 
dear ? Oh ! shall he — shall he come back to you, my dear— my 
dear ? Shall we bring him back ? ' 

She purred and murmured and whispered these words so 
full of consolation and of hope, with voice so soft and melodious, 
with smile so sweet, with eyes so gracious and affectionate that 
the girl's heart glowed within her. Then without any other 
force than the mesmeric power of sympathy and love, she drew 
— this little dainty Prophetess drew down to her own level the 
girl's tall head and kissed her, as with a benediction, on the 
forehead. 

Then she went away leaving behind her such a glow and 
warmth of hope and happiness as might have reminded Althea 
of the day when she floated down the river of molten gold in a 
purple cloud to meet the man who was come all the way from 
the Antipodes to be her lover. 

Was there ever such a Prophetess? Yet how could she 
bring him back? Other Prophets have had their gifts. The 
Lady Pythia, for a thousand years ; Nostradamus ; the Bed- 
faced Nixon; Doctor Francis Moore; Mother Shipton — they 
could all foretell the future — especially if there was anything 
nasty in it, as mostly there is. But could any of them — could 
any Prophet ever known — except Claudia— bring a straying 
lover back to the arms of his mistress ? 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE FUGITIVE RETURNS. 

It was a wet evening in August, when the summer appeared 
to have suddenly taken to itself wings and fled away to some 
more happy isle. The evening was still young, and broad day- 
light, with clouds driving across a grey, not a blue sky, and rain 
lashing and pelting the black face of the river made Bank Side 
look miserable indeed. On such an evening Father Thames 
scowls and threatens: he who creeps forth to the nearest 
Bridge resolved to jump over and have done with it sees below him 
an angry flood which promises to roll him over and over and to 
keep the life long in him while it dashes him to and fro, break- 
ing arms and legs against the sides of barges and prolonging the 
horror of death out of mere bad temper and malignity. The 
prospect affrights the poor wretch and he shrinks back and goes 
home again resolved to bear a little longer — at least till better 
weather — the misfortunes which beset him: one would not 
willingly have one's last impressions of the world set in so 
gloomy a frame : if we must depart without leave, uncalled and 
uninvited, even against orders, let us have the stars twinkling 
over us and the moon riding in splendour to redeem the horror 
of the final jump. On such a night, to the residents on Bank 
Side the wooden wall looks mean and the barges squalid : the 
piles of rusty chain and scrap iron fill the soul with sadness : it 
is as if life were henceforth to be spent among the shucks and 
shards, the duds and rags, the broken bits, the scraps, and the 
used-up things of life, as if one was condemned to become a 
Lazarus sitting outside the back gate of the mansion, in the 
place where they shoot their rubbish, not in the street, or on 
the doorstep within view and within reach of any Lord Dives 
and his friends. There arises before the mind an image as of 
Marine Stores. One looks around for the Black Doll. One 
feels the actual Proprietorship of a Rag and Bone Emporium. 

Such an evening is especially depressing on a summer even- 
ing when it is still light and one cannot draw the curtains, make 
up the fire and sit round it. To be cold and comfortless in 
August is a kind of robbery. It is everywhere mournful ; but 
there are some houses in which it is maddening — those, namely, 
in which the good old rule is maintained which allows no fire 
from the first of May to the end of October, rage the weather 
ever so Arctically. Cornelia maintained that rule. 
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Therefore, Oassie would have shivered and Sempronius would 
have crammed his hands in his pockets had the times been at 
their happiest. But it was more than the depression caused by 
slighted Sirius which covered, this evening, the faces of all with 
a cloud of the blackest gloom and despondency. Dejection was 
written on all their faces, except perhaps on that of the boy, who 
had a book and was far away from Bank Side— on the broad 
Pacific Ocean in fact, and in very bad company — pirates, indeed, 
flying the Jolly Boger, snapping up Spaniards and merrily 
making them walk the plank. 

It was the presence of disaster. A fortnight ago it was 
threatened. Now it was upon them and the outlook was charged 
with blackness. 

' Children,' said the Head of the House, striking his right 
hand into his waistcoat — it is always a dignified action, though 
of late, since the suppression of the laced ruffle, it has lost much 
of its effectiveness* * Children, I begin to think that I am — ha, 
ha! — antiquated — actually antiquated. An experience with 
the procedure of the Courts and Chamber practice extending over 
thirty years has left your father, I believe — antiquated — I am 
no longer wanted.' Flavia looked up and murmured disbelief. 
'Yes— that appears to be the case — 1 am no longer wanted. I 
suppose that even if Mr. Polter, Q.C., were himself to return he 
would be no longer wanted. Services such as I can render — I 
used to think they were such as few can render — are no longer 
appreciated. They now require, I am told, a young man who 

will bring business — bring — bring ' he repeated with sarcasm, 

* will bring business. They want a man who knows solicitors' 
clerks. That is the new way of things. Formerly — must I say 
in my time ? — we received business. What would Mr. Polter 
have said to me had I proposed to bring him business ? We 
received it : we conferred an obligation on those who brought 
it — merely by receiving it. And we^-the men of our position 
in the Higher Branch did not know — we would not know- 
Solicitors' clerks.' 

' Have you found anything, Cassie ? • Flavia whispered. 

Cassie shook her head. 

* I can never forget,' continued their father, ' the dignity with 
which Mr. Polter, Q.C., received a brief. Some of his manner, I 
have been told, fell upon myself. Am I lost to the Higher 
Branch ? It would seem so. After a man has been upon the 
Higher Branch of what use is he elsewhere ? The machinery 
of the Law — the practice at Court and in Chambers, the endorse- 
ment of the Briefs — the conduct of the barrister's business— 
these are intricacies which I have at my finger ends.' 

1 1 have tried everywhere,' whispered Cassie. ' There seems 
nothing to be got.' 
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' "What else do I know ? Apart from a liberal education and 
whatever the use of an extensive library has given to me — 
nothing. Can I make a boot ? Can I sell a yard of calico ? 
There is no opening for one who has served for thirty years 
in the society of barristers and gentlemen — in the Higher 
Branch.' 

'There's heaps of girls,' Cassie continued in a low voice, 
1 who will take anything — anything — girls who have been taught 
things and can write French and German. I know nothing.' 

'Children, since all industry is honourable you will not be 
ashamed of your father should you see him steering a wheel- 
barrow on a plank between Bank and barge. I have still my 
hands and my legs — ' he extended one ; it was both short and 
thin. ' I believe that half-a-crown a day can be earned upon 
the plank.' 

Sempronius, bending over his book in his customary corner, 
looked up and choked. Then he blushed guiltily, and again he 
choked. He belonged to the large but unhappy class of boys 
who are seized at the wrong moment with an overpowering desire 
to laugh. I know one poor man who would certainly have made 
an excellent Bishop — he actually wanted to be a Bishop^but is 
now nothing but a story-teller because he could not choose but 
laugh whenever the desire seized him. He has been known to 
disgrace a funeral by untimely mirth. And he was forced to 
renounce an ecclesiastical career from the dread, nay, the cer- 
tainty, that something would some day occur to him which would 
make him laugh in the pulpit. Sempronius is perhaps destined 
to furnish another illustration of this unfortunate weakness. The 
picture of his parent in black trousers, frock coat, and a tall hat 
walking up and down a plank behind a wheelbarrow was too 
much, and he stuffed his handkerchief into his mouth — the only 
counter-irritant yet discovered. 

' Nature,' continued his father with severity, ' as you will 
find admirably put in your grandfather's work, Sempronius, 
compels us to eat: this is the Universal Law. If we would eat 
we must work. Another Universal Law. Again, work must be 
honest. This is a moral Law. Therefore all honest work must 
be honourable. If it is no longer possible for me to remain in 
the Higher Branch I shall cheerfully accept whatever else may 
offer, even if it be the handle of the wheelbarrow.' 

' Nobody wants girls,' Cassie continued, gloomily. 

* Patience,' said her sister. ' Something will turn up.' 

They relapsed into gloomy silence. Things apparently were 
at their blackest. At this point, they always mend. Unfor- 
tunately, long after they have seemed as black as Erebus, they 
sometimes grow blacker still, incredibly black. In this case they 
might certainly have grown much worse. The family still had a 
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house over their heads : Cornelia had her salary and Flavia hers 
— at the worst it would be a tight fit for a while. But a tight fit 
continued a little too long may mean a drop in gentility after- 
wards irrecoverable. "What, for instance, would be life to a young 
lady in the Telegraph Department without gloves ? 

' Last night,' said Cornelia, breaking silence, * I heard the 
ringing of bells and dreamed of cracking nuts. If I know any- 
thing, this means good fortune.' 

• Well,' said Flavia, ' if we can't get good fortune, I suppose 
there's some consolation in dreaming about it. Let us all wish. 
Father, I wish you a better Guarantee — Cassie, I wish you better 
luck, and more cheerful looks — and I wish — I wish — yes, I think 
the very best thing that could happen for all of us would be for 
Mr. Waller to come back again.' 

"What followed is almost incredible. 

For, at that very moment, when the words were yet vibrating 
in the air, a Hansom cab drove along Bank Side from the Black- 
friars end. A Hansom cab on Bank Side — except sometimes in 
business hours — is indeed an unusual thing to see. This cab 
drew up at their door, and none other than Mr. "Waller himself, 
portmanteau, sticks and umbrella, hat-box and bundle of rugs, 
jumped out. 

'Oh! good gracious!' cried Flavia. '"Why — here he is! 
He's actually come ! Just as we were wishing for him ! Oh I 
let's run to meet him ! ' 

Yes, he was among them again. He was shaking hands with 
everybody, especially with the girls : he was pulling Sempronius 
by the ear : he was hearing the news : he was listening to 
Lucius discoursing upon the withdrawal of the Guarantee and 
to Flavia over Cassie's loss of place. He was running upstairs 
with his things and down again. And all their hearts were lifted 
and all their eyes were bright. "What he was going to do no one 
knew. But that something would be done now he was come 
was certain. 

' Mr. "Waller,* said Flavia, a horrid thought piercing her like 
a knife. ' Are you only come to say good-bye before you go 
back to Australia ? ' 

' No — if I may stay — if I may have the Best Bedroom again 
— thank you — I should like to make a little longer visit than a 
day or two, you good kind people.' He held out one hand to 
Aunt Cornelia, who had been the first to nod at the mention of 
the Best Bedroom, and the other to Cassie. ( I have been think- 
ing about you ever since I went away. I have been to the Lakes 
and about — here and there — and always my thoughts came back 
to Bank Side/ 

' That,' said Flavia, ' we can very well understand.* 

' There were things I had left unfinished, and things I wanted 
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to see worked out. And so — and so — I have come back, you 
see.' 

4 Oh, it's wonderful,' said Flavia. 

Just for a farther proof of the miraculous nature of his return, 
the rain left off suddenly : the clouds blew away : the smiling 
sun shone out : clear and high against the blue sky showed the 
great dome of Paul's, and the river sparkled and danced. 

4 It's wonderful,' Flavia repeated. 4 Aunt Cornelia, I do be- 
lieve it's your dream of the ringing bells.' 

If he had gone away melancholy he came back lively. He 
was in the best of spirits — he laughed all over — he made them 
feel, instantly, what a desperately foolish thing it was to repine 
over being out of work. Everything was easy — everything would 
turn out well : the world was the best of all possible worlds. 

1 Gome outside, Cassie,' he said presently, ( come out, Flavia. 
Let us go and look at the barges.' 

4 It was here,' he said, when they stood above the Bank Side 
stairs, ' that you and Althea came out of the sunset, Cass. You 
remember ? ' 

4 Yes, I remember.' 

4 Oliver met you and carried the oars home for you. You 
remember, Cassie ? ' 

4 Yes, I remember.' 

4 Cassie,' he said — he had taken her hand and held it — ' you 
made a terrible mistake : you will get over it — I am certain you 
will get over it. And I made another.' 

4 "What was yours ? ' 

* I told you that — that — Althea was engaged to him.' 
4 Well ? ' cried Flavia. 

* Well ' he laughed. 4 You know he isn't.' 

4 Oliver says he is.' 

4 He may say what he pleases. He is not.' 

* How do you know it, Mr. Waller ? ' 

1 A bird in the air sang it to me : the wind on the hillside 
above Bydal Water whispered it in my ears : a voice came to me 
in the night.' 

4 So you have come back,' said Flavia, gravely. 

4 Lucius,' said Cornelia, 4 remember what I told you before* 
This talk about Sir David Waller is all rubbish and nonsense. 
That young man is Cousin Lucy's son. I do not know how he 
came by his money and his fine clothes. Let us hope, honestly.' 

4 1 should indeed hope so. But, Sister ' 

* 4 Lucy's son, I tell you. After such behaviour as Lucy's to 
me, which I shall never forget, there are few women who would 
forgive her. But I do,' she added with the sniff of forgiveness. 
'And I will not visit her sins upon her son. But I should like 
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to get to the bottom of this, brother, and now that he has come 
back to us, I shall try to find it out. Lucy's son — oh 1 her face, 
her eyes, her voice, her very way of laughing. They were a 
pretty pair of sisters, those two ; and him to come masque- 
rading as the son of a great man 1 Well, I'm glad he's come 
back, but I mean to find out what it means. Lucy's own son 1 ' 



CHAPTER XXL 

A MORNING ON DUTY. 

1 My dear young friend I ' Mr. Indagine jumped out of his chair 
and welcomed him with both hands and a sudden sunlight in 
his eyes. 4 You have come back to us ! I thought you would 
never come back. Althea — my child — * he raised his voice so as 
to be heard in the other room. * Come quickly. Come to 
welcome Mr. Waller.' 

Althea obeyed. She came in with a blush upon her cheek 
and gave Laurence her hand with downcast eyes. This won- 
derful Prophetess ! Then she took refuge behind her father. 

' You are welcome indeed,' he repeated with a deep sigh. 
• Oh ! If you only knew how greatly we have missed you ! ' 

* It was impossible to stay away, you see,' Laurence replied, 
looking, perhaps by accident, at Althea. * I was obliged to come 
back.' 

' Obliged to come back,' the Poet echoed, with satisfaction 
unbounded. 'Nay — nay — you overestimate the society of a 
poet. But you are privileged — in this house you can say any- 
thing you please. Sit down — I have quantities of things to say. 
Sit down — sit down.' 

He pushed his young friend into the easy chair and went on 
talking. 

* Well — it is a real pleasure to have you back again. You 
look better, too. That last day you were here — I remember — 
you looked unhappy. Something had gone wrong.* 

' Yes,' Laurence replied. • Something had gone very wrong 
indeed. But I have come back ' — this time he was careful not 
to look at Althea — ' with hope renewed.' 

* That is very good hearing. Well — you shall hear what has 
happened to me. First of all, I have carried out my promise. 
I have returned to the world. Only once, as yet, it is true, but 
it has been enough to prove the reality and to gauge the depth 
of that fame which you, my friend, were the first to reveal 
to me.' 
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1 Indeed ? ' asked Laurence, a shade of anxiety falling upon 
his face. ' How was that ? ' 

' When I think of it, I am really astonished. Even the roost 
sanguine of men could not expect such a thing. And after 
thirty years to be actually recognised 1 ' 

' What did happen ? ' 

1 What should you think of a Popular Beception ? * 

* What ? ' Laurence started and sat upright. 

* Of an Ovation — a Public Triumphal March ? ' 
c An ovation ? • 

' Nothing less, my young friend, I assure you. Nothing less. 
And of the most amazing character.' 

4 Really ? ' This was indeed bewildering. This impostor — 
who had himself counterfeited the Voice of Fame, felt as if the 
earth was going round under his feet. * A Triumphal March ? * 

' You shall hear. We took a walk — Althea was with me — 
through the City. After lingering a little in Paternoster Row we 
walked down Ludgate Hill and through Fleet Street. To be 
sure my appearance was quite public : there was no attempt at 
concealment : we walked openly and it was mid-day — I was 
looking about me, pointing out to Althea some of the old places 
and their literary associations and marking the changes that 
have been made m the street. It was quite full of people — men 
— congregated on the pavement and talking — when suddenly, to 
my intense surprise, I found that I was actually recognised 1 ' 

* Recognised 1 ' Laurence grasped the arm of the chair to 
steady himself. 'Who recognised you? One of your old 
friends P ' 

' No — no — I met none of my old friends. I wish now that 
they had all been present — my lukewarm friends with my 
enemies, to see and hear. I was recognised — I confess that it is 
most astonishing — I was suddenly and universally recognised — I 
cannot imagine how my face came to be known to them — by the 
assembled multitude ' 

' Good Heavens ! ' In a moment — in the twinkling of an eye 
— there glanced through the mind of this conscience-stricken 
deceiver a dramatic possibility, how the thing that he had in- 
vented only to please Althea might actually, without his own 
knowledge, have really taken place — that the Poet's reputation 
had actually grown during these thirty years as he had deceit- 
fully fabled and represented so that he was in sober reality 
famous. If so 

' The street,' Mr. Indagine went on, ' was, I say, crowded 
with people. In the old days it was never so fall. None of 
them seemed to resemble the men who used to frequent Fleet 
Street and sit in the Taverns. It was a crowd which a man 
might set down as comparatively humble. Yet their faces were 
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intelligent and they were greatly animated and they knew me, 
one and all.' 

' Good Heavens ! ' cried Laurence — ' this is wonderful.' 

'Is it not? Suddenly some one cried out my name— the 
word flew from mouth to mouth — we were mobbed, though 
respectfully — even reverentially.' 

• Tour name — did they cry out " Mr. Clement Indagine " ? * 

« No. They cried out " The Poet ! There is the Poet ! " or 
" Look at the Poet," or words to that effect. It really was, and 
will ever remain, the proudest moment of my life. It was 
nothing short of an ovation that they gave me — nothing less, as 
I said, than a Triumphal March that we made.' 

Laurence turned with amazement to Althea. 

' I cannot tell,' she said, ' how the people came to know who 
he was. There were great crowds standing about, and they 
kept crying "The Poet! the Poet! Three to two upon the 
Poet ! " It was wonderful. And yet they seemed not to be 
looking at him.' 

' Among the people,' said the Poet, ' in places when you 
would least expect it, there is a natural delicacy of feeling which 
is very pleasant to experience. They knew, of course, how dis- 
tasteful it would have been to have all eyes turned upon me. 
Therefore they averted their heads, though they could not 
restrain their feelings. I respect them all the more.' 

'Three to two upon the Poet,' Laurence repeated. Then 
he suddenly laughed and as suddenly became solemn again. 
• Why,* he said, ' it must have been most surprising, and — and — - 
as you say, truly gratifying.' Then his lips parted again as one 
who wished to laugh, and his eyes twinkled as one who laughed 
inwardly, and once more he hardened his face and became as 
solemn as a clown at a christening. 

' J§tay with me this morning,' said the Poet. ' I have a great 
deal more to tell you. Althea, my dear, will you leave us 
alone ? ' 

' Oh ! • the young man's face lengthened. ' I was — I was in 
hopes,' he said, ' that Miss Indagine would take me on the river 
this morning.' 

Indeed, Althea was already dressed in her jacket and straw 
hat. 

' Cassie is going with me,' she said. ' You must stay here, 
Mr. "Waller, please. My father has a great deal to discuss with 
you. Now that you have come back I can leave him with a 
lighter heart. The excitement of his great success and the 
shouts of the people * — she laid her hand upon her father's — 
' have made him restless of late. Our old tranquillity is broken 
up. "Will you stay here? Thank you. Perhaps now that I 
know he is in good hands * shall see some of my old ghosts 
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again. And perhaps,' she added, with what in other girls 
would have been a touch of coquetry, ' I may find you here 
when I come back.' 

She laughed and ran away. 

* See, Mr. Waller,' said her father, * you have made Althea 
look happier already. Since you went away she has hardly 
smiled. It is the way of the girl. She knew that I was unhappy 
in losing you. She saw me restless for want of that communion 
of soul with soul which I had resumed after long abstinence. 
My friend, I did not conceal my sense of loss, and it made her 
unhappy too. It is her sympathetic way. Personally, of course, 
you were nothing to her except for your services to me. But it 
is her way.' 

* It is a very charming way.' 

* Yes. You may have remarked that she is pale and there 
are rings round her eyes. She inherits this quickness of 
sympathy from me. It is the only part of the poetic nature 
which she does inherit. But she will brighten up— nay, she has 
already begun — now we shall all be happier again.' 

The simple faith in his power of bringing happiness along 
touched the young man with a little shame. True, he had 
brought happiness, but by what means ? 

'I will read you a few things that I have corrected and 
arranged — things new and old — well, you shall judge.' 

He laid his hand upon a bulky pile of MSS. At another time 
the heart of the listener would have quailed. Now he felt not 
only resigned but even happy. It is only when a poet is reading 
his verses or when the parson is preaching, or while a piece of 
classical music is played that one can surrender the thoughts to 
perfect freedom and let them ramble and roam at their own 
sweet will. It is only at such times that one can sit at ease 
and peace while the imagination wanders and strays among 
flowery lanes and grassy banks. Laurence reclined in his chair 
with half-closed eyes, while his thoughts, undisturbed, dwelt 
upon the virtues and the graces of his mistress. 

' I must show you,' the Poet went on, • what progress I have 
made in my new volume. See — here is the Manuscript very 
nearly ready for the printers. Now for a little surprise for you 
— I intended it as a secret. But you shall have it at once. 
This manuscript, my friend, is going to be your own. I shall 
give it to you as a possession and an heirloom for your children's 
children.' 

4 This is indeed a great favour,' said Laurence cordially. ' I 
hope I know how to value it aright.' 

' Nay, you deserve it. I had intended to arrange the poems 
for posthumous publication. But recent events have changed 
my resolution. A Poet has no right to be silent. I now under- 
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stand that : he fails in his duty if he fails to deliver his message : 
he should continually prophesy : he belongs essentially to the 
whole People : he is their' s in a sense granted to [no one else : 
it is his duty to find words for their thoughts : he is to be their 
Voice : he owes to the People everything in himself that is good 
and noble : for their sake he must cultivate great thoughts and 
live a pure life : to defile his life is to defile the stream of thought 
at the fountain-head: to refuse work is high treason to his 
mission : to withhold his work when it is completed as a kind 
of robbery. Yes — I understand — Heaven forgive me 1 I have 
committed this sin of treason. I have robbed the People of 
their own.' 

He spoke in tones of exaltation. Surely such a man — one 
who held the office of Poet in honour so high— should be him- 
self a great Poet. Honour and respect so great deserve that 
recompense. 

' I am going,' he continued, ' to read to you this morning my 
forthcoming poems. Let me first arrange my papers.' 

While he was arranging his papers Laurence drew a letter 
from his pocket and read it. The letter was as follows : 

' My dear Cousin, — I know perfectly well who you are ; partly 
because I learned long ago that my cousin Lucy married a 
certain David Waller of Rotherhithe, boat-builder, and that she 
emigrated with him when his affairs became involved : partly 
because in your face and eyes and your voice you resemble your 
mother so closely that no doubt is possible. 

'It has been laid upon me as a plain duty that I should 
communicate with you. I wish, first, to seek your counsel upon 
a matter very close to me — the welfare of my son : and next I 
am anxious to save you and another person from unhappiness. 
I know why you hastily went away. You thought that a certain 
girl was engaged. That is not so. She is not engaged to the 
young man of whom you think, she never has been engaged to 
him : she never will be. You hurriedly jumped to a false con- 
clusion. Come back, therefore, with what speed you may, and 
with a full confidence that nothing stands between you and the 
end which you desire. 

' My dear cousin, in things earthly we of the Early Church 
make and meddle only as they may serve things spiritual. If I, 
who am called a Prophetess, interfere in an affair of the heart, it 
is because I am convinced that Althea Indagine and you are of 
those who climb upwards by means of earthly happiness. Others 
there are — and these are the majority — who are led to things 
spiritual by sorrow, misfortune, sickness or disappointment. 

' There are other reasons why you should come back imme- 
diately. Trouble has fallen upon my Brother Lucius and hia 
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household. He has himself lost his place and cannot find another. 
My niece Cassandra has also lost her place and cannot find 
another. Besides, she is fretting about a worthless man. The 
whole family will shortly have to depend upon the scanty earn- 
ings of my sister Cornelia and my niece Flavia. I take it that 
more than curiosity brought Lucy's son to Bank Side : I hear 
that your father has arrived at distinction and I hope wealth : I 
hope that you will be able to do something for your cousins. 
But come back. As for him who brought the trouble upon 
Cassie and caused you to think a falsehood, there is preparing 
for him an outpouring of. wrath which he little imagines or 
suspects. I speak not of the certain punishment for sin, but of 
quick and sudden confusion. 

' When, my dear young cousin, I look forward into the future 
and watch your figure moving onwards with the years that roll 
us always nearer and nearer to the Steps of the Throne, I see 
nothing but happiness before you, shadowed with the sorrows 
which must certainly happen in every earthly life. You will 
have Love, which hallows everything. If you meet with worldly 
success it shall not harden your heart, for Love will keep it soft. 
If you fall upon adversity, Love will enable you to bear it. The 
Early Church was founded on Love. In our Connection, it is 
Love which binds us together. Cousin, I have but one message 
to repeat to the world which still forgets it. Those who love 
cannot sin against each other. With us in the Early Church 
some may be husbands and some wives. But all love each 
other. This is our Creed — Love is all. If I can teach you that, 
your stay in this poor place will have been hallowed indeed. 

' Your affectionate Cousin, 
' Claudia.' 

Laurence finished the letter — he had already read it a dozen 
times — and folded it carefully. ' I have obeyed you, Claudia,' 
he said, * I have obeyed you and I am here.' 

* I am now ready, my friend,' said the Poet. 

Laurence sat well back, shading his face as one who desires 
to concentrate his attention — in fact he did intend to do this, 
though for another purpose. Then the Poet began to read and 
his listener sat perfectly still and offered no interruption what- 
ever. 

' She is not engaged after all,' thus his thoughts began to run 
— ' she is not engaged,' these words ran like the refrain that you 
may sometimes hear if you close your eyes in the rolling of a 
railway train, ' and something dreadful is going to happen to 
Mr. Oliver Luttrel. What will happen to him, I wonder? 
What is he after ? Is the Prophetess able to cause misfortune as 
well as to foretell happiness ? And what does she want with 
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me ? And Althea is not engaged — Althea, the goddess, who came 
out of the sunset. She is free, and I am back again. And she 
was unhappy because I was gone. Oh I Althea, Althea t ' 

And the Poet went on reading his verses, sheet after sheet, 
with satisfaction unutterable. For the shouts of the multitude, 
the praise of the Saturday Beview, and the sympathy of the 
young man who had come all the way from Australia in order to 
gaze upon him, filled his mind once more with the old belief in 
his own powers : never since the days when he first began to 
write verse and to read his poems over alone locked up in his 
own room, had he been so strongly moved by the beauty and 
the strength and depth of his verses. 

' Oliver is coming in for wrath,* Laurence continued following 
on. ' I wonder how he will take it. Is Felix going to visit him 
with the weight of his long arm ? Lucius has had to come down 
from the Higher Branch, and Cassie is out of place. Poor 
Cassie ! and I am to do something for them all — and Althea is 
free • 

And the voice of the Poet was like unto the drone of the 
bumble bee among the sweet peas. 

* In the house of a general practitioner in about the meanest 
part of London,' he thought, * among streets which are squalid 
and people inexpressible, with no friends, except these artless 
cousms of mine, has grown up this flower of maidenhood, more 
delicate, more refined, than any of her sisters who live in the 
world. None of the meanness of her surroundings appears in 
her : it is as if this house was a calm cloister in the midst of the 
wicked world. She has lived with books and with this man — 
who has trained her in the poetry which he vainly emulates and 
in the lofty thoughts which he has borrowed and thinks his own. 
And she is free — and more beautiful than ever.' 

Two hours later Althea came back from her row up the river. 
It was, no doubt, the fresh breeze upon the river which had 
taken the dark lines from her eyes and restored their sunshine, 
given colour to her pale cheek and life to her drooping figure. 

She opened the door and looked in, smiling. 

* Well,' she said, ' if you have finished, you two, will you 
come to lunch ? ' 

Laurence was sitting in the easy chair, his long legs out- 
stretched, his head bent forward, his elbows on the arms of the 
chair and his hands leaning against each other by the finger 
tips. It was an attitude of profound attention — so profound 
that the thinker might have seemed asleep. The poet, regard- 
less, went on mouthing his hollow o'es and a'es in rapt enjoy- 
ment of his own numbers. But at the girl's voice Laurence 
sprang to his feet. 

* We have had,' he said, * a most delightful morning.' He 
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took the Poet's hand and pressed it warmly. 'You will not 
ask me,' he murmured, 'for a critical opinion. I have been 
quite carried away. My mind has been filled with beautiful 
thoughts ever since you began to read. And now, Miss Inda- 
gine, may I be at your service for the rest of the day ? ' 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

AN AFTERNOON ON LEAVE. 

Nothing more moves and softens the heart of man than a feast 
given in his honour. It need not be a great banquet at all : 
quite poor persons may give this banquet : nothing is wanted 
but the outward signs of welcome — the unusual adornments: 
the freshly cut flowers : the white napery : the little extra care 
over the dishes or the little extra display in their presentment. 
Laurence had never before broken bread at this household : he 
knew nothing of the household arrangements : yet he under- 
stood at once that Althea had decked the board with her own 
hands to do him honour. And though cold mutton formed the 
staple of the meal, there were flowers fetched from the neigh- 
bouring market — the Covent Garden of the Borough: there 
were plums and pears for dessert also from that hospitable em- 
porium: there was a most delicate confection of apples and 
cream made by Althea's own hands : and though plain beer — 
that at eight and six the nine-gallon cask — formed the daily 
beverage of her father and her uncle, there was placed upon the 
table a square bottle the fragrance of which was alone sufficient 
to diffuse happiness. Laurence also remarked — Cassie being 
another guest — that both the girls had put on their best things. 
Cassie, indeed, looked as if a prayer-book alone were wanted to 
complete her costume. As for Althea, she had put on the one 
fine frock she possessed ; it was of light blue, which suited her 
fair complexion, and she wore a dainty little ruff round her 
neck, though that charming part of feminine attire is no longer, 
I believe, in fashion, and she had a rose-bud at her throat. 

' My dear,' cried her father, ' what have you done to your- 
self? You look changed indeed. It is from pure joy, Mr. 
Waller, because you have come back to me.* 

Althea laughed and blushed a little. Then they all sat 
down and the cold leg of mutton became transformed into some 
rare and costly dish such as a Roman emperor of old would 
purchase with the annual revenues of three provinces. 

The Doctor, for whom nobody ever waited, came home early 
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in the celebration of the banquet and found feasting and laughter 
in his generally silent house. Never had the Poet, even in his 
youthful days, when he sat among the Wits been more animated, 
never had Althea a brighter glow on her cheeks or a sunnier 
light in her eyes. Domestic joy, however, is a fragile kind of 
thing : a shower is always threatening : a cloud comes up in a 
minute : snow is even possible : and I have known a glacial 
wind to arise on a June-like evening, with sleet and hail and 
piercing cold in the most unexpected manner and in the happiest 
circle. 

• We only want Oliver,' said the Doctor, looking about hiT^ 
cheerfully. • With Oliver we should be complete.' 

Althea flushed crimson, and Gassie bent her head. The 
Poet remembered something of what his daughter had said to 
him and dimly perceived, though his mind was naturally filled 
with his own verses, that this was an unfortunate remark. The 
Doctor, who had no verses to occupy his mind, more readily 
understood that something — he knew not what — was unfortu- 
nate in his remark. 

A little thing, but for the moment it marred the festival. 
They went on talking and laughing, but there remained just a 
little constraint. And Cassie laughed no more. Melancholy, 
to think that one may introduce the harsh note of discord even 
when one possesses the most musical ear and is guided by the 
most harmonious intentions. In a better world, perhaps, we 
shall be able to read each other's soul through and through, so 
that no such mishap shall occur. 

* And now,' said Althea, * if you are still willing to take so 
much trouble, Mr. Waller, you shall show us the West End of 
London and your great Fashionable World.' 

Laurence was more than willing. Certainly, he would have 
preferred Althea alone, perhaps because a Hansom cab is more 
pleasant than its elder brother : perhaps, because he was young 
and in love. ^ However, better with Cassie than not at all ; and, 
indeed, the girl looked pretty, and brighter than she had been 
wont to since her lover's desertion. 

They plunged into the West End by way of Stamford Street, 
Westminster Bridge and St. James's Park and in a four-wheel. 
Few of those who belong to the World of Fashion, unless they 
happen to be professionals of the Music Hall, approach its 

filded halls by the way of Stamford Street. The Park was 
eautiful, as it always is all the year round. But the leaves 
were falling off the trees and the walks and grass were covered 
with children playing and the unemployed asleep and presenting 
wonderful studies of fore-shortening to the observant artist. 

1 It is a beautiful place,' said Althea, ' and I like the ducks* 
But the people are no better-looking than in Southwark Park.' 

B 
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Then Laurence led them up the steps commanded by the 
Duke of York and showed them the street of Club Palaces. 

'Your father,' he said, 'thought that the Poets and Wits 
congregate still in Fleet Street. But they have left it long ago 
and now they sit in the Athenaeum Club with the Bishops. I 
don't know what splendid epigrams they make on the Bishops, 
because no one ever tells, outside. No doubt the Club is always 
bubbling with laughter.' 

Then he led them up Waterloo Place to Begent Street. 

It was in the middle of September. Every newspaper that 
respects itself had already said, once, but not more, that all 
London, except three millions, was out of town. This remark 
is due to September : it is the tribute of the season and must be 
rendered every year. I know not when it was first discovered. 
I have been able to trace it back as far as the autumn of the year 
1808, when Margate was crowded and Brighton overflowed, and 
all London, except a million, was out of town. No doubt it 
began much earlier, but my humble researches have not traced 
it farther back. When the wags and the wits of the Forties 
used it, they altered the million to a million and a half. 
Twenty years ago it became two millions — it is now three. All 
London, except three millions, was out of town. The streets 
of Bond, Kegent and Piccadilly presented to gilded youth — such 
as was left — an appearance of desolation complete : there were 
no carriages, and the shops, to those who remembered the season, 
had a faded and jaded look. Yet the streets were full of people : 
among them not a few country damsels who took London at 
the end of their August holiday, girls as bright and almost as 
good to look at as Althea herself, refreshing to the soul with 
their beauty, their youth, and their eagerness and curiosity. 

Laurence walked beside Althea, Cassie generally a little be- 
hind. With her straw hat, her blue dress and her sunny face, 
Althea looked as if she had come straight from green fields, 
babbling 'brooks and shady woods. This was the reward con- 
ferred by Father Thames upon one who loved him long and 
steadily, constant even through the fogs of autumn, the biting 
East-winds of spring and the thunder-storms of July. The 
young man felt that pride in his mistress which is one of the 
fairest jewels of love. All the world, he thought, must be ready 
to worship her. Where was the meanness of the place in which 
she was born and had been brought up ? Was it not able to 
tarnish ever so little the beauty and brightness of this fair crea- 
ture ? External meanness, my friends, has no more to do with 
the root of the matter than the frame has to do with the 
picture. What matter for the squalid streets if they were 
peopled by the girl with the noble figures of the past ? What 
matter for the rough folk around her if the house within echoed 
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with the great words and the sweet songs of the Poets and 
Makers ? What matter for the sordid lives around her if this 
girl's soul was lifted high above them ? No touch of the mean- 
ness clung to her. 

They made slow way down the street of shops, because even 
at the faded and jaded time there is always so great and splendid 
an exhibition. 

4 Oh, but you have seen it all before,' said the girl, looking 
up from a dream of lovely colours. * It is a shame to keep you 
here so long.' 

' No : we are come here expressly for you to see it. I am 
happy only in looking on,' said Laurence, softly. 

' It is all so beautiful,' she said. ' The people so well-dressed : 
the broad streets : and the splendour of the shops ' 

' You like everything,' he replied. * You are at present un- 
critical. The time will come when you will be less easily pleased.' 

' Yes : I like everything — the dresses and the bonnets. Look, 
Cassie, at that lovely costume— and the glove shops — and— oh ! 
look at these things in brass — and the peaches and grapes. There 
is only one thing I do not like ' 

* What is that ? ' 

' The rows and rows of photographs of girls — who can they 
be that can bear to have their likenesses exposed for everybody 
to see?' 

* They like it,' said Cassie from professional experience. ' The 
more people look at them the better they like it.' 

* Now that you have been slowly down the street,' said Lau- 
rence, * you must let me take you to a place where we can get 
some of the pretty things you have admired.' 

No one will understand how two girls could have arrived at 
the age of twenty without ever going a-shopping. Yet it was 
most true. One of them, you see, had hardly ever seen a shop, 
and the other had never been able for lack of money to use the 
shops as their proprietors most desire. You cannot go shopping 
with a shilling. 

Laurence took them to a very fine establishment at the lower 
end of Regent Street, where they were received by a gentleman 
of extraordinary politeness, who offered them chairs and called a 
most good-natured and obliging young man who made nothing 
of showing them all kinds of beautiful things. They admired so 
many things that when they came away there was an immense 
heap of gloves, neckties, handkerchiefs, ruffs, bottles of eau-de- 
Cologne, lace, glove-boxes, handkerchief-boxes, and no one knows 
what pretty things besides, all lying piled on the counter. And 
they were so much occupied that they did not observe how 
Laurence received a certain document, returned it with two crisp 
rustling pieces of paper, and wrote an address en a card. 

»2 
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Then they went into Piccadilly and from Piccadilly into Bond 
Street There this young man took them into another shop. It 
was not in the least like the shop they had just left ; within there 
was a place like a professional man's consulting-room, and outside 
nothing in the window but a diamond spray and parure on a red 
velvet cushion. They were received by a thoughtful person who 
appeared to be benevolent in intention. Laurence explained 
that he had two or three things to buy for his mother, and begged 
Althea to assist him with her taste in the selection. The things 
consisted of a bracelet, a necklace, and a ring, and they were all 
three set with emeralds. 

' Next,' he said, ' I have to get a watch and chain. Will you 
choose them, Cassie, for me ? Just, you know, the kind of watch 
and chain which you would like for yourself.' 

When Cassie had chosen one, he threw the chain round her 
neck. 

1 It was for yourself,' he said. 

The girl's eyes dimmed with the tearful sense of kindness. 
As for the necklace and the ring and the bracelet, he put them 
all into his pocket and came away without giving anything at 
all to Althea, which seemed to Cassie just a little disappointing. 

For one thing this young man must be envied and admired. 
Whenever he went into Shopland, where there was a chance of 
meeting young ladies of his acquaintance, he always carried a 
pocketful of money, just as great men and rich merchants of the 
last Century were never without long purses filled at both ends 
with guineas. In these degenerate days a highwayman on 
Hounslow Heath would get nothing but a leather purse with two 
or three pounds in it and perhaps a Waterbury watch with a 
steel chain — not worth the trouble of a ' Stand and Deliver.' 
Formerly, a gentleman's purse was always good for fifty guineas 
at least. When Lord Nelson went into action in Trafalgar Bay, 
he carried ninety guineas in his pocket, to meet, I suppose, the 
casual expenses — the petty cash — of the action. It was a good 
old custom and it deserves to be revived, if only to give young 
men the opportunity of realising the purest and most innocent 
pleasure in the world — that of making a girl happy for the 
moment with the possession of a pretty thing. 

• What shall we see next ? ' Laurence asked. 

' If you are not tired,' said Althea, ' let us go to a picture* 
gallery.' 

They went to the National Gallery, the Art collection where 
the Art-Critics and the artistic and the aesthetic people are never 
seen. This afternoon they had it all to themselves, save for the 
hapless painters who hang about the Gallery in hopes of getting 
a commission to copy. The artistic training of all three, it must 
be owned, wanted finish. As for the young man, he came from 
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the City of Sydney whither there go, I believe, every year many 
fine pictures : at the same time the young gentlemen of Sydney, 
in matters of art, do not consider themselves as having quite the 
same advantages as those of London. This being so, it is not 
wonderful if the three artlessly regarded all the pictures alike 
from the story-telling point of view. Exactly the same thing 
may be observed every year in the Koy al Academy, because many 
of the most enthusiastic followers of Art have never got beyond 
the story-telling point of view. For enjoyment, they probably 
found as much in the Gallery as the finest Critic there. There 
are many pictures in the National Collection which tell really 
beautiful stories, and these, particularly where the colours had 
not quite faded, gave the girls a new sense of delight. When no 
story was told they passed over the picture without reference to 
the painter even if it were Kaffaelle himself. Cassie, as became 
a person professionally acquainted with the great Mystery of 
Photography, with Carte or Cabinet, Plain or Coloured, perhaps 
allowed herself some small airs of superiority. 

* It has all been beautiful,' Althea cried as they came out and 
stood under the porch looking out upon the Square. * It is won- 
derful. Come, Cassie, we will go home. Thank you, Mr. Waller, 
you must let us find our own way home.' 

' Indeed,' said Laurence, ' we have not nearly finished. There 
is a great deal more to be done. Why, we must have dinner to 
begin with.' 

The girls laughed and yielded. They had already dined, as 
we have seen, off cold mutton and apples and cream. But who 
could resist this masterful young man ? 

He took them to a restaurant, one of the quiet kind, as you 
go up Kegent Street on the left hand. There he ordered such a 
dinner as had never before entered into the imagination of either. 
These poor girls had never really dined — you cannot dine in the 
middle of the day : you may eat pleasantly, as you may stoke 
the engine with necessary fuel, but you cannot dine. Then 
again, these girls had never before been inside a restaurant, and 
it is very well known that there are few things which country 
girls, and those who have lived in suburban retirement, more 
ardently love than a dinner at a restaurant of the brighter kind. 
As for girls not liking an artistic dinner, that is the nonsense of 
the old sentimental kind, when they were supposed to eat nothing. 
At home, it is true, they never get an artistic dinner ; a leg of 
mutton well hung and well roasted with an Apple Charlotte to 
follow is the best dinner they ever get : and a pretentious dinner- 
party with a succession of ill-made dishes is their worst : but a 
truly artistic, aesthetic, beautiful dinner they never have the 
chance of getting except at a restaurant. The pretty little 
dishes ; the unexpected discoveries : the daintiness of the serving ; 
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the things of which they had read, such as mushrooms and olives, 
now exhibited for the first time : the green things not piled up in 
great china bowls as at home, but in little dishes tenderly and 
lovingly as if they were things precious, as indeed they are : the 
gateaux and puddings, the creams and jellies and ices : the glass 
of champagne that so sweetly fills the brain — all these things 
helped to make this dinner joyous. And they all three laughed 
at nothing and talked merrily and were as happy as youth and 
everything that youth most desires could make them. It was the 
happiness which disappears and becomes impossible after five- 
and-twenty, to all the world except to those who linger *nd 
worship in the Courts of the Temple of Art — and they never 
grow old or lose this power of joy because ,they never cease to 
five with the young, 

It was eight o'clock when the head-waiter brought coffee and 
the bill. If the girls had seen the addition and realised the sum 
of money gone to make that little feast they would have been 
smitten with remorse. But they did not see. 

Outside, another cab was waiting them. This time, indeed, 
they thought they were going home. But no : the cab stopped 
before a brilliantly lighted portal and Laurence sprang out. 

' It is only a quarter past eight,* he said, ' we are in very good 
time.' 

The girls were passive now. They got out and followed him. 

It was a theatre, and neither of them had ever been at the 
play before. 

Laurence took them to a box where they sat speechless except 
between the Acts. Oh ! The acted story — how wonderful it was 1 
Oh ! The heroine how sweet and the lover how tender an<i the 
villain— -oh ! the villain I — Some people might criticise the acting 
and the dialogue ; these two saw nothing but the story. In a 
box opposite sat the author who had dropped in, having nothing 
else to do, and found interest enough in watching the two girls 
on the other side who never took their eyes off the stage and 
showed in their faces the play of the passions which he had 
created. Then he went home in a rapture and proudly said to 
himself, ' Ipse feci I * 

At half-past eleven they reached the house in New Thames 
Street. 

Cassie said good-night and walked on, perhaps with intention, 
perhaps because it was really too late to be lingering on the door- 
step. 

' You have had a pleasant day ? ' asked Laurence, holding 
Althea's hand for a moment. 

' Yes —yes — Oh, a most delightful day.' 

* Althea,' he whispered, * tell me, are you — are you engaged to 
Oliver Luttrel ? » 
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'No — no — no.' She snatched away her hand and ran into 
the house before he could say another word. 

4 There are some days, Cassie,' said Laurence, * which can 
never be forgotten. This is one of them.* 

They were alone, because everybody else was in bed and he 
was taking the refreshment of tobacco and a potash. 

* I can never forget it. Nor can Althea. And oh ! Mr. Waller, 
why did you give me this lovely watch ? ' 

'I will tell you why before long. You think Althea was 
happy?' 

' I am sure she was. How could she help being happy ? Oh ! 
It was like a dream. — And it is all over 1 And I am a photo- 
grapher's girl again looking out for another place — And you will 
go away again and then we shall be ten times as dull and dreary 
as we were before you came. But oh ! • — she laid her hand upon 
his — * what does it matter about us, Mr. Waller, if only you and 
Althea go away together ? • 



CHAPTEB XXIII. 

THE DAY AFTER. 

If Laurence went again the next morning to the Poet's study, 
which cannot be denied, it was by special invitation — say, com- 
mand — of the Master. It must not be thought that he haunted * 
the place. To be sure, he lingered long after he had paid his 
daily tribute of generous appreciation ; and that was in a laud- 
able hope of finding an opportunity for seeing and talking with 
Althea. He had lost a most beautiful chance that last night had 
given him — your true lover is always finding and losing and 
finding again such opportunities, for the mood must suit the 
time and the occasion must find the mind ready : and he who 
most truly loves finds it the hardest to speak and sometimes 
the maiden runs away. But the God who provides the oppor- 
tunity takes long to forgive when one is thrown away. Laurence 
had to go at last without seeing his mistress. Thus he was 
punished: and thus for a few days more Love continued to 
punish him. 

Althea was, in fact, all the morning in her own room. She 
was on the stairs about to descend when she heard her lover's 
footstep. Then she ran back and stood unseen upon the landing, 
and listened while he walked into the study and greeted her 
father. She blushed because she knew very well that he was 
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come in the hope of seeing her — however great might be his 
admiration of her father's genius: she trembled because she 
knew what he wanted to say to her and because she still felt the 
warm pressure of his hand, and heard his voice, soft and sweet. 
She sat down and listened. The whole morning through she 
sat listening; from the room below came up the cadenced 
droning of her father's voice, while he read his poems : once or 
twice there was an interruption — a word or two — from his com- 
panion. Then the sing-song of the voice began again. All the 
morning through : and she had no desire to do anything : she 
did not tire, listening and thinking, and waiting. She sat quite 
still, her hands in her lap, with the gracious smile upon her 
lips, and the serious light in her eyes, which belong to woman at 
her best. The effect of the smiling lip and the serious eye has 
never yet, so far as I know, been produced by mere man. If the 
masculine person is happy, he laughs : if he is quite young or 
yet but half civilised, he laughs and capers and sings : he even 
ties on a horse's tail and claps horns on his head and takes a 
double flute, and, in the guise of a Satyr, dances round an 
Etruscan Vase. But the Woman who has made him happy, 
looks on with serious eyes and smiling lips. 

When Laurence at length departed, Althea opened her door 
and went downstairs, her face composed and grave : nor could 
any one guess the tumult and the joy that filled her soul because 
now she knew indeed that she was loved and because she was 
ready to give her lover all he asked, her heart, her thoughts, her 
life, her very soul. Her father, thinking that all these things 
were his own and going to remain his own — such is the fondness 
of a parent and so great is the selfishness of man — informed her 
that he had passed a delightful morning and that his friend, Mr. 
Waller, really seemed as if he could not keep away from that 
Temple of the Muse — ' And yet, my dear, with so profound a 
love for poetry, he lacks entirely, he tells me, the power of 
poetic expression. It is, indeed, surprising ! ' 

Laurence wondered where she could be : when he left the 
poet he looked into the opposite room — Althea's work-box stood 
on the table but she was not there. She was perhaps on the 
river. But no: the tide was at its lowest: her boat lay 
wretched, ashamed, self-conscious, upon the mud. Was she by 
chance sitting with Gassie ? No, Gassie was sitting by herself, 
her head in her hands, abandoned to melancholy reflections 
and the natural flatness of things after a day of festivity. 

Before her on the table lay the 'things' which had now 
arrived: there they were— the lovely chiffons, the gloves and 
the glove-boxes and the bottles of scent, — yet they failed to 
bring her comfort. Girls may amuse themselves with gauds at 
times : yet they know very well that after all there is but one 
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thing in the world which is of real importance. And that had 
nothing to do with the pile of pretty things npon the tahle. 

* Oh, Mr. Waller,' she cried, ' to think that you have bought 
all these things 1 ' 

4 They are for Althea and for you. But you will give Flavia 
some of them.' 

* If I had had them a month ago they would have made me 
happy. But now ' 

'Now, Cassie, you have learned that the world is much 
wider than it seemed, and you have observed that it contains 
many thousands of young men ' 

* Oh ! * she cried, * you don't know. How should you 
know?' 

It was a cry of pain. So Ariadne might have wept over 
the beads which came too late to please her. 

* If such things could make you happy, Cassie,' said Laurence, 
1 you should have the whole shopml.' 

She shook her head mournfully. Observe that with her 
sister Flavia she still carried herself with an affectation of 
having nothing on her mind. She would not confess to the 
companion of her whole life, from whom she had never been 
separated ; but to this young man, this stranger, she told all. 
And yet he did not love her nor did he pretend to love her. 
Perhaps a girl may find it easier to confess to a man than to 
another woman : men are always ready to judge a woman 
kindly and are quick to find excuses for her. Perhaps there 
was a certain sympathetic power in this young man which made 
him fraternal. 

He stood over her, looking down with eyes of pity. 

4 Cassie, my child,' he said. * The other girl— the one who 
was tricked so infamously, you know, by a wretch — directly she 
understood what an amazing Wretch he really was, shook him 
out of her heart, just as she might have shaken a viper off her 
dress. Then she went her own way and presently began to sing 
again just as if nothing had happened.' 

* On ! you don't know,' she repeated. 

* To be sure, she went quite away from him — a long way off 
— where she would never see him again and never hear anything 
more about him or be reminded of him.' 

* Oh ! To go right away — never to be reminded any more ! • 

* Yes — would you like to go away ? • 

* If I should like ! But it is no use. And besides how could 
I leave everybody — Althea and all ? ' 

4 Ah! How to leave Althea? well — courage — and a little 
patience yet. Courage ! I feel almost as if my Christian name 
was Claudius, Shall I prophesy a little ? But no ; best wait a 
little.* 
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He left her and walked away. His wandering steps led h\n\ 
round about the streets of Poet and Player Land where Althea 
had walked with him. She was with him still in imagination. 
He heard her voice * Here is the Bear Garden : this is the famous 
Eose Theatre and here is the Globe where they are playing 
" Macbeth " this very hour.' Presently, having been in a dream, 
he awoke and found himself in the Bridge Boad and opposite 
the house which bore outside the announcement that J. Mayes 
had succeeded S. Norbery. He remembered his promise to call 
again and he knocked at the office-door. 

Mr. Mayes was, as usual, engaged in casting up accounts 
with the assistance of a fat forefinger. 

' Oh ! ' he said looking up. « It's you, is it ? You're the 
young gentleman from Australia. Well, Sir, and what might 
you be wanting now ? ' 

' I have merely looked in, Mr. Mayes, as I promised, just to 
ask how you are getting on with that search — alter the will, you 
know, that you signed thirty years ago.' 

' Eight years ago, you mean.' 

' No, thirty years ago, if you please.' 

Observe that by continually reading the will, repeating the 
dates, and observing the circumstances as they must have 
happened, coupled with electric treatment, Mr. Mayes thought 
himself gradually arriving at a distant recollection of the events. 
The outlines of his picture were a little blurred and the whole 
thing had still a tendency to become a dissolving view. Now at 
the reminder of that other event which he remembered without 
any blurring of outline at all, the imaginary picture dissolved 
immediately and Mr. Mayes fell back into that quagmire of 
bewilderment from which he thought he was gradually lifting 
himself. 

' I say eight years,' he repeated. But he grew red in the 
face. ' What do you know about it ? What's the good of talking 
to you about it ? ' 

' I see. If you had found the paper you would have told 
me. Go on looking for it.' 

1 Perhaps I've found something a good deal more important, 
Mister. But that's my business. If you've nothing more to 
say * 

' Nothing more.' 

'Then, Sir, you needn't waste my time any longer. My 
time is my money.' 

' Pity, then, that there are only twenty-four hours of money 
to spend. Good morning, Mr. Mayes.' 

Laurence crossed the Bridge slowly, with the faint hope that 
he might meet Althea upon it. But she was not there. He 
looked down upon Thames Street : perhaps she was on her way 
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to or from St. Leonard le Size. The street was very full of 
people all rushing about and the air was darkened by bales and 
casks being hoisted to the upper floors of warehouses ; but he 
could not see Althea anywhere. In fact she was at that moment 
sitting at the early dinner with her father and her uncle, 
graciously dispensing with liberal hand an autumnal plum pie, 
which moderns weakly call plum tart. 

The baffled lover turned his steps westward, and walked 
through the City. 'When he got into Fleet Street he remembered 
the very remarkable reception or ovation accorded to the Poet. 
And in order to clear up a certain suspicion he bought a 
Sporting Paper. Yes : it was as he suspected. The Poet was 
indeed a popular favourite — the youth of New South Wales 
are not altogether to seek in the matter of sport — no more 
popular favourite had been known for many years. Yet Mr. 
Indagine had hastily jumped to a conclusion not warranted by 
the facts. For, in fact, the excitement was caused by an 
approaching event in which Fleet Street was interested from one 
end to the other, with every lane, court, alley, printing-press and 
newspaper office. In this event the Poet was to play a part : and 
the event was a duello : and the Poet was the descriptive name 
by which the favourite was known : and professionally he was a 
prize-fighter. 

This point cleared up, Laurence drove to the Club of which 
he was a temporary member, and sat there all the afternoon, 
writing to his mother a faithful account of most that had passed 
— not all, because a young man cannot tell everything to his 
mother — not even if he is a Frenchman. And, as regards Althea 
in connection with the winged boy, Laurence as yet preserved 
silence. 



CHAPTER XTIV. 

CLAUDIA AND FLAVIA. 

In the evening he remembered Claudia's invitation. The Pro- 
phetess lived in a small house near her own chapel — that is to 
say, in Union Street. Her house was distinguished from the 
rest in the daytime partly by the fact that it is the only private 
house — the rest being shops — and partly by its cleanliness, its 
fresh bright paint, the boxes of flowers in the windows, and 
the white doorstep. How could one who prophesies present so 
dingy an exterior as her more obscure neighbours ? If one is 
only a workman employed in Barclay and Perkins', and is not 
specially distinguished by gifts spiritual, and never goes to Church 
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or Chapel at all, it matters very little if the landlord does refuse 
to paint the house, and if the doorstep continues black. Indeed, 
although so excellent an example is offered in Bedcross Street 
close by, it must be confessed that aesthetically Union Street is 
still far, very far, behind Bedford Park. The door was opened 
by a neat little maid in the whitest of caps and aprons. She was 
a member of the congregation, and she thought it the highest 
privilege in the world to be allowed to work for the Prophetess, 
Sister Claudia, and a cause for laudable pride and uplifting. She 
might, also, have piqued herself, had she chosen, upon being the 
only servant in the whole of the street, and of many adjacent 
streets, but this kind of pride — pride statistical — tempted her not. 
Mostly she watched her mistress and anticipated her wants, 
made her tea strong and served her toast hot, kept her things 
tidy and the house clean ; listened to her in Chapel and wondered 
how it was done, and hoped that she herself might some day — 
but that was the hope common to all the sisters of the Early 
Church. If one woman be so gifted, why not others ? 

The girl received Laurence as if she knew and expected 
him. 

'You are Mr. Waller,' she whispered, admitting him, and 
closing the door noiselessly. ' Of course Sister Claudia knew you 
were coming. This way. She is in her own room.' 

The narrow passage was covered with a thick carpet, which 
made their footsteps noiseless: the house seemed profoundly 
silent : a lamp stood on a bracket with a coloured shade over it, 
which lent an unreal and mysterious light. Laurence began to 
feel as if he were being conducted to the shrine of Apollo's own 
Prophetess by an attendant Virgin, one of those who surrounded 
the Oracle and laid flowers upon the altar. 

The girl gently opened the door of what, in former days, 
would have been called the back parlour, and lifted a heavy 
curtain which hung across it within, motioning to Laurence. 
He obeyed and entered. 

He found himself in a room which, to begin with, was full of 
flowers. Flowers were in vases on the mantelshelf and on the 
table and on the low bookcase. The air was heavy with their 
perfume. The room was furnished with a sofa, an easy chair, 
and three or four ordinary chairs ; a large Bible lay open on the 
table : heavy curtains hung across the window and the door : 
there was a Are in the grate though the evening was not cold: 
and Sis fcer Claudia sat in the easy chair beside it. 

Among the Brethren it was well known that those who sat 
in Sister Claudia's room began presently to experience many 
singular sensations. Their experience differed. Some of them 
were contented to feel their heads go round: others declared 
that they lost themselves altogether, and were rapt in visions, 
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Seeing things ineffable : others, again, heard voices whispering 
words of infinite comfort and joy unspeakable, but no one could 
remember, afterwards, what they were : others declared that the 
hearts of true believers glowed within them while they sat in 
that room: and some there were who testified that tney had 
even been moved by the influence of the place and the presence 
of the Prophetess to repent and to confess their sins on the spot. 
One thing at least was certain : that the room was always full 
of flowers, and that there was always a fire burning, and that the 
air was always that of the hottest room in a conservatory of 
tropical plants. 

As for Laurence, he found the atmosphere so hot and heavy, 
that while Sister Claudia was greeting him and pressing his 
hands, he felt dizzy and faint. The little sweet- voiced woman 
in the black silk dress, who murmured so gracious a welcome in 
a musical whisper, seemed as if she and her room and her voice 
and all belonged to a dream. 

' Cousin Laurence,' she said, * I knew you would come to- 
night. Not by any gift or vision. Not at all. I claim nothing 
of that kind, you understand. Felix — you know that great son 
of mine — told me you had come back — and I said to myself, 
" He will spend the first day with his friends in New Thames 
Street and he will call on me the day after." I was right. Sit 
down— the room makes you a little giddy, perhaps. That is 
because I always like my room warm. And the scent of the 
flowers is heavy. Sit down. It will pass away.' 

The giddiness did pass in a few moments. When Laurence 
came to himself Claudia was murmuring pleasantly — what had 
she been talking about? And she was laughing softly and 
musically — a cheerful sympathetic laugh, as one who has a feel- 
ing for youth and the world, and not in the least like one who is 
a recluse, a saintly abbess, or the Head of a Connection. 

1 1 knew that you would come, Laurence — I shall call you 
Laurence, just as if I had known you all my life — let me look at 
you again. I have only seen you once before, you know, when 
you came to the Chapel with Flavia. Yes — yes — you are Lucy's 
child. You have her eyes — but they are more like Florry's : 
and her mouth— yet that is more like Florry's, as well. But you 
are so tall— so tall. Lucy was a little woman. All the women 
in our family are little. And look at my great giant of a son. 
"Why, he is bigger than you. And how is my cousin Lucy after 
all these years ? ' 

'She was very well when I heard by the last mail. My 
father, you know, has greatly prospered and we are rich people.' 

' Lucy rich ! ' she laughed pleasantly. * Oh ! poor Lucy-— 
what a change from the old days ! Lucy rich and dressed in 
Bilks and everything, with her own servants ! I can hardly 
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understand it. Well, I am very glad. You shall tell me all 
about it. I am very glad. Tell her, Laurence, that I said so. 
I was never a party to the coolness. It was all Cornelia's 
doing. She took a huff because she thought Lucy should not 
have gone to Mr. Norbery without consulting us.' 

'Oh!' said Laurence, 'it was ever so long ago. Surely it 
must be forgotten by this time.' 

The wise woman shook her head. 

'You don't know the world,' she said. 'You are young. 
Cousins and sisters don't forget slights. We never spoke to Lucy 
after that, and when she married we were not even told of it, 
let alone being invited to the wedding, which we had no right to 
expect and no call to complain about, as I always told Cornelia.' 

' I am sure my mother has long since forgotten ' 

' All I can say is that after the way Cornelia behaved to your 
mother I was surprised — I was indeed — when I heard that you'd 
gone to stay in the very house. I thought she would have had 
more spirit. Quite surprised I was.' 

This familiar talk, in such a place, which only wanted an 
altar, a pot of incense and a tripod or so to make it a most 
beautiful cella or innermost sanctuary, struck Laurence with a 
sense of incongruity. But even a Prophetess must have some 
sort of social position to begin with, and when Claudia was a girl 
a great deal of family conversation turned upon the behaviour 
of their cousins and their friends. Few of them, in her circle, 
consistently lived up to the lofty standard required by Vicesimus 
Cottle. In such cases it was due to Cornelia, the eldest daughter, 
rather than to Claudia, to let them know and feel the reality 
and consequences of their backslidings. Therefore Lucy's sins, 
whatever they had been, were followed and punished by a cool- 
ness. 

' So Lucy has done well. To look at you it is pretty certain 
that she has done well. I am very glad. Does she ever talk 
about us and the Bank and old times ? ' 

' She told me to seek out my cousins and to do for them any- 
thing I could, provided they want any help. As you know, I 
have not yet told them who I am.' 

' It was kind of Lucy. But she always had the best heart in 
the world. Dear me ! Lucy ! Florry ! It seems like yester- 
day when we were all young together. Lucy and Florry ! How 
pretty they were, both of them ! Oh, my dear boy, if I could 
only show you that pretty pair as they were when they were 
eighteen and nineteen. But there! A son can never know 
what his mother was like when she was young. It is a sad 
thing for her to think of when she is old and has lost her 
beauty. Florry was the prettier of the two, according to some 
—of course we shall be beautiful again in the world to come. 
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But yet — Florry wasn't so serious and so steady as her sister, 
though she certainly was prettier. Poor Florry! Poor dear 
Florry ! • 

' What became of her ? ' 

4 1 don't know,' Claudia replied shortly. ' Don't ask me. If 
any one knows it's Cornelia. Julia was fondest of Lucy, but 
Florry was my favourite, poor thing ! And now we are all old 
women. I am past fifty now, and so is your mother — and — ' 
the tears came mto her eyes. * The sight of you brings back 
the old times, my dear boy. You are so handsome and so tall, 
and you are so like your aunt Florry though she was so little. 
Well — you came to find us out and to offer us help if we 
wanted it.' She took his hand again and pressed it in motherly 
fashion. 'As for me I want no help. My people keep me. 
Though we are not rich, we share what we have and it is 
enough. But on the Bank I am afraid they will be soon in sad 
straits. My brother Lucius cannot find another place : it was a 
thousand pities that he was not brought up to something — but 
the Academy fell off sadly towards the end : all the respectable 
boys went to St. Olave's and St. Saviour's — and there was no 
money. And Cassie has lost her place, too. How they are all 
going to live I cannot tell. If they have to sell the house it will 
be like parting with all the history and the dignity of the 
Family. That would be dreadful, and we have been so re- 
spectable, Laurence,' she added pathetically. 'We have, in- 
deed. Nobody was ever more looked up to than my father and 
your great-uncle.' 

• I hope they will not have to sell the house. We will con- 
sider and do what we can. I will consult you.' 

' Thank you, Laurence. You are so strong and tall that it 
makes one feel you are able to do everything. And now I do 
want your help — for Felix — for my son.' 

' I have already had a long talk with Felix. He wants to go 
to Australia.' 

' Yes, my poor boy is not happy. I thought it was a good 
thing for him when he got into the Accountant's Department of 
the Brewery, but he doesn't like desk work. I tell him he can't 
be always running races and playing football. He wants an out- 
door life.' 

' Perhaps my father could help him to that.' 

4 Then he frets because of Cassie. The poor boy has been in 
love with his cousin all his life. He used to call her his wife 
when they were only little things. And she is a pretty girl, isn't 
she ? I was like her once. Oh ! I don't wonder at it. Boys 
are so. And he frets because of the Chapel. He will never 
have a right feeling for the Connection unless he goes away, 
when perhaps he may remember it. He likes St. Saviour's 
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• 
better although his mother has taken the place she now holds.' 
The mother sighed. The Prophetess sat up and smiled with 
conscious pride. It was indeed a unique position which she 
occupied. 'Take him away with you, Laurence. I will let 
him go willingly, even if I never see him again, so long as it is 
for his own good. If he stays here, what with his rage against 
the young man who has behaved so villainously, and his galling 
office work, there will be mischief done.' 

' He shall go with me, if he likes,' said Laurence. ' My 
father will find something for him to do.' 

' As for that young man— evil will fall upon him : judgment 
will overtake him : remember that. Be surprised at nothing. 
But remember I told you that the ungodly should fall into the 
trap that he had laid for others.' 

Then she fell to talking quite freely and naturally about her 
boy and of what could be made of him and how he was the best 
of sons, though not as yet converted, and of what a splendid 
success he would make of life if he only had a fair start and 
so forth, the Prophetess being entirely lost for the moment. But 
while she spoke other voices were heard outside the door and 
the curtain was pulled aside, and Flavia appeared holding by 
the hand — in fact dragging by the hand — the Chevalier. 

• You here, Mr. Waller ? ' she cried in astonishment. ' But 
never mind. I don't care if all the world knows, though I 
thought I would tell Aunt Claudia first.' 

• What has happened, Flavia ? Don't tell me that you have 
lost your place as well as your sister.' 

'No, I haven't, Aunt. My place is my own and I mean to 
keep it. Aunt Claudia, I can't stand it any longer.' 
•Well, Flavia?' 

• Oh,' she replied breathlessly, ' I have told him what I 
think and though I've had a world of trouble to persuade him to 
it he's come round at last and I've brought him here to talk it 
over with you.' 

The Chevalier bowed his head gravely. Then he took 
Flavia's hand and raised it to his lips, with the politeness ex- 
pected of his rank. As for the girl her flushed cheek and bright 
eyes clearly showed that something quite unusual had happened. 
Whatever it was it beautified her. She was carried out of her- 
self: she no longer had the air of conscious propriety which 
generally reminded one of her aunt Cornelia. 

' Oh ! Chevalier,' she murmured out of a full heart. Then, 
flashing into a spirit which no one would ever have suspected of 
her — ' Aunt Claudia ! I declare there isn't such a good man in 
all the world as the Chevalier. No — there isn't, and there isn't 
a man in the world so put upon and ill-treated. He has been 
made a slave— yes, a slave — a white slave— by that Wretch who 
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pretends that he is his clerk, and isn't fit to black the Chevalier's 
boots. The man makes him sweep out the office : he makes 
him, actually as if he was a General at ten pounds a year, buy 
the food and cook it : yes, he makes him get ready breakfast, 
dinner and supper with his own hands — the Chevalier ! Think 
of it ! And all the rest of the time the Wretch makes him work 
at the desk. And no pay at all — or next to none. Nothing but 
his keep. And look at his clothes 1 They are in rags. He 
hasn't got but two pairs of socks and not a whole shirt left and 
he has to make his own cloth shoes because he can't afford to 
buy a new p'r o' boots. Oh ! The poor Chevalier ! • 

* Well, my dear ? • asked Claudia quietly. 

• Aunt Claudia,' she took breath and considered a moment, 
I thought the Connection would have interfered. But they are 
too. poor. I've spoke to Brother Matthias and Sister Tabitha, 
but they both say the Connection is. too poor. So I just re- 
solved with myself what to do.' 

•Whatisit?' 

( I think I can guess,' said Laurence quietly. 

' He's a man who ought to have a lecture room of his own to 
speak in. He is brimful and bursting with the message that is 
in him. Oh ! Aunty, even you yourself on a Sunday evening 
haven't got a more splendid message to deliver.' The Chevalier 
shook his head gravely, but whether in denial or not is not 
known. ' For it is not only the Gospel of Love — you taught 
him that — but the Gospel of Love applied to life — to all our 
lives and to all the work of the world. Not only to saving our 
own souls, but to altering the whole world. You must hear 
him talk. He is nothing better than a prisoner now. And he 
is old. If he is kept in his prison much longer he will die. If 
we set him free, he will live a great many years perhaps and 
deliver his message.' 

' Yes,' said Claudia, thoughtfully. ' If he really has such a 
message. But many brethren and sisters too have come to me 
declaring that they have a Message to deliver and they hadn't, 
my dear. They had nothing but the desire to have a Message. 
Chevalier, what have you to tell us ? * 

The Chevalier lifted bis head and raised his hand. Then he 
spoke solemnly. * I have to preach the Equality of Christian Love. 
Not as you preach it, Sister Claudia, for the spiritual benefit of 
the brethren, but for the material happiness of the whole world. 
I have to make mankind love each other, not only for the sake 
of their heavenly Lord, but also for the sake of their brother- 
hood. Then all injustice will cease, all self-seeking and oppres- 
sions. You show us how to save our souls, as Flavia said. I will 
show the world how to save their lives — by Christian love, by 
brotherly love. I shall take the doctrine of the Early Church 
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out into the world and teach it over again to all mankind. We 
are all equals : we are all brothers : there is none greater and 
none less among us. Sister Claudia, I will set open your doors : 
I will break down the walls of your little chapel : I will give to 
all the world what you have given to the Connection.' 

4 It is well spoken,' said Sister Claudia, watching him with 
eyes that looked full of fire in the crimson light of the lamp. 

* I dreamed, at first, of lecturing on Humanity and its Bights. 
But I now see that I was providentially restrained. I must 
preach, not lecture. I must be an Apostle, not a Professor. It 
is by Apostles that the cause is advanced, and an Apostle may 
be a martyr.' 

4 You gave me your card once, Chevalier,' said Laurence. * I 
had forgotten it. I will find you a Hall to begin with if you 
nlease.' 

But the Chevalier paid no attention to this interruption. 
* The Time has come,' he said, ' and the Means. As for the 
Means, Flavia has told you. I would not at first consent, for 
she is twenty and I am seventy. There seemed too great a 
difference between us.' 

* He is only forty-nine years and nine months and twenty 
days older than me,' said Flavia. * Difference ? Nonsense ! 
What's that?' 

*A girl, then, has been found — gracious, self-sacrificing, 
noble — who will set me free.' 

4 I am going to marry him,' said Flavia, calmly. * It is the 
only way out of it. I've got twenty-five shillings a week : we 
shall make it enough. He is the most frugal of men and the 
kindest heart as well as the noblest. But I don't know what 
father will say.' 

4 What do you say, Chevalier ? * 

* What can I say ? ' Tears stood in the nobleman's eyes. 
1 She finds me in a prison : she offers to let me out : she finds 
me full of my message : she enables me to deliver it : she is 
young and I am old : my time for Love is over, yet she brings 
me Love : she sacrifices herself to me. What can I say ? What 
do you expect me to say ? ' 

Claudia looked at Laurence. There were questions in her 
eyes. 

* Yes,' he said, rising. * I will leave these lovers with you, 
Sister Claudia. Perhaps they could do no better. Flavia, you 
understand what you are doing. Yes, I am sure you do. You 
will make this good man happy. I do not think that you will 
ever repent your sacrifice.' Then he laughed lightly. * When 
you are the wife of the Chevalier what shall we have to call 
you?' 

4 1 shall not take my husband's title,' said Flavia of the Tele- 
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graph Department. ' I have made up my mind to remain simple 
Mrs. De Heyn. In the Early Church, Aunt Claudia, they 
dropped their titles.' 

' I came to London on a holiday,' Laurence addressed himself 
an hour later, to the Shade of Vicesimus in the Best Bed Boom. 
' I was told to find out my cousins, and learn what they were 
doing. I have now got a family, a whole family, a most inte- 
resting family upon my hands, and I hope my mother will be 
satisfied and pleased. I have also found,' he paused and smoked 
in meditation for a while, watching the smoke curling in the air, 
'and I hope,' he added, not finishing his sentence, 'that my 
mother will be pleased with that as well.' 



CHAPTER XXV. 

AN INCREASE TO THE FAMILY. 

It was a singular circumstance that all the misfortunes of this 
very respectable family should arrive together, like a troop of 
comedians, and that at the very time of the unknown cousin's 
arrival. Consider. Before he came Lucius was happy in the 
possession of his Guarantee, though business was deplorable. 
Cassie rejoiced in the possession of a lover and of a place where 
her conduct and her pleasing manners gave every satisfaction. 
Flavia had not assumed the sole responsible charge of an elderly 
philanthropist. Nay, more. Oliver had not been tempted : 
consequently, he had not fallen. To fall, without being tempted, 
argues depravity. Althea, happy girl, was still fancy free and 
could go forth to watch her ghosts upon the river and the river 
bank. Felix, even though he loved his cousin, was not consumed 
with wrath on her account, and if he disliked his work, did his 
best to conceal that dislike. And as for Mr. Mayes he was still 
able to remember the witnessing of Mr. Norbery's Will thirty 
years ago without the intrusion of that vacant space where 
another group should have been. Those who believe in the 
Evil Eye might have strengthened their faith by a consideration 
of this case. 

The family, large and interesting as it was, became, as you 
will now see, larger and much more interesting. Nobody, in 
fact, can quite understand the extent of his own family, especially 
in that great class called the Middle, to which most of us have 
the honour of belonging. If one begins working backwards and 
sidewards, vertically and horizontally, quite surprising results 

s2 
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may be obtained. A Milk Walk) a Baptist Chapel, a Board 
School, a grocer's shop, say, at Old Ford, a Company in a Line 
Begiment, a blacksmith's forge, a Bishop's wife, may be sprung 
upon the Family Tree when a member of the Middle Class 
begins to investigate. For the Middle Class is not only the 
backbone of the country but also the legs and the ribs and the 
shoulders of it, and is intimately connected with the toes and 
the heels and the ankle joints of it. Therefore the discovery 
which Laurence was about to make, though it might be romantic, 
could not be called wonderful. The only wonderful thing about 
it was the coincidence of its happening the very day after a 
certain conversation. One who writes a novel would hesitate to 
introduce such a coincidence, but the plain historian may safely 
venture to do so because in daily life they happen continually. 

Think. At breakfast you have been talking of a man, a 
woman, or a subject. After breakfast you put on your hat and 
walk abroad upon your daily business among the haunts of men. 
Presently something happens to you directly concerned with 
that man, that woman, or that subject. You go home in the 
evening and you tell the story, beginning with the formula, ' Most 
remarkable coincidence 1 We were talking of Jack Scallawag 
this very morning, saying that it was ages since we heard what 
had become of him. When I got into town, there he was at my 
office, and wanted to borrow ten pounds — confound him ! He 
didn't get it: but — most remarkable coincidence!' It was 
therefore in no way remarkable, but only one of the natural 
incidents — the co-incidents — of everyday life, that the very 
person of whom Sister Claudia was talking in the evening should 
turn up in the morning. 

Finding that Althea sat resolutely in the study with her 
father, and resisted every hint that she should arise and go forth 
with him, Laurence gave it up, and wandered forth into the 
City, where he pleased himself by walking up one street and 
down another, lighting upon churches in unexpected corners, 
bits of churchyards, each as big as a dining-table, with tall ware- 
houses round them, odd squares and closes, sometimes with a 
tree or a pump in them, winding lanes, merchants' houses, solid 
and substantial, dating from the Great Fire, towers standing all 
by themselves — there is one in Mark Lane which, if it were in 
some old French town, all the visitors would crowd to see : and 
another in Thames Street, without counting the fine old Tower 
of Hackney — and all kinds of things, to the beauty of which 
Althea had educated his eye. He roamed in perfect happiness 
up and down Harp Lane, St. Mary-at-Hill, Rood Lane, Mincing 
Lane, Seething Lane, Crutched Friars, America Square, and 
the Minories. All these names he knew, and it pleased him 
to read them at the corners, and to connect them with their 
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memories and the girl who had taught him all these curious 
things. Then he found himself in a labyrinth of streets whose 
names told him nothing — indeed there is nothing in the name 
of Mansell Street to suggest Goodman's Fields, or the old 
Theatre and David Garrick; Haydon Square has no history. 
Great Alie Street has, it is true, a certain strangeness of name 
which provokes curiosity — was Alie a girl — the toast of White- 
chapel ? — was there a Lesser Alie as well as Alie the Great ? 
Prescott Street, also arrogating to itself the title of Great, does 
not point out the house where Cloudesley Shovel lived : nor 
does it record the fact that here the houses were first dis- 
tinguished by numbers instead of signs. Civilisation, like religion, 
springs from the East and travels westward. Laurence was 
beginning to think that a cab would take him in half an hour to 
Club and Lunch land, and that he had perhaps done enough for 
one morning, and that this particular precinct was less interesting 
than some others, when he became aware of a woman going 
slowly along on the other side of the street. At first, he hardly 
remarked her — there are many poor women to be seen in this 
part of London. Next he became aware that he was somehow 
familiar with the figure. The woman was wretchedly clad — 
there are many women in London who are wretchedly clad : 
she crept along slowly, as if she was feeble : she hugged the 
houses as a ship may hug the shore. By her carriage, by her 
walk, by her miserable clothes, you could discern the depths of 
her poverty and wretchedness. There are, however, a great 
many wretchedly poor women in London ; why did he seem to 
remember this woman ? 

She stopped : on a doorstep lay a thick crust of bread, flung 
there by some child who did not want it. She snatched it with 
eagerness and began ravenously to devour it. When she stooped, 
Laurence saw her face — a face thin and wan — he knew her 
then. It was the poor woman who had come out of the Church 
that morning when he visited Cornelia. Althea knew the 
woman. She was the Disgrace to the Family. 

Then — he knew not why — a vague feeling of disquiet seized 
him — an unformed apprehension of he knew not what. He 
crossed the road swiftly and accosted the poor creature. 

' I have seen you before,' he said. 

The woman looked up and shook her head. 

• I do not remember you, Sir.' 

• You were coming out of St. Leonard's Church. 1 
' I go there sometimes.' 

1 You look in trouble. Can I help you ? * 

1 Can you help me ? • she repeated. ' Look at me— — • 

• Then,' said Laurence, ' let me help you.' 

She spoke in a sweet low voice which reminded him of some- 
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thing — he knew not what. Her eyes/when she lifted them, were 
limpid and large — they made him think of Sister Claudia ; her 
face was thin and wasted, but there were the traces, unmistak- 
able, of bygone beauty upon her fine features. Her face pre- 
sented none of the signs of degradation and drink which generally 
belong to persons in these truly melancholy circumstances. She 
was slight of stature and narrow in the shoulders — a little 
woman who in her youth might have been one of those fairy-like 
women who do so mightily rejoice the masculine eye, merely to 
see them walk or dance, only to hear them laugh and sing. As 
Laurence connected this poor creature with youth and beauty, 
he thought somehow first of Cassie and then of Sister 
Claudia. 

* Miss Indagine knows you,' he said. * Ton have at least one 
friend.' 

4 1 had — But they turned me out of my room and now she 
does not know where to find me.' 
'Why not tell her?' 

* Because I am past her help. She has no money to give me. 
And besides it would only make her more unhappy. When last 
she came she was very unhappy.' 

Were the very stones going to cry out upon this young man 
because he ran away ? 

4 Where do you five ? ' he asked her. 

* I have found a room in Tenter Street. But I don't know 
how long I shall be able to keep it.' 

* Will you take me to your room ? At all events we could sit 
down and talk.' 

' Sit down ? In my room ? ' She laughed scornfully. Then 
she looked up quickly. ' You shall come,' she said. * Oh, yes ! 
you shall see my room. It will do you good to see my room. 
You are young and you are careless. You shall understand what 
misery means. It will do you good to see how we live — we who 
have nothing to wait and pray for but Death. And perhaps 
Death itself will make our^fate no better. Come with me — you.' 
She lifted her head and quickened her step with the strength 
that comes of sudden passion. But it lasted no longer than a 
fire of shavings. Her head dropped, her feet dragged — she fell 
into her former carriage of patience — the patience of suffering, 
Laurence felt, as he looked down upon this poor bundle of rags, 
was even more pathetic than the short-lived flame of rage which 
had betrayed the misery of her soul. Why did she suffer so ? 
What was her history ? * You are,' said Cornelia, ' the Disgrace 
of the Family.' What had this poor creature to do with the 
Family of Vicesimus Cottle, the great and respected Academician 
of Bank Side ? And again a vague disquiet seized him, for he 
too was one of the Family, 
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' I live here,' said the woman. ' Yon can come upstairs with 
me if you please.' 

She led the way rip the stairs, dirty, broken, stripped of the 
bannisters, to the second-floor back, a small room which at all 
events should have been light and airy. It was furnished with a 
kettle, a teapot and a teacup. Nothing more. Nothing at all. 
Some travellers have remarked upon the very small amount of 
personal luggage which is wanted to carry an Equatorial African 
through life — a pipe, a bow and arrows, a spear, a piece of oloth, 
perhaps a knife or an axe. Beally, nothing more. But there are 
people in London who have reduced their wants to even smaller 
limits. A kettle, a teapot, a cup, a plate, a knife. Nothing 
more. These simple things completed the furniture of the whole 
room. There was nothing more — not even a bed, unless a heap 
of shavings in the corner made a bed : not a chair or a table — 
Nothing. 

' You see,' said the tenant. ' This is where I live. "Will you 
sit down and have a talk ? • 

'Good Heavens ! Are you so poor as this ? I thought that 
nobody • 

4 1 dare say there are not many quite so poor as myself,' she 
said. 4 There cannot be many people in the world quite so poor 
as I am.' 

1 Poor ? But you are destitute. You have nothing. Not 
even a bed to sleep upon.' 

' Not even a bed,' she repeated. ' I am destitute.* 

' And you live here — quite alone ? ' 

' Quite alone. No one in the house knows me : no one ever 
comes here : I am quite alone in the world. At night it doesn't 
matter, because I can sleep ; but in the day it is terrible to sit 
on the floor with nothing to do. Then I wander about the 
streets.' 

' But how do you live ? ' 

' Sometimes I get a little sewing to do— sacks and bags and 
things — I can work very well, but the work is hard to get — there 
are so many poor women who can sew — I should get on if I had 
regular work, because I can live on very little — oh ! very little. 
For a week and more I haven't even had my cup of tea. I wonder 
if you understand what it is — not even to have a cup of tea — and 
I have lived upon bread. To-day I had not even any bread 
left and I should have eaten nothing, if I had not picked up a 
crust just now. Perhaps I shall pick up another crust by-and- 
bye. Sometimes there are lots of crusts lying about in the 
streets.' 

' And to-morrow ? ' 

' To-morrow — oh ! but you are going to give me something,' 
she laughed— a soft and pleasant laugh — yet not mirthful — and 
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it disquieted Laurence because it made him remember something 
—he knew not what. 

« Yes, I will give you something. But the day after and the 
day after that?' 

1 Once a week I have a little piece of work for which I get a 
shilling. I clean and dust the church where Corn — the church 
of St. Leonard in Thames Street.' 

• But you cannot live on a shilling a week/ 

' This room is only two shillings a week — to be sure I am 
already in arrears, and if they could find another tenant they 
would turn me out very quickly. When I am turned out I do 
not know what will happen.' 

I Have you no friends at all ? ' 

I I have cousins, but I must not go to see them. And Althea 
Indagine was my friend, but I have lost her now because she 
does not know where to find me — no — I have no friends.' 

Laurence walked to the window and looked out upon the 
chimney-pots and the roofs. 

' It is terrible,' he said presently, in husky accents. • How 
can a woman fall into such dreadful poverty ? ' 

1 It is very easy,' she replied. * Oh ! you have no idea how 
very easy it is. I could show any girl the way. She has only 
to do exactly what I did, and in time she will fall into exactly 
the same misery.' 

• What is your name ? Tell me who you are.' 

' Oh 1 my name — my name. The people in the house call 
me Mrs. Sinclair. Why not ? It does as well as anything.' 

• Where is your husband ? ' 

4 1 have never had a husband.' She met his inquiring eyes 
with something like a blush and turned her head. ' No : I have 
never had a husband. But don't — oh ! please don't tell Althea. 
Cornelia calls me the Disgrace of the Family. So I am. Yes 
— yes — I am a disgrace to any family, and mine was so respect- 
able — oh, so respectable.' 

• Who are you then ? ' cried Laurence, his cheeks suddenly 
burning with a dreadful thought. 4 Tell me who you are.' 

• You would not believe, would you ? — that such a miserable 
thing could ever belong to a respectable family — well then — ' 
but she stopped. * I don't know who you are, Sir, I have pro- 
mised Cornelia that I would never let my old friends know any- 
thing about me. You were with Althea Indagine — yon don't 
know what mischief you might do.' 

• Tell me, quick,' cried Laurence. ' I swear that no mischief 
shall happen. Since I am a — a — friend of Althea you ought to 
trust me.' 

1 It is not mischief to me. It is disgrace to them.' 

• Trust me,' he repeated, taking her hands, poor bony hands 
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that had once been girl's hands, pretty And tiny, a joy to look at. 
* Trust me. Yon shall do no harm either to yourself or to any 
one, and Althea shall never know.* 

4 I call her Althea — by her Christian name — because I knew 
her father before she was born — Clement Indagine — when we 
were all girls together — oh I a very long time ago — thirty years 
ago — when Claudia and Julia and • 

4 Good God,' cried Laurence, 4 1 believe you must be— quick 
—who are you ? ' For now the dreadful thought had ripened to 
a more dreadful suspicion, and this already to a certain convic- 
tion. Who could she be ? Why — who else could she be, than 
— than — * Quick,' he cried again. * Tell me who you are ? ' 

4 Why do you look so strange ? • she asked. ' What does it 
matter to you who I am ? • 

4 Oh 1 ' he groaned, 4 if you knew ! • 

4 Will you promise — you look as if you would be true to your 
word — will you promise faithfully not to tell Cornelia that you 
know ? ' 

4 Yes, yes, yes, I promise. She shall not know.' 

4 Because, after all, she has done what she could forme. Her 
tongue is cruel sometimes, but not always — and only last 
Saturday she was kinder than usual. She gave me a paper 
bag full of victuals and she began to talk all of her own accord 
about the old times. "Florry," she said — it was such a long 
time since she called me Florry that I began to cry — 
"Florry" » 

4 You are Florry,' cried Laurence. * You are my mother's 
only sister — Oh 1 my GOD ! you are her sister Florry 1 ' 

In a single moment he understood the meaning of it : the 
reason of Cornelia's desire to keep this poor creature and all 
knowledge of her from the family : the whole miserable history. 
This was the lost sister whom he was to discover if possible. 
And now he had found her and she was this starving woman 
in rags and destitution, paying penalty so dire for her sins and 
follies. 

But the woman shrieked and shrank back from him. If this 
had been said and done in the street she would have fled. But 
in the room she could not fly. She covered her face with her 
hands and sank upon the ground, where she crouched moaning 
and crying and sobbing. 

Laurence bent over her and tried to raise her. Nothing but 
the misery was in his mind. 

• I am your sister's son,' he said. * I am your nephew. Oh ! 
It is all over: the misery is finished. Don't cry, don't cry. 
Thank God 1 I have found you at last. It is all over — all the 
starving and the misery. Don't cry, oh 1 don't cry. I shall take 
you away and dress you and get you into a better lodging, and I 
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shall carry you out to Australia to my mother, your sister Lucy, 
whom you ldved so much. Don't cry any more. Althea shall 
come. We will bring you back to happiness again. Lift up your 
poor head and be comforted. Now we have found you we will 
keep you and never let you go again. You are Florry — you are 
my mother's only sisier • 

So he went on, saying he knew not what, talking of consola- 
tion and comfort — whispering messages of love while the poor 
woman still wept and cried that now she was punished indeed 
since she could no longer hide her shameful head from her 
innocent sister. 

Presently he led her, trembling and shaking down the stairs 
and out into the street. And how he strengthened her with 
food and bought clothes for her and refused to leave her until 
he had established her in a decent lodging where she would be 
looked after — these things belong to the * Book of the Things 
Left Out.' 

What he found was a creature half mad with want and 
misery : what he left was a woman, thin and worn, her soft eyes 
sad but not despairing, her face gentle and calm, the wildness 
and the horror gone out of it : her starved and frozen heart open- 
ing once more in the warmth of love. But alas ! for such as 
Florry, who have never quite lost the better self; with love 
returning comes avenging shame. 

She slept after long years of hardness in physical ease. She. 
had eaten : she had been clothed : warmth and rest wrapped her 
about. When she laid her head upon the pillow she felt still her 
nephew's arms about her neck : his kiss upon her cheek : and she 
heard his voice — Lucy's voice— murmuring in her ear. All 
was over : all was forgotten : she was no longer Mrs. Sinclair, 
the woman of two pair back, in arrears with her rent : she was 
Florry, Florry again — and across the water Lucy was stretching 
forth hands of welcome and crying tears of joy. But in the 
morning was to come that other Messenger — he with the 
Ftagelktm. 



CHAPTEB XXVI. 

tN RICHMOND PARK. 

They sat in silence on the grass beside the lake of Richmond 
Park. The afternoon was warm and soft in the season of early 
autumn, the only one of the four which hardly ever disappoints 
us. The light of the sloping sun lay upon their faces, the ferns 
were brown and the trees were golden : it was so quiet that one 
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could hear the whirr of the swallow and the browsing of the 
deer close beside and the snapping of the twigs when a rabbit 
broke cover and ran across. They were hundreds of miles from 
the haunt of man : there was no rambler in the Park that after- 
noon except themselves. There are many sweet and quiet spots 
round London whither the people come not, except a few on 
Sundays. There is a certain corner of Hampstead Heath which 
they know not even on the Sunday. There is a bit of Epping 
Forest which is always deserted ; there is a glade or two still 
left of Hainault Forest where you may wander undisturbed even 
by the gipsies : but the quietest and loneliest spot of any is that 
beside the lake in Kichmond Park where the herons fly over- 
head and the wild-duck make long lines and acute angles against 
the sky, and the deer roam undisturbed and the wood-birds 
sing. Hither Laurence brought the two girls and here they 
sat in silence, partly because all three were full of thought, and 
partly because the place was too beautiful for idle talk. 

' If it would only last,' said Althea with a sigh, * if we could 
only go on sitting here without getting tired, and if the sun 
would not set — Oh 1 it seems as if one could never forget this 
place and this afternoon. Yet, perhaps to-morrow we may have 
forgotten half. Let us try to remember it, Cassie. We will say 
to ourselves — there was the Lake : there was the Bridge : there 
was the Boat-house — we must not leave out the reeds : behind 
us were the trees with the twigs lying about the roots and 
the brown fern stretched out beyond the trees : there was the 
heron flying overhead with his long legs behind him : there was 
the sunlight on the water and the blue sky and — oh ! if one were 
a painter to put it all down upon canvas and preserve the memory 
of it for ever 1 ' 

' And in an hour or less,' said Cassie, ' we shall be back again 
on Bank Side. Mr. Waller, you are grave to-day. When you 
took us to the West End you laughed and talked. Has anything 
gone wrong ? ' 

* No ; I have only something more to think of,' he replied. 
1 It is, in fact, something that ought to make one happier.' 

' Mr. Waller,' said Cassie, after another little silence, * tell 
us at last — tell us, why did you come to Bank Side first of all — 
you who had all the rest of the world to choose ? ' 

* Bank Side is a very picturesque place : and as Althea knows, 
it is full of Elizabethan ghosts.' 

1 But it was not to see ghosts that you came.' 

Laurence, who had been lying at the girls' feet, rose and 

walked to the water's edge, and looked across the lake. Then he 

came back to them so grave of face that Cassie was afraid of him. 

Yet every woman likes to see serious purpose in the face of a 

man. 
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' I came to Bank Side, Cassie,' he said, standing before them, 
1 not to see the Elizabethan ghosts, but to make your acquaint- 
ance. 1 

« Mine ? * 

' Yours, and that of your father and the rest of you. I had 
also to find out, if possible, the truth about certain little things 
for one who formerly lived near you. Well, I made your acquaint- 
ance, and I found that as for these things I could do no good. So 
I thought I would go away again. And then I — I made other 
friends, and I saw that there was a Story going on : so I thought 
I would stay and see the end of it : but somehow I became a 
character in the story, which served me right for looking on : 
and then I fancied that the story was ended, and so 1 went away. 
But about that I was wrong, and so I came back again. And now 
the story seems nearly finished.' 

Both girls were silent, because they also were characters in 
that story. 

' It will be finished very soon now,' he said. 

' What will the end be like ? ' said Cassie. 

' I cannot say. I only know what I hope, I came here a 
stranger among all you people, of whom I had never heard. That 
was only three months ago. What have you become to me ? For 
even if I were now to go away and leave you, I could never forget 
you.' 

' Oh ! but what have you done for us ? * said Cassie. 

* I came among you with a light heart,' Laurence went on, 
* thinking to amuse myself. It is not precisely amusement that 
I have found here : it is a new interest in life, and a change in 
all my thoughts.' 

He spoke to Cassie, and he avoided looking at Althea, who 
gazed straight before her and seemed not to hear. But her lips 
quivered and her eyes softened. 

' I have a thing to tell you all,' Laurence added after a little ; 
1 but you and I, Cassie, have been such special friends that I 
should like to tell you now. May I ? ' 

' Oh, yes, if you please.' 

' It is a confession. I came among you with concealment of 
the truth. When I found, to my surprise, that none of you 
knew what my name, I thought, would have suggested, I did 
not tell who I really was, and I have never yet told any of 
you.' 

* But we know,' said Cassie. ' You are the son of Sir David 
Waller, who is Prune Minister of New South Wales.' 

'That is certainly true. But my mother, Cassie, is your 
father's first cousin.' 

' Oh 1 ' Cassie jumped to her feet and clapped her hands. 
' Aunt Cornelia said the other night that you had her cousin 
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Lucy's veice and her face — and nobody took any notice of her. 
Oh ! then you are my cousin, too.' 

'I am your cousin, too, Cassie.' He held out both his 
hands. 

* Oh ! you are my cousin — oh ! my own cousin ! • 

4 Yes. And so, you see, you must call me by my Christian 
name in future. But you need not tell Flavia or anybody just 
yet. It is our own secret to ourselves.' 

* Oh ! Laurence ! — I am to call you Laurence ? — I am afraid 
it seems like taking a liberty. What will they say ? And is 
your mother, my cousin, too, really and truly a ladyship ? Do 
they call her my lady ? ' 

* Certainly, sometimes.' 

4 And are you really rich, and do you live in a big house ? ' 

* Yes, and there is room in it for you. I have written to my 
mother to have it kept for you. Because, Cassie, you see, the 
story about the girl who went away and forgot her troubles is 
going to be a true story after all. You are going out to Australia 
with me, away from the old place, and you are going to forget — 
all kinds of things.' 

Cassie hung her head and said nothing. 

Then they were all silent again— and what each thought ox 
I know not. The girls sat side by side — and Laurence walked 
slowly along the grassy borders of the lake while the sun sank 
in the west, and the warm autumn day came to an end. 

Presently he returned to them. 

* There goes the sun,' he said. * Let us walk back to Bich- 
mond and have dinner. Even on the most beautiful day of the 
year — this has been the most beautiful sunset of all this year, 
excent one — we must have dinner. For my own part the 
happier I am the happier does dinner make me. Men are 
made so. Althea ' — he called her by her Christian name and it 
seemed the right and natural thing — 'have we taken you too 
far ? Are you tired ? ' 

Then they walked back in silence through the deepening 
twilight. Presently Cassie stole her hand upon Laurence's 
arm. 

* I am so glad,' she murmured, * I am so very glad you are 
my cousin. I will go with you anywhere — anywhere — to get 
away from here. Are you sure your mother will like to have 
me?' 

The tables at the Star and Garter are not crowded on a 
weekday in September. Laurence took one of those which 
look out upon the winding river and the broad valley. At first 
they had the great dining-room to themselves, except for a 
young couple returning home after their honeymoon. It was 
the last evening before they were to settle down in the dingy 
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suburb of the manufacturing town : the last evening of romance : 
next day, and every day afterwards, the counting-house and 
the factory. When the College of Physicians has lengthened 
our span to a hundred and eighty, or perhaps two hundred and 
fifty, the honeymoon will take ten years at least. 

The dinner was not so gay as that one in Regent Street : 
but they talked with cheerfulness, and perhaps it was happier. 
Gassie called Laurence cousin, a hundred times ; she laughed to 
think what Aunt Cornelia would say; she permitted herself 
little archnesses of speech which are allowed among young per- 
sons connected by a tie which is too slender ever to become, 
like some family ties, a chain. 

The waiter exactly understood the situation, although Cassie 
was the principal talker. He recognised the Queen of the Feast : 
he hovered around Althea, showering upon her those attentions 
which only a sympathetic waiter can bestow : this was an 
English waiter, of course. He of Germany or Switzerland can- 
not understand these nuances ; he knows not the poetry of his 
profession. We must not set him down as mercenary because 
his thoughtful attentions received an ample guerdon when the 
little addition was discharged. Chords of the heart may be 
touched without a thought of tips. This waiter had been young. 
Shall not beauty, youth and love between them be able to strike 
the trembling lyre and awaken as upon an Eolian harp a tender 
symphony. 

The evening, however, was not to finish without another ad- 
venture. 

At the close of their feast, when the waiter had brought them 
the coffee, a party of half a dozen entered the room and noisily 
took possession of a table reserved for them. Three were ladies 
and three men. The ladies, who wore magnificent attire and 
were all three very splendid in appearance and of commanding 
beauty and possessed of complexions most wonderful and eyes 
most curiously bright, laughed and talked rather more loudly than 
is customary with ladies in a public place. One of the men corre- 
sponded in appearance and manners to the ladies : he looked as 
if he could have played to the life the part of a buccaneer or a 
gentleman highwayman, or a gallant Cavalry rider under Prince 
Rupert. He would be set down by those who knew the world 
as a bookmaker, adventurer, modern privateer, or, to sum up, a 
bounder : his laugh was loud ; his shoulders were square, and 
he carried a swagger as pronounced as that of any old Peninsular 
Officer in the Twenties. He was a good-looking creature, black 
of hair and of eye, who proclaimed in his face the fact that 
morality or principle of the old-fashioned kind was not his 
strongest point. The second was a young gentleman of more 
pleasing appearance and quieter manners. He took his part in 
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the loud laughter of his friends. And the third, who placed 
himself at the head of the table and was apparently the host, 
was none other than the future President of the Koyal Society — 
Oliver Luttrel. One of the ladies was the divine Julia and one 
of the gentlemen was the gallant Mr. Harry Stanley. Althea 
turned her head and saw him. 

' There's Oliver,* she cried. ' Does Oliver give dinner-parties 
at Eichmond ? And what a strange set of people with him ? ' 

Cassie looked round and saw hvm too. He was bending over 
one of the ladies — she knew their kind : she had assisted at the 
taking of their photographs: Oliver at the Star and Garter 
giving a feast to actresses of the kind who laugh loudly and 
paint thickly — Oliver who had no money — Oliver who thought 
about nothing but science : Oliver who had been making love to 
Althea : and with such a party ! But Althea paid no more at- 
tention : it was quite indifferent to her if Oliver entertained 
strange goddesses with feasting and champagne. The giver of 
that banquet, fortunately, did not see them : and they presently 
went away, the laughter of the party ringing in their ears. 

'Is your idol shattered yet?' Laurence. whispered in the 
train. * He swore once that he loved you. Then he changed 
his mind. He swore that he loved Althea — as if any man could 
love Althea and give dinners to such people as those I Cassie, 
where is your lover as you imagined him ? • 

( If the idol is shattered,' said Cassie sadly, * give me a little 
time, Laurence, to clear away the fragments.' 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE TWO WILLS. 

1 A gentleman, Sir, wants to see you.' 

'To see me? Nonsense. It is the Doctor he wants to 
see.' 

1 No, Sir, it's you. He asked for Mr. Indagine.' 

The Poet took the card. 

' It isn't a man,' he said. 'It is a Firm — a Firm of solici- 
tors — Messrs. Racket, Save and Seal, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
What can lawyers want with me ? Perhaps — ' his thoughts, as 
usual, running upon his great literary fame — • Perhaps they 
come from some Firm of Publishers.' 

' I will go into the other room.' 

' No — no — why should you do that ? There is only Althea 
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in the other room. Stay here. I have no secrets. Why, if you 
come to think of it, he must be sent by some publishers. No 
one else can have any business with me. He has been sent to 
ask what price I put upon the new volume. Advise me, my 
friend. Stand by me and assist with your advice. In all such 
things I am indeed a wretched bungler.' 

4 Shall we see, first, what he wants ? ' said Laurence, incre- 
dulous as to the firm of publishers. 

It was not the Firm in person, but their representative, who 
waited without. He was a young gentleman recently qualified, 
who esteemed himself fortunate in being able to find in these 
bad times a berth as clerk at a modest salary in so good a 
House. The Casual wards are reported to be every night 
crowded with young solicitors, young barristers, young physi- 
cians, young surgeons, young engineers, young architects, young 
novelists, young dramatists and young poets on the tramp looking 
for jobs and finding none. He who escapes the Casual ward is 
accounted happy. This young man bore his good fortune with- 
out boastfulness. But, being young and therefore easily put out 
by the unexpected, he was somewhat impressed, on being in- 
troduced into the room, by the strangeness of the place. One 
hardly looks to find Upon the Bank a student's library with all 
the properties complete and an unmistakable student, a man of 
ink, in a brown velvet jacket and long white beard. 

* Mr. Clement Indagine ? ' He addressed himself to the 
Poet. * I bring you a letter and a packet.' 

* A letter ? From what House do you come, Sir ? ' 

* From Messrs. Racket, Saye and Seal. The letter is from 
your late brother, Mr. JEneas Indagine.' 

* It's the Professor 1 ' cried Laurence. * I had clean forgotten 
the Professor. I should have told you, Sir, long ago, that on 
the steamer I made the acquaintance of a nephew of yours — 
one Sylvester Indagine.' 

* My father's name was Sylvester. But —my late brother ? ' 
he held the letter unopened in his hand — * my late brother ? and 
my nephew ? ' 

*One of the Professor's purposes in coming to England,' 
Laurence went on, * was, he told me, to repair if possible some 
wrong. But I quite forgot him. Where is Professor Indagine ? ' 

* He employed us to search for Mr. Clement Indagine. For 
a long time we were unable to hear anything about him, and 
then the Professor was obliged to return to America. We learned 
his place of residence yesterday by a kind of accident through a 
certain Barrister's clerk, Cottle by name.' 

* I am bewildered,' said the Poet. * You bring me a letter 
from my brother who has been lost to me for five-and-thirty 
years — you tell me he is dead : you speak of a nephew in search 
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of me— actually in search of me and unable to find me — Me. 
And you go on to say that your Firm — a Firm of solicitors in 
Lincoln's Inn — has also been in search of me, and that you have 
been able to hear nothing of me— nothing — nothing— of Me \ 
This is wonderful ! ' 

' The Saturday Reviewer, remember, Laurence made haste 
to remind him, 'was in just the same position. "Where," he 
asked, " is Clement Indagine ? " ' 

•True — true.' The raffled Poet was easily smoothed. 'These 
lawyers, you would say, knew my name and fame, naturally — 
everybody knew that, but they could not learn my residence. I 
say, Sir,' he turned to the Representative, ' that you asked your- 
selves not — who was Clement Indagine, but where was Clement 
Indagine.' 

The young gentleman who brought the letter began to under- 
stand that there are many things of which even a passed soli- 
citor may be ignorant : he had suspected this before, in moments 
of depression: as, for instance, the name and fame of Mr. 
Clement Indagine. But he smiled and looked foolish, and 
because he felt that he looked foolish, he blushed and looked 
more foolish still. 

' Had you not better proceed to read the letter ? ' said 
Laurence. 

' Yes — yes. Is this the letter ? • Mr. Indagine looked at it 
doubtfully. ' It is a voice from the tomb. My brother, who is 
dead, is about to speak to me. 1 He looked as if he was not 
anxious to hear this voice from the tomb. Well. Few people 
are. ' My brother,' he went on, turning the letter about, but 
not opening it, ' left us five-and-thirty years ago. This letter, 
my friend, is going to revive the memory of a wretched time, a 
miserable time, a time which I had thought was long since 
buried, never even to be spoken of or thought of. We had a 
miserable childhood, and a miserable upgrowing. We were 
Children of a Prison — and our gaoler was our own uncle — 
whose name I cannot bear to pronounce.' He trembled with 
agitation. ' I say, wretched memory — I cannot bear to open 
the letter. No — I cannot. Read it for me, my friend. No- 
better not. Call Althea, if you please. She shall read the letter 
to me.' The name of his brother and the letter which he held 
in his hand recalled the Queen's Bench to his mind and the 
days when he spent the mornings at his desk in the Row among 
the books and his evenings with his father and brother in the 
Prison. ' Althea, child, read this letter for me. Read it aloud 
and let us get it over. It is from your uncle, who is dead. I 
do not know whether he did well or whether he tailed. He 
went away years ago, and we have never onoe heard from him. 
Read it, my dear.' He leaned his head upon his hand, expeot- 

I 
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ing to be taken forcibly back to those days which he would so 
willingly have forgotten. Althea opened the letter and read it. 

' My dear Brother,— I am told that I am dying. During 
the long years since we parted I have always looked forward to 
getting home and to seeing you again. This will never happen 
— and I shall go to my long home without that happiness. I 
ought to have written many a year ago, but I have led so busy 
a life that I put it off from time to time until it seemed too late. 
I have been very busy and very prosperous, because I had the 
good luck to come straight out West. 

* Before I die there is a small thing on my mind. I say a 
small thing, but I do not know. It may have proved a very 
great thing. If mischief has come of it I am sorry. It is this. 
When I made up my mind that the only thing I could do was to 
run clean away and so get out of the difficulties which I still 
believe were caused by our dear uncle for his own purposes, I 
thought I would play him a certain trick which would be likely 
to cause him annoyance and trouble. Therefore before I left 
Backler's office I opened the tin box containing Mr. Norbery's 
papers ; I took them all out, tied them up, and brought them 
along with me. 

' Well ; I tossed them into my trunk and they came to 
America with me — and then, after awhile, when I settled down 
here and began to get work I forgot all about them. Mind, I 
folly meant to send them back. But I quite forgot. I fear that 
their loss may have caused more than annoyance. However it 
is now too late to do anything more than send them back. I 
suppose my uncle can hardly be living still : but you can give 
the papers to his executors. As for me I have not opened the 
parcel and I have no knowledge of its contents. My son will 
take it to England and will place it, just as I brought it away, in 
your hands. He will also tell you everything about me, but 
when you get the letter I shall be lying in the cemetery. 

* I hope, my dear Clement, that you are well, prosperous and 
happy. My son will be wealthy, and you must use him freely 
if you are in any want or trouble. Farewell. * jEneas/ 

Mr. Indagine lifted his head with a sigh, as one who has 
listened to a prayer. 

4 1 thought it would have been worse,' he said. ' Poor -dEneas ! 
So he is dead. I should like to see his son. Perhaps he will 
come again. Not a word about the old memories. Like me, 
iEneas would not willingly recallt hem. Write to your American 
cousin, Althea, and tell him all that has happened. Perhaps he 
does not even know that the English Poet who bears his sur- 
name is actually his father's brother. When the new volume 
comes out he shall have a copy.' 
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1 Here are the papers spoken of in the letter/ said the young 
solicitor, opening his bag and taking them out. 

* The papers ? Oh I yes — well — I have nothing to do with 
my uncle's property. I refuse to receive any papers.' Mr. 
Indagine, so to speak, brushed them aside. 

' We understand, on inquiry, that the Treasury has taken pos- 
session of the Norbery estates. Do you wish us to communis 
cate these documents to the Treasury ? • 

* My dear Sir, you will do exactly as you please. I have no 
interest whatever in the business. My brother's foolish action 
cannot have made any difference. Of what consequence is the 
loss of a few papers ? And if any action has to be taken I shall 
not take it.' 

The lawyer looked with pity upon a man who thought that 
the loss of a few papers could be of no consequence. 

1 Well, Sir, we opened the packet at the request of the Pro- 
fessor, and we found in it a will, which, considering that Mr. 
Norbery was supposed to die intestate, may prove of very great 
importance indeed.' 

' Well, Sir, do what you please with it. It is no concern of 
mine.' 

* We understand that the property in question is very large.' 
' Oh ! ' cried Mr. Indagine with impatience. * Shall I never 

hear the end of that accursed Property ? Take away your will 
— Tear it up — Take it away, I say. Do what you lite with it/ 
he repeated irritably. 

' My dear Sir — Tear it up ? Tear up a legal document ? ' 

* My father,' Althea explained, gently, * means that he can 
never consent to take, by will or otherwise, any portion of that 
estate.' 

'No portion. None,' said Mr. Indagine, with vehemence. 
' Take it away. The sight of the thing with the knowledge of 
what it represents irritates me. Take it out of my sight.' 

Then Laurence remembered a certain passage m ms mother's 
letter of instructions. 

'Can you tell us briefly,' he said, 'the disposition of th* 
estate by the will ? ' 

' Certainly. The will leaves the whole of the estate abso- 
lutely to one Lucy Holford, then the Testator's housekeeper.' 

' Oh ! ' It was Althea who started, remembering what Lau- 
rence had told her. 

' And it names one Yicesimus Cottle of Bank Side as sole 
executor.' 

Then this was the will spoken of by his mother. 

' To Lucy Holford,' Mr. Indagine said with a sigh of relief. 
* And nothing at all to me. Ah ! That is exactly as it should 
be. My uncle had so much grace at the end. He spared me 

t2 
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the last insult of bequeathing me my father's property which 
he had stolen : that was well done of him. Some men would 
have pretended to atone by leaving money to their victims. 
He did not. Althea, my dear, henceforth no one can say that 
we are in the least interested in this abominable estate. No 
man can ask me why I would make no movement in the 
matter. Young gentleman, you may now tie up all those papers 
again and take them away. I refuse to receive them. With 
Mr. Norbery living or dead I will have no dealings what- 
ever.' 

* Well, but,' said the young lawyer, ' this is a matter of very 
great importance: you would not keep anybody out of his 
rights. Will you at least tell me what you can of the persons 
named ? ' 

' So far, I will help you. The Executor, Mr. Vicesimus 
Cottle, has been dead for twenty years. Lucy Holford, I heard, 
went away, but I cannot tell you anything more. She was a 
niece of that clerk Lucius Cottle who gave you my place of 
residence. There were two sisters, Lucy and Florry. They 
were pretty girls : my brother iEneas and Florry, I remember, 
were once supposed — but that is boy and girl story. The girls 
were quite poor and they were very pretty— and — well, Sir, I 
am sorry to say that I cannot tell you more. Their cousin, Mr. 
Lucius Cottle, may give you further information about this 
heiress. I refer you to him ; and now I wish you good morning, 
young gentleman.' 

Althea looked at Laurence — Would he speak? But he 
preserved a countenance unmoved. The Sphynx herself looks 
not upon the short-lived generations with an expression of less 
interest. 

* Then,' said the solicitor, * I suppose I had better take away 
the papers.' 

Whilst he was folding them up, steps and voices were heard 
without. The door opened and Oliver appeared. Behind him 
stood Mr. Mayes. He was then in the midst of his electric 
treatment and his diet. Enforced exercise and total abstinence 
had made him both pale and thin. Also, his natural anxiety 
about the obstruction of the Motor path, which seemed resolved 
to yield to no severities, the awful expense of the treatment, and 
the physical sufferings which he endured, naturally made him 
irritable. 

' You here, Oliver ? ' cried Mr. Indagine. ' Wait a minute, 
my dear boy — we have just completed the business. But why 
are you here, Sir ? ' he addressed Mr. Mayes. ' I thought you 
understood ' 

'I have brought him,' said Oliver. 'I will explain why, 
directly. It is a business connected with the Norbery Estate.' 
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' Good Heavens ! We have just finished that business. Take 
him away, Oliver — take him and his business too, out of my 
sight* 

' But it concerns Althea,' said Oliver. 

' No — no — no — nobody here is concerned at all. My uncle 
left his property to his housekeeper, Lucy Holford. The will 
has been found.' 

* To his housekeeper — to Lucy Holford ? ' Oliver turned 
pale. 

* Here is the will,' said the solicitor. ' Perhaps you will be 
able to give us some information respecting that lady.' 

Oliver snatched the will and looked at the date. Then he 
laughed gently and laid it down upon the table. 

' It bears your signature, Mayes/ he said. ' And it is thirty 
years old.' 

* Lord ! ' Mr. Mayes ejaculated. .'So it is — my signature ! 
Yes — Yes, Yes — I remember witnessing that Will very well. 
Where in the world was it found ? ' 

' You remember witnessing that will ? ' Laurence asked. 

' I remember it as well as — as well as ' 

' Witnessing the other,' suggested Oliver, sharply. 

' Yes — yes — oh, yes.' It was perhaps the Treatment which 
made him turn so white and tremble at the knees. Perhaps i t 
was the contrast between the clear recollection of the one, and 
the blank space in his mind where the second event should 
have been photographed indelibly. ' I remember the day very 
well and everything he said. It was a hot day in summer.' 

'Well,' said Oliver, 'that only wastes time. You have 
brought with you a document which sets this will aside.' 

Mr. Mayes drew a paper out of his pocket and laid it upon 
the table without speaking. 

' What is this ? ' asked the solicitor. 

'Another and a later will.' 

' This is very wonderful. Two wills, and both to turn up on 
the same day ? ' 

' I know nothing about any earlier paper,' said Oliver. 
' What Mr. Mayes has is a document found a day or two ago by 
his clerk among some old papers. I have asked Mr. Mayes to 
bring it here, and I have come with him, first because I am — 
indirectly — concerned with the will, and next because Mr. 
Mayes fancied there might be some prejudice.' 

'Misunderstanding,' said Mr. Mayes. 'Parties not being 
always business men.' 

' Oliver,' said Mr. Indagine, ' if that Will leaves me any- 
thing ' 

' It doesn't.' 

' Then I am not concerned with it. Take it away.' 
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4 But this is interesting,' said Laurence. A second time he ex- 
perienced that very odd sensation of having the cup snatched 
from his lips. ' This is very interesting indeed.' 

4 I don't know how it concerns you,' said Oliver, rudely. 

• Nevertheless, it is interesting.' 

4 Well, then,' Mr, Mayes explained, * it's all left to the young 
lady there, provided she changes her name by a certain time, 
and if she doesn't, then to Mr. Luttrel here. Seems as if the old 
gentleman couldn't abide the name of Indagine. Made money, 
perhaps by some of the family, which naturally set him agen the 
rest.' 

' That, you see, is the position,' said Oliver. 4 As for myself, 
Althea • 

'You have heard what my father said, Oliver. We can 
have nothing to do with Mr. Norbery's will.' 

4 Well, Althea, considering everything — ' Oliver glanced at 
Laurence, ' considering all that has passed — it matters nothing 
in the long run. Though I would rather that my wife ' 

4 Your wife, Oliver ? • She faced him with steady eyes 
which he could not meet. 4 Your wife ? ' 

4 My wife, I said, should have her own property to herself. 
Still as I shall have it, there will be no difference.' 

4 Your wife, Oliver ? • she repeated with no change in her 
colour, but still the steady determined eyes. 

4 Come, Althea ' 

4 Your wife, Oliver ? * she repeated a third time. 

4 There was a promise,' he replied, dropping his own eyes. 

4 What promise ? Bepeat that promise.' 

Oliver was silent. But he seemed to grow smaller — and the 
old ugly look fell upon him. 

* You understand me, perfectly, Oliver. You know, perfectly, 
what was said on that occasion. What is the meaning of this 
new pretence ? ' 

4 Pretence or not, what does it matter ? ' he replied, doggedly. 
4 If you will not profit by the will, I shall. That is the situation. 
If you choose to remain poor, I shall not. You cannot blame 
me, Althea.' 

4 1 do not blame you, Oliver. You will do as you please.' 

4 Good Heavens 1 ' cried the exasperated poet, 'you drive me 
mad with your Wills and your conditions. Go away all of you. 
Oliver, take away this person who came the other day to sell the 
secret of his precious Will. Wanted a commission or a per- 
centage for handing it over. Let this person understand that he 
will get nothing from me. Bo exactly what you like all of you. 
But never speak to me again about the Norbery Estate.' 

Laurence, meanwhile, had been looking at the latest of the 
two wills. 
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* It seems a very intelligible document/ he said. * The man 
had, I suppose, no other relation but yourself, Mr. Indagine, and 
he seems to have hated you. Mr. Mayes, whose knowledge of 
human nature does him great credit, has supplied the motive. 
Mr. Norbery made money, perhaps by sharp practices, out of 
your family. We naturally hate those whom we have injured. 
So he left it all to your daughter, not to you, and to her only on 
condition that she should not bear the name which he hated. 
This kind of hatred makes one think better of humanity. It 
seems to show the existence of conscience. Perhaps Mr. Mayes 
understands the passion.' 

Mr. Mayes was heard to murmur something about fine words 
in connection with Australia. 

* I quite agree with Mr. Waller,' said Oliver. • The docu- 
ment is perfectly natural and reasonable. And as for my name 
being there, it was put in because it was necessary to put in some 
one in case of the condition being unfulfilled.' 

' Quite so,' said Laurence, folding up the paper. * We may 
congratulate you, Mr. LuttreL When the necessary formalities 
are completed — I suppose that the thing is all right—you will be 
able to have many more little dinners at the Star and Garter.' 

' What do you mean by that ? ' Oliver asked quickly, 

* Really — what I said — nothing more. We saw you the other 
day with your friends : you seemed a cheerful company. And 
strictly scientific. Here is the will.' As he was handing it over, 
his eye was caught by something. ' Stay,' he said. * Here is 
some writing.' He looked more closely. ' It is a very small, 
fine writing, apparently later than the body of the will — in 
fresher ink — it looks like a foreign language — well, I cannot read 
it, and I suppose that it doesn't matter. There, Mr. Mayes; 
you did find something after all.' 

* It is a most extraordinary thing,' the Solicitor remarked, 
professionally. ' The estate of the Intestate long since taken 
over by the Treasury ; a very large estate ; and two wills actually 
turning up on the same day ! It is truly wonderful.' 

' Well, gentlemen,' said Mr. Indagine, settling himself in his 
chair again, ' you have wasted an hour of my valuable time. I 
wish you all good morning. Go and talk about it outside.' 

He plunged into his papers and became immediately 
absorbed^ 

Oliver lingered behind. Laurence retired discreetly to the 
window. 

' Althea,' said Oliver with sweetness. • I knew your feeling 
about myself, all along. I wished above all things to do what 
would please — ' he pointed to her father bent over his desk. 
1 Therefore I willingly deceived myself. As for what I said just 
now, I was prompted by the desire to bring matters to a head— 
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to set you free if you wished it, even from that conditional 
understanding. Well — yon are free, and I am free. As for your 
refusal, I say it is Quixotic, Althea. Nothing less.' 

1 It is my father's "wish, Oliver. That is enough.' 

'"Well. But you must not think the "worse of me if I profit 
by this wonderful windfall ? ' 

1 Surely, not. You will act exactly as you think is best and 
right.' 

< Thank you, Althea. The difference between nothing a year 
and a large income is for a scientific man incalculable. I shall 
now command my own Laboratory — I shall multiply my work 
by ten. I shall conduct Research by means of others — Oh ! you 
cannot understand, Althea.' 

For a moment he looked again the old Oliver, eager and 
athirst for science. Althea forgot, while he spoke, his cruel 
desertion of Cassie. 

' Tell my father,' he went on. ' Let him understand that 
through your sacrifice, — yours, Althea — I am going to become 
rich — independent, my own master — and — and — . Good-bye, 
Althea.' 

He touched her fingers — the last time that he was ever to 
touch her fingers — and was gone. 

Then the voice of Claudia seemed to fall upon Althea's ear. 
Again she heard the sentence, stern and certain. 

1 The young man shall be surely punished.' 

1 Don't let us waste our time any longer, Althea,' said the 
Poet. * That business is dispatched, thank Heaven. Mr. Waller 
and I have a great deal to do. We are now, Mr. Waller, arrived 
at the poems which open the Third Period. Sit down, my 

friend. I think a note on the characteristics of this period 

Oh ! shall I never hear the end of that abominable Estate ? 
Can I never escape from the memory of the Prison ? ' 
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•our cousin.' 

A Pbopee Spieit, the resentment of 'behaviour, 1 a Becoming 
Pride, the knowledge of what is due to oneself and to the Family, 
jealousy of rights, and the assertion of proper station, rank or 
respectability — these things, though not necessarily virtues in 
themselves, are attributes of a certain Virtue which has been 
hitherto unnamed by moralists* This Virtue is conspicuously 
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illustrated in the great and powerful Lower Middle Class ; where 
it is the cause, unhappily— though so great a Virtue— of many 
family feuds, entered upon with becoming pride and persevered 
in with the obstinacy due to self-respect. It is less often found 
among the working men; it is unknown in the Upper Ten 
Thousand, who perhaps have other virtues of their own, to make 
up. It was this virtue, with its attendant nymphs of Pride, 
Resentment, and Suspicion, which separated Claudia and 
Cornelia for eighteen long years. How the little rift began which 
widened to so great a fissure, I know not. There was once a 
tradition among the girls concerning a forgotten postage-stamp, 
but this may surely be disregarded. Suffice it to say that for 
eighteen years Cornelia owed a Call. This simple fact should be 
enough. She owed a Call, and she did not pay it. Therefore, 
for eighteen years the Sisters never met. 

Imagine, therefore, the astonishment of the Family Circle, 
when Claudia unexpectedly ignored the Call so long due and 
visited her brother and sister and her nieces at the Family Home, 
the Cradle of the Race. 

She came without sending word to prepare their minds. She 
suddenly opened the door and stood before them, smiling plea- 
santly, dressed in her silk and lace, her gold chain about her 
neck, a dignified and gracious lady. 

* Cornelia,' she said, ' I hope you are very well — Lucius, how 
do you do ? ' That was all : not a word of explanation or regret : 
only she smiled and walked in. 

4 Aunt Claudia ! • cried Flavia— « Oh ! • 

* Sister Claudia 1 ' cried Cornelia, springing to her feet. 

* Claudia ! ' cried Lucius. ' Is it possible ? • 

* Quite possible,' she replied exchanging with her sister the 
kiss of reconciliation, which was not a long and lingering kiss, 
but a birdlike peck. * Quite possible, Lucius. Perhaps our long 
separation has been partly my fault.' 

Cornelia sat down. She recovered quickly from her surprise 
and was herself again. She folded her hands in her lap sitting 
bolt upright. 

* Perhaps your fault,' she echoed. • As for me I have long 
forgiven you, sister. That was my duty. Though if any- 
one ' 

* Claudia,' Lucius hastened to stop the danger of explanation. 
• We rejoice to see you once more. You are looking well and 
younger than we might have expected — I'm sure — when we con- 
sider the wear and tear of your life. Prophecy is said to age 
people rapidly. This is my boy Sempronius — this is Cassie, and 
Flavia you know.' 

* It is comfortable,' said Claudia, sitting down and smoothing 
her skirts, ' to be with one's own people again. We go out into 
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the world and do what we are called and chosen to do. But there 
is nothing like the old house after all. You've changed nothing, 1 
she looked round the room. * It is all as I remember it. As for 
what you are doing, Flavia gives me all the news, so that I 
know everything and you need not explain.' 

4 A long time ago,' Cornelia began again, ( I resolved that it 
was my duty to forgive, and I have endeavoured to forget, 
though from one's own sister ' 

' Nay, Cornelia — ' said Lucius, ' on this occasion we will have 
none but pleasant memories. Your little Chapel, Claudia ? ' he 
asked with the condescension of an Anglican, ' It still keeps up, 
I hope; and the attendance — and the collections — show no 
falling off?' 

' The Truth cannot fall off, brother, though members may 
come and go. And you, Cornelia, remain still in your old place 
—in the Church ? ' 

* I am still at the post of duty. As I was saying, sister • 

* We are all,' Lucius interposed for the third time, * at the 
post of duty. Though unhappily one may be at his post and 
yet out of his place — out of his place. Post and Place do not, as 
in Cornelia's case, always go together. At the present moment, 
we are mostly out of place.' 

4 So I learn. The Family,' Claudia glanced, perhaps acci- 
dentally, at her sister's stuff dress and again smoothed her soft 
silk draperies, 4 has not got on very well, except myself. Not 
that I take credit for my own gifts. Heaven forbid 1 If you 
stay at home and look for plums to drop into your mouth you 
can't expect to get on. Father did much the same with his 
Academy. Well — my son Felix is going to Australia. He goes 
out with Laurence Waller.' 

4 With Mr. Waller?' 

' You call him Mr. Waller. Yes. For the present. Well ! ' 
again she looked round the old familiar room. 4 Everything 
just the same. Oh 1 Cornelia, if you lived a thousand years 
you would keep everything just the same. There is grandfather's 
portrait and the samplers and the punchbowl and the silver 
candlesticks. If you had become a flourishing man, Lucius, I 
suppose that all would have been changed and the very house 
given up.' 

* Give up the old house, Claudia ? Never.' 

1 Well : it is pleasant to look round and remember the old 
times — and two girls and a boy again, who might be Cornelia 
and you, Lucius, and I. But there are changes coming.' 

1 What changes ? ' 

Claudia paused. The pause made her reply more impressive. 
1 There are going to be many changes,' she said — 4 many and 
important changes. That is partly why I am here to-night' 
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1 1 am ignorant of any changes,' said Lucius ; * what changes 
should there be ? ' 

' You will soon be in ignorance no longer. When changes 
are hanging over a Family it is right that all should be united. 
Therefore, I am here. No more explanations, Cornelia, if you 
please. We are united once more. That is enough.' 

She spoke with authority though Cornelia was her elder, and 
she assumed her prophetic manner and her voice became deeper 
and the smile left her face, and her eyes lost their sympathy. 

Then awe fell upon those who heard her, even upon Cornelia 
herself, who had thought never to be awed by a younger sister 
and the Prophet of a Dissenting Chapel. 

* There will be changes,' she repeated. * Those who have* 
been lost to us will be restored. These whom we thought dead 
will be alive : we shall gain but we shall lose : there will be 
separations ; the past will be destroyed, yet we shall be preserved. 
Everything that we now look upon will be dispersed. Yet a 
week or two and we shall be regarding the world with- changed 
eyes. Therefore I am here, to warn you and to share with you : 
to take counsel with you and to give it..' 

' It's terrible,' whispered Flavia. * She knows everything. 
Father, ask her for more. She can tell all that is going to 
happen,' But Lucius, who was now pale and trembling, 
wriggled in his chair. To be in search of a place puts a man at 
a disadvantage in presence of a Prophetess. She might, for 
instance, announce that he would never find one. 

* Why,' said Cornelia, * as for that, anybody can say that 
things are going to happen. While I sit in the empty Church I 
see what is going to happen as plain as if it was written upon 
the wall in letters of gold like the Commandments. I know 
what will happen very well if Lucius and Cassie don't find work 
to do after Mr. Waller, who's our chief support, goes away. 
When we lose his five-and-thirty shillings a week where shall 
we be ? Can you tell more, Claudia ? But in my Church they 
don't call me a Prophetess.' 

' I tell you again, that there will be great changes. A change 
for you, Lucius : a change for Flavia : a change for Cassie : a 
change for Sempronius — a change for Althea and for her father ; 
a change for all. For you and me, Cornelia, loss and sepa- 
ration.' 

4 Isn't she wonderful ? ' cried Flavia. 

* Enough of warning,' Claudia looked round smiling again. 
# I have come for other things. I bring you a message. It is 
from Laurence Waller, who is coming himself in a few minutes. 
I promised to save him the trouble of explaining.' 

1 Is he actually going, then ? ' cried Flavia. * Oh I what shall 
we do ? ' 
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'He is not going just yet. But he wishes me to tell 

you • 

' He ought to give a fortnight's notice,' said Cornelia. 
' He wishes me to tell you ' 

• Nay,' said Lucius. ' He has been a great happiness to us. 
He shall come and go as he pleases. As for the money, I 
shall find another berth, no doubt, unless Claudia prophesies 
against it.' 

'He wishes me to tell you,' resumed Claudia, 'what he 
might have told you at the outset, only, I suppose, it seemed 
romantic to be here in disguise. He did not let you know who 
he really is — in fact, he is no other ' 

' He is the son of Cousin Lucy,' cried Cornelia sitting up 
triumphantly. ' I always knew it. Lucius, you will bear 
witness that I always said it 1 ' 

• You did, Cornelia, you certainly did.' 

' Lucy's voice, Lucy's eyes. I always said it. And now I 
do hope we shall hear no more nonsense about his father being 
a nobleman. And perhaps we shall find out where he gets the 
money that he flings about as if he had the whole Bank at his 
back, taking girls to theatres and giving them champagne and 
gold watches, and turning their foolish heads. And perhaps he 
will tell us now what he does for his living and where his mother 
works.' 

Claudia laughed pleasantly. 

' My dear Cornelia, you are too quick. His father has been 
knighted and is now Sir David Waller. Therefore, though it is 
wonderful to think of, Cousin Lucy is Lady Waller, and they 
are very rich indeed. They have got cattle stations, sheep runs, 
houses, and all kinds of things — Lucy has her carriages and her 
gardens, and is now a very great lady.' 

' Oh ! Very well.' Cornelia sniffed gently. ' And she once 
a daily dressmaker ! But to me she will always be plain Lucy.' 

' Laurence came here at his mother's request in order to 
find out the present circumstances of the Family. I always did 
say that Lucy had the best heart in the World, though after the 
way we behaved to her — there, Cornelia, we won't go into that. 
Well, she married a boat-builder at Kotherhithe when she left 
our brother-in-law ' 

' A boat-builder ! • Cornelia breathed again. ' Dear me ! 
only a boat-builder ! Was that all ? And after coming to the 
Academy every Sunday afternoon for tea ! But to be sure the 
poor girl had no choice.' 

1 Then his affairs went wrong and they emigrated, and every- 
thing has prospered with them since.' 

' Why, children,' Lucius leaned back in his chair and crossed 
his legs, ' this should make us all proud and joyful : Mr. Waller, 
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whom we will now call Laurence — which I think he will not 
take ill — is our cousin. He has heaped kindnesses upon us * 

• He gave me a sovereign/ said Sempronius. 

1 Oh I ' Flavia sighed, * I always knew there must be some 
reason for it.' 

'And he is our cousin. Cornelia, it matters nothing that 
Lucy was once a daily dressmaker. Cease to dwell upon that 
memory. Besides, the Family should agree to forget these 
little details, which are not dishonourable, certainly, yet not a 
cause of pride. She is now rich and a great credit to all of us. 
Her Ladyship confers lustre upon us. Let us welcome Laurence 
by saying kind things about his mother.' 

' For my own part, I shall write to Lucy,' said Claudia, * by 
this week's mail. But Laurence had another task imposed 
upon him. He was to find out, if he could, what has become of 
Florry ' 

'Ah I' said Lucius, 'there was Florry. I wonder if she 
also has been raised to the rank of nobility. I wonder, now, if 
Florry is another subject of pride for the Family ? ' 

' Not before the children, sister,' Cornelia whispered. There 
was a sudden hardening of her face, and her lips tightened, 
symptoms which Claudia marked. 

• Why not before the girls? Do you think, Cornelia, that 
Laurence will perhaps find her ? ' 

• I cannot say.' 

1 Do you think you could help him to find her ? * 

• How should I know anything about her ? ' 

• She was so very sweet and pretty,' Claudia went on, softly 
murmuring, as if out of the fulness of her heart. 'I always 
loved Florry, but Julia's favourite was Lucy. I wonder where 
she went and how she fares. Sometimes I think she may have 
fallen into poverty.' 

' That is very possible,' said Lucius. He was not clever, 
but he understood that in this talk about Florry there was more 
than met his ear. Also he saw that Cornelia was disquieted, 
and that Claudia watched her. ' It is very possible,' he repeated, 
' they were terribly poor.' 

' When people succeed,' Claudia continued speaking, almost 
as if she were quoting the words of her father, the wise man, 
' their friends for the most part find them out if it is only to 
borrow money of them. If they fail their friends cease to search 
for them, or if they find them, they hide them away and keep 
them hidden — and then — oh! children — children ! ' she turned to 
the two girls, ( poverty is the greatest temptation that can fall in 
the way of man or woman. Pray, pray to be guarded against 
this temptation; pray with all your soul and with all your 
strength for the daily bread. Poverty causes sins innumerable ; 
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poverty destroys honour and self-respect. When the wretched 
creatures begin to sink lower they think to stay their fall by sin 
and crime. Poverty fills our prisons : poverty turns honesty into 
crime and virtue into dishonour. It is a terrible thing, indeed, 
to fall into poverty. Children ' — her voice sank into a significant 
whisper, 'should one such poor creature, after long suffering and 
the punishment which always awaits the transgressor, be found 
by one who loves her still and be drawn up out of the dreadful 
pit, there is nothing left for us — oh ! there is nothing left for us 
but forgiveness and love and silence among ourselves — yes — and 
silence.' 

' She might be forgiven,' said Cornelia, ' but she should be 
kept out of sight.' 

The two girls listened with awe and fear. Something was 
certainly going to happen. 

'No,' said Claudia, 'she must be forgiven altogether and 
in silence. Such, Children, is the teaching of the Early 
Church.' 

' I hope,' said Cornelia severely, ' that I may be allowed to 
know the doctrines of the Church as well as you, sister. It is 
our duty, we are told, to forgive the wicked man when he turneth 
away from his wickedness. But as for receiving him in 
silence ' 

At this point she stopped and her face became frozen. The 
sudden freezing of a face can only be produced by astonishment, 
which at the same time fixes the eyes and deprives the sufferer 
of the power of utterance. 

For the door was thrown open and there entered Laurence. — 
With him a lady — a lady in whom Cornelia recognised none 
other than Florry herself, of whom they had been speaking. 
Afterwards she understood, and knew how to resent in a becoming 
manner, the artfulness of her sister in preparing the way for the 
reception of the prodigal. 

But what Cornelia looked upon was Florry transformed. No 
longer the ragged, starving, miserable creature, wan and hollow- 
eyed, who dragged her way along the street and picked up crusts. 
Florry dressed like a lady, wearing pretty things that cost money, 
like the wife of a clergyman or of the general practitioner, or 
of the eminent grocer — but not so fine. Florry in gloves and a 
bonnet that must have cost — but of course her nephew paid for 
all : some people have no shame about taking presents. Florry 
who seemed to have gone back twenty years. Her cheeks, which 
flamed, gave her some of her former beauty: her soft eyes, 
limpid eyes which looked once round the room and then dropped, 
were as sweet as ever. Florry — no longer in concealment but 
brought back after all to the old house — even to the Sanctuary 
of the Academy, the Holy Place of the Family. She held her 
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nephew's hand, and stood with drooping head. But he stood 
upright and confident and masterful. 

* My dear cousins,' he said, * Claudia has explained things, I 
hope — I am your unworthy cousin. That is all, and I bring back 
to you another cousin — my Aunt Florry who has been separated 
from you a great while. — We have found her at last and we never 
mean to let her go again. Never — never.' 

He drew her gently and kissed her on the forehead before them 
all. It was not only the kiss of affection, but the sounding of a 
trumpet. Cornelia understood. It meant that Florry was to be 
received, with himself: it was meant for her private ear ; it con- 
demned her to silence about the past. She gasped, and for a 
while sat irresolute. 

But Claudia snatched her cousin from Laurence's arms. 

* Florry, dear ! — Oh ! you remember me very well, I am sure, 
I am Claudia, my dear, though I am old and changed. But you 
are still pretty. Oh ! my dear, how long since we have seen you ! 
Now we have found you again we shall never let you go, never, 
mind — no — not until the Angel of the Lord calls you and brings 
the fine linen, clean and white, which is the righteousness of the 
Saints. Florry — do not cry, Florry, you are with your own people 
at last, and across the sea, your sister stretches her hand to wel- 
come you back with love and kisses. My dear, this is a happy 
evening. Lucius, have you forgotten Florry ? Cornelia, have you 
neither eyes nor ears ? Children, this is our cousin, our cousin 
Florry Holford.' 

Cornelia rose, her mind resolved. She assumed the frigid air 
of condescension with which in the old days she had been wont 
to receive her poor relations on Sunday Afternoon. 

* Cousin,' she said coldly extending her fingers. ' It is long 
since you came here last. Much has happened. You have 
doubtless a great deal to tell us when we have time. Will you 
sit down ? Give your cousin a chair, Flavia.' 

* You mean it, Cornelia ? ' Florry asked timidly. 

'Sit down. You are at home. With your own people.' Cornelia 
answered in jerks, as if each syllable was an effort. ' Perhaps wa 
shall learn, in good time, your name. Your married name,' she 
added with emphasis. 

' I am called — they called me — Sinclair.' 

' Oh ! Sinclair,' Cornelia pronounced the name as if betv een 
Cottle and Sinclair there was indeed a gulf. ' Is your husband 
living?' 

' He is — he is — ' she caught the stern rebuke in Cornelia's 
eyes and dropped her own. ' He is dead.' 

' You are living near here ? ' 

* Laurence has found me a lodging in Mansell Street, near the 
Tower.' 
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1 Ton are a widow. You have dropped your widow's weeds— 
So has Claudia. I judge nobody. But mine I wear until my 
dying day.' 

Flavia and Cassie, standing spectators, held their breath. 
What did this mean ? 

* She said that such an one should be received with love and 
silence,' whispered Flavia, ( she never says anything without a 
meaning.' 

* Cousin Florry,' said Lucius, * you are welcome. There are 
my daughters Flavia and Cassie. This is my son. You are 
indeed welcome, for the sake of old times and your sister, now 
Lady Waller.' 

( Cousin Laurence,' said Cornelia, * I saw all along that you 
were Lucy's child. This should be a joyful evening to us.' She 
smiled, but it was one of those smiles which some sculptors de- 
lineate on marble faces— muscularly correct, yet with no glad- 
ness in them. * I do not know whether the news that you are 
indeed our cousin, or whether the recovery of Florry should 
give us the greater joy. I hope, Florry, that your last letters 
from Lucy, her ladyship, were satisfactory. You will tell 
her of this happy meetmg and give her our united loves. 
When she knows all — all — she will be — yes — she will be joyfol 
indeed.' 

The girls wondered. Their Aunt Cornelia was always candour 
itself, she disguised nothing and concealed nothing. By keep- 
ing the plain truth before her nieces she had done much to 
prevent the growth of conceit. Now, however, she was manifest 
to all, as playing a part, and playing it both unwillingly and 
badly. 

But Claudia understood. The Honour of the Family demanded 
this sacrifice ; that, before everything. And because Florry her- 
self could not but feel the constraint and make-believe, she sat 
beside her cooing and murmuring, pressing her hand and whisper- 
ing over and over again soft words of kindness and welcome, 
while Cornelia, her formal welcome completed, sat upright with 
her set smile upon her lips. 

' We now understand, Cousin Laurence,' said Lucius, * why 
you came to us, and why you have stayed here, and why you 
have heaped so many kindnesses on our heads. It was for your 
mother's sake. You will tell her, when you write, that we have 
not forgotten her, nor the old days when she came to enjoy my 
father's conversation on Sunday Afternoon. Perhaps his wisdom 
may have helped her upward flight. Tell her that we rejoice 
unfeignedly — say unfeignedly, lest she should think that there is 
a single grain of envy in any of us — I say a grain ' — he turned 
his back on Cornelia in order to show everybody that he meant 
no reflection upon her, * one single grain of envy in any of our 
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hearts. No : we are proud of her rise to fortune and distinction, 
She adds another name to Bank Side. With those of Shake- 
peare, Marlowe, Massinger, Vicesimus Cottle and Clement 
Indagine, the historians wilT henoeforth couple that of Lucy, 
Lady Waller. , 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

' WABNED OFF.' 

1 1 wish,' Laurence grumbled, 'that somebody else had this office. 
Felix would have enjoyed it. There's a sad want of personal 
consideration about Prophets.' 

He was holding in his hand a letter from Claudia. 

' Go at once,' she said. ' There is no time to be lost. See 
the young man Oliver Luttrel and give him, from me, a final 
warning. Give it in these words. "Desist immediately. A 
danger of which you suspect nothing hangs over your head. 
Desist immediately. There is yet time." If he be still obdurate, 
he must take the consequences.' 

' I don't half like it,' Laurence repeated. ' Felix ought to 
have been sent.' 

For one young man to warn another ought to be an easy 
thing to do, because one should always be ready to speak up in 
the cause of virtue. But it is a proceeding which doth always 
somewhat smack of the Prig. For the professional admonitor, 
the preacher and teacher by trade, it is without doubt a very- 
easy thing. He is always wagging that forefinger. Nay, some 
members of the profession are never really happy unless they 
are brandishing it in the face of a sinner. 

Laurence did not like it at all, but still he obeyed and 
carried the job through. In the discharge of his duty, there- 
fore, he called upon the Demonstrator of Physics at his Labora- 
tory in the City College. The long students' room was empty : 
none of the men were working at the tables ; vacation abso- 
lute reigns in September; and the footsteps echoed loudly as 
Laurence walked down the room towards the Lecture Hall. 

Oliver was in his private room and came out. 

' You ? ' he asked with surprise and small show of cordiality, 

' Yes, can I have a few words with you ? ' 

* We can talk here. There are no students.' 

Through the open door of the private room, Laurence saw 
that there was another visitor half sitting, half leaning upon the 
table — with a cigar of the largest kind between his lips. He 

u 
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recognised the man as the swaggering blustering talker of the 

Bichmond dinner. 

4 1 have been asked to speak to you — to deliver a message. 1 
'Oh I' Oliver assumed that he came from Cassie and 

hardened his heart. 

' I am told that the message is of the highest importance, 

but I have not been informed why/ . 

* Tou are mysterious.' 

* When I tell you that I am a cousin of Miss Cassandra 
Cottle, you will understand that I do not visit you out of any 
friendliness. 1 

* You a cousin of Cassie's ? ' 
Laurence inclined his head. 

4 Since you are Cassie's cousin,' said Oliver, * you are entitled 
to an explanation. I was not aware of the relationship. I sup- 
pose you have heard what has happened. It is true that we 
were engaged. It is also true that it was a perfectly foolish 
engagement for two people with no money at all. Nothing 
could have come of it. When I quite understood that it was 
foolish and impossible I broke it off. That was really kinder 
than keeping it on.* 

4 You also swore to— to others — that there had been nothing 
of the kind. 1 

4 That was in order to protect the young lady. And it was 
at her own request. Do you blame me, I ask, because I did 
what I could to save a girl from the prejudice which sometimes 
attaches to one who has had an engagement broken off? * 

4 You are doubtless extremely considerate.* Indeed, his 
manner was that of one who had weighed the matter very care- 
fully. 4 However, I am come on the part of Mrs. Laverock.* 

4 Of Mrs. Laverock ? The Prophet person ? What have I 
got to do with that woman ? Am I a member of her hum- 
bugging Community ? ' 

4 A little respect if you please, Mr. Luttrel, for my cousin.' 

4 Oh ! respect — respect,' he repeated losing his temper. 4 As 
much as you like, Mr. Waller, if that is your real name. I 
deeply respect all your cousins — the clerk and the pew-opener 
and the telegraph girl and all. And now will you please to go 
on with your precious message ? ' 

Just then the gentleman in the private room came saunter- 
ing out, his hands in his pockets, rolling his shoulders, and stood 
behind Oliver, as if to protect him. 

4 My message is a warning.' 

4 A warning ? * Oliver laughed, but he turned curiously white 
and the odd ugly look fell upon his face. 4 To warn me — me ? 
Mrs. Laverock is good enough to warn me? — Indeed! — To 
repent and be converted and to join the Early Church ? ' 
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' To warn a gentleman,' said Mr. Harry Stanley with a roll 
of the shoulder that placed himself offensively close to Laurence. 
' I say to warn a gentleman seems to me a thing that wants ex- 
planation. I've seen a man warned off a racecourse, and another 
man warned not to turn up the King, and I've seen a man 
warned by the Beak ; but hang me if ever I saw the man take 
his warning in a friendly spirit. Explain what you mean, Sir, 
whoever you are. What the Devil do you mean by threatening 
a gentleman ? Explain, Sir,' he added with a fine but common 
phrase used for the strengthening of speech, ' or we'll know the 
reason why.' 

Laurence looked at him slowly from head to foot. To be 
thus deliberately estimated makes a man angry. But the 
Australian was a good deal bigger than Mr. Stanley, and was 
apparently not in the least afraid. 

' As for you,' he replied, ' I have no warning for you and I 
know nothing about you. Your appearance is not scientific, and 
I should say you would be more at home on a racecourse or in 
a billiard-room than in a Laboratory. But, my swaggering 
Mend, if you think to bustle me I shall take it fighting.' 

4 Well,' said Mr. Stanley falling back, 'it's no funeral of 
mine. But I'll stand by and see fair play.' 

'You were so good as to promise me a warning,' said 
Oliver. 

' I will read you the words contained in my letter.' Laurence 
drew it from his pocket and opened it. ' Shall I read it in pre- 
sence of this — this third person ? or shall I communicate it to 
your private ear? I would advise the latter course, but of 
course it shall be exactly as you please.' 

' I have no secrets from my friend. Bead it.' 

'Very good. Mrs. Laverock begs me to use these words — I 
read them from her letter — " Desist immediately. A danger of 
which you suspect nothing hangs over your head. Desist im- 
mediately. There is yet time." That is my message, Mr. 
Luttrel. I know nothing of what it means. But it does look 
a little like being warned off the course.' He turned to Mr. 
Stanley. ' Have you any further remark to make, Sir ? ' 

4 Nothing,' Mr. Stanley replied. ' It's no fight of mine. If 
you have read what you were told to read, you may as well go, 
mayn't you ? Might save further row. No goo4 in getting up 
a row, is there? ' 

Oliver clearly took the warning like tj^e gentleman on the 
racecourse, in no friendly spirit, to judge from his face. 

When the shutting of the door behind Laurence echoed 
along the walls of the empty room, he caught his brother by the 
arm. 

4 Danger ! ' he cried. ' What danger ? Oh I What danger ? ' 

u2 
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Mr. Harry Stanley made reply slowly. 

4 There can be none except from the man who wrote the 
thing,' he said. 'But consider — why should he let on? He 
lives by writing things. If it were to get about that he's 
peached, he would lose his living, and go on the parish. And 
who would he tell ? He can't leave his bed except to pull him- 
self about in a wheel-chair ; he's got no friends ; he's always 
been such a desperate bad lot that his relations have long since 
given him the Boot. Besides, if he was to confess in the 
middle of Leicester Square he might turn the cops on to me, 
but not to you. If he was to do that, who could connect me with 
you ? And it's his living, I tell you — his living : his whisky, 
nis baccy, his bed, and his room. Sometimes it's an I U to 
write and sign ready for a night when the Juggins gets drunk. 
You can't dispute your own signature in the morning when it's 
shown you. Many a time I've seen that done. Sometimes it's 
an acceptance — always there's a signature in it. Generally it's 
a little job : but I've heard of one or two big jobs — none so big 
as ours, to be fcure — that have come off by his help. Besides 
it's his pride, he'll prop himself up in his blessed old chair and 
look at the two signatures side by side and he'll laugh and 
swear s' 'elp him if he knows, himself, which is the genuine 
and which the other. No, my boy, that man can't give himself 
away. He can't do it. If he wanted to ever so much he 
couldn't — because he hasn't even got any pals ; and the house is 
full of Italians and foreigners. Cheer up, Oliver. Don't look 
as if you were going to put in seven years of the best at Port- 
land.' 

• Well, it does seem impossible.' 

' Seem ! It is impossible. Think, man. You didn't find 
the thing. You've got nothing in the world to do with it. 
Mayes found it, or Mayes' Clerk. Mayes, who swears he re- 
members signing it. Lord ! what a jolly old Liar he is, to be 
sure ! Why it's got nothing— just nothing to do with you. 
Look here. I've been finding out what will happen. The 
Treasury chaps will fight. They're bound to fight. Mayes 
will have to do the swearing. Not you — nor me — nobody but 
Mayes. They can't call on anyone else. I found that out be- 
forehand. It's as safe a thing as ever was hatched. Because 
you see, when the perjury is once afloat, he's bound to stick to 
it. It's as safe as the Bank of England.' 

' Then what does the woman mean ? * 

* Who is she ? • 

* They call her the Prophetess, but I never heard of her 
interfering in this way before. As a rule, it's only speaking in 
strange tongues and preaching and prophesying at her Chapel.' 

4 There is something up,' Mr. Stanley replied, reflectively, 
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'that's pretty sure. You've got no quarrel with the woman, 
have you ? • 

' I have never even seen her.' 

' We've all got people who owe us a turn, and when they get 
a chance they will stick in the knife and they will twist it if they 
can. Is there anybody who's put her up to threatening you ? ' 

'Why,' said Oliver, 'there's the girl Cassie, her niece. 
Perhaps she ' 

' What is the matter with the girl ? ' 

'Well— there was a little nonsense at one time and I broke 
it off and she wanted it kept on, that's all.' 

' All ? Why, man, what more do you want ? Here's a chap I 
He goes and throws over a girl and then he is surprised when 
he gets a nasty one from her friends. Why, man alive, you 
needn't be uneasy. It is all as right as possible. As for you 
being warned not- to go on as you have been going on, it's part 
of the usual thing. Danger indeed I They can make a row 
about the girl if they like. Let 'em — it won't hurt you.' 

Oliver breathed more freely. If it was only his treatment of 
Cassie, why — then — they might indeed do their worst, 

' You've done nothing,' his brother continued, ' and you've 
got nothing to fear. Enough said about that. In three months 
time we shall be about as rich as we can expect. No more of 
the old game for me. I shall go and live at Paris or Brussels, 
or some of those places till the memory has blown over a bit, 
because, you see, my boy, a gentleman can't live on his wits 
very well, without having unpleasant things said about him 
behind his back.' 

' If the three months were only over ! • Oliver sighed. 

' I wish they were : you should soon be out of this mouldy 
old hole and have your own Chambers and live like a gentleman. 
I wish they were, Oliver, because I want money pretty bad just 
now. Last night I played on the square — had to — because there 
were too many eyes about. I lost thirty-two pounds— I did 
indeed — and I'm stone-broke. How much did the perjurer lend 
you?' 

' Three hundred, and it's all gone except twenty.' 

' Give me ten, and stick him for another hundred. A hun- 
dred ? Get a thousand if you can. And as for danger — why, 
Oliver, you look white about the gills still.' 

' I was thinking again, that if there should be any — But 
there cannot be — as you say — there cannot be — it is impossible 
— it is quite impossible.' 

Nevertheless he felt ill at ease, so ill at ease that he found 
it necessary to put the case to himself over and over again in 
order to strengthen his faith. It was once said by a person of 
special experience in sinfulness that the greatest punishment 
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awarded to him as a transgressor was the condition of constant 
fear of being found out, and the necessity of finding continually 
new assurances for his own mind that discovery was impossible. 
This was exactly Oliver's case. 

Presently he was so borne down with disquiet, in spite of his 
brother's brave words, that he walked over to the Southwark 
Bridge Road and sought Mr. Mayes himself. There was nothing 
in that good man's appearance to justify his fears. Certainly he 
looked perfectly confident — it was while he was still under 
treatment and confidently expecting a speedy recovery of his 
memory. 

' Mr. Luttrel ! * he cried. * Sir, it does me good to see yon. 
Chevalier, you can go. It does me real good to see you. When 
I look at you, I sez " three months more " I sez. Three months 
more and the harvest will come in. There will be a reaping 
and a gathering. On'y three months more. And you as 
anxious to begin as me, no doubt. Well, Sir, after the other 
day's assurances, we may rest easy. That young lady won't 
claim a farthing of the money, not even if she earns it by changing 
her name. You are quite safe, Mr. Luttrel.' 

' Will you back that opinion by lending me another 
hundred ? ' 

4 To be sure I will, and another at the back of that if yon 
please. Come in to-morrow morning and I will find the money 
for you somehow.' 

Here was solid safety. What danger could be meant ? To 
find that Mr. Mayes should be ready to lend him money — more 
money — on the security of that document was such a relief as 
may be felt by one spent with long swimming when he finds 
his feet at last upon the solid rock. 

• Then,' he said, * you quite remember, now, do you ? * 

' Lord ! Yes,' Mr. Mayes replied sturdily. * If I didn't I 
should have a softening. The doctor told me that. I must 
remember. There was a time, I confess, when it did seem as 
if I could remember everything in my whole life except that 
one thing. Overwork, says the Doctor, overwork — strain of 
the nervous system; too much drink and not enough exercise. 
Only. this morning I seemed to rememher quite plain. Just 
now — but there — it will all come right again. The Doctor says 
so. A few more electric shocks and then — but oh 1 it's a most 
expensive business.' 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

ALL THAT SHE WANTED. 



Floret, rescued and restored, everything blotted out and for* 
gotten, sat alone in her lodgings. She had now, one would 
think, all that woman can want or pray for. In place of a coarse 
sack thrown over a heap of shavings, a warm bed with soft clean 
linen : in place of four bare walls, a furnished room with a maid 
to wait upon her : in place of starvation, as many square meals 
a day as she chose to order : and instead of rags, the joy of 
wearing once more beautiful and becoming clothes. In addition 
to all this, a release from work, restoration to her people and 
freedom from anxiety. What more could she desire ? Alas ! 
The Gods who still punish us for our sins, sometimes give us all 
that we want and leave us still unhappy. This poor buffeted 
creature, so forlorn and lonely, accustomed for so many years to 
creep along the lowest depths in the Vale of Misery, where the 
mud is deepest and the thorns are thickest, was suddenly carried 
clean out of the dreadful place and put into a garden all sunshine 
and warmth. And yet — yet. When one is always hungry and 
cold and unsatisfied : so long as one has to ply the needle with 
feverish haste in order to keep the roof over head and to find 
the pittance of food which will stave off Death, there is no room 
for conscience — none at all The sinner can only be truly 
awakened to the voice of reproaching conscience after consuming 
one good dinner at least and receiving an assurance of another 
and yet another to come after. That is the reason why the 
good people who desire to convert the Jews provide such a beau- 
tiful home — you may see it at Hackney — for the reception and 
entertainment of Enquirers. The greatest criminal goes unre* 
pentant so long as he goes hungry and cold. Thus doth the 
body still take precedence of the soul. Otherwise, conscience 
would be stronger than the fear of Death and the sinner would 
knock off work in order to repent and with resignation lie down 
to die. In recognition of this great law, the legislators of the 
future, who will know of no party, and be absolutely indifferent 
to place, and will no longer eat their words without shame nor 
Btand up before the multitude with brazen brow to denounce 
what yesterday they glorified — will construct prisons for crimi- 
nals on the new principle of leaving all the doors unlocked, 
finding good and abundant food, and offering work on conditions 
as easy as those which will then prevail outside. There will, of 
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course be no prison dress, and so strong will be the public feeling 
on the subject, and so easy the road to repentance and conver- 
sion, that the thief and the burglar will sit down side by side to 
eat and then repent together, and humbly pass behind the Veil, 
and Magdalen herself shall weep for shame to see how her 
sisters can forgive, though her own conscience doth never cease 
to upbraid. 

This, alas ! was the case with Florry. Her nephew came 
every day to see her : he walked abroad with her : he took her 
driving : he gave her pretty things such as the poor soul had 
always loved : he talked to her continually of his mother ; he 
made her talk of the old days when the two were girls together : 
he warmed her starved heart with love and tenderness : and as 
for the past— the thirty years since she and her sister parted — 
and the dreadful misery in which he found her, Laurence said 
never a word, even of pity. All was to be forgotten. Nay : it 
was to be as if there was nothing to forget. 

Even Cornelia knows not the true history of those thirty 
years. Certainly it was not the common story of degradation, 
drink, and horrible companionship. There were no signs of such 
things in the poor creature's wan face and hollow eyes : nor in 
her conversation : nor in her manner, which was as quick to 
show feeling as in the days of her innocent youth. Was it for 
one sin, one impatient rebellion against poverty — that the poor 
creature was punished so long and so terribly ? Let us not ask. 
Now, at length, she who seemed enlarged was truly laid in a 
Prison : even the Prison where there is no punishment but 
the presence of the past and the thought of what might have 
been. 

Cornelia made haste to call upon her. In her presence 
Florry sat like a schoolgirl receiving admonition : or like Job 
receiving the consolations of Zophar the Naamathite. 

* You've come back to your family,' she said, frigidly. 'I 
didn't bring you back. Mind, if I'd been asked for my advice, 
I should have said that something weekly, which Lucy wouldn't 
mis 3, would have been proper. But he thought different. Very 
well. For the credit of the family I shall hold my tongue. 
Though how you had the face—; — ' 

* Laurence made me,' she said meekly. 

' Althea knows that you used to go about in rags. They say 
she will marry Laurence. Then there'll be two — him and her — 
in Australia, who know. You can't tie up peoples' tongues. 
Pity you can't, but there it is. Well you'll have to make up a 
story and stick to it. You must end it up with going poor, else 
Althea won't believe a word of it.' 

4 Yes,' Florry murmured. * Oh ! nobody knows except you, 
Cornelia.' 
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1 There's no call to tell Lucy. Not but she'd have pride 
enough, now. But there's others to consider. Cassie is going 
out with you and Felix, and nothing will do but the boy must 
go too. Cousin Laurence says he shall learn shorthand and 
become a newspaper man. He talks about sending him to 
Sydney College ; but what's the use of college when you are 
going to be nothing but a newspaper man ? There was one in 
the Bridge Road, I remember, who used to get drunk and beat 
his wife shameful. Horry, if that boy ever learns the truth, 
they'll have it out of him and in all the papers, and it will be all 
over the world in no time.' 

* Oh ! Cornelia.' 

* Claudia said there would be changes. I wonder if she knew 
or if she prophesied. Women who prophesy get artful. Changes 
there are, indeed. You've come back, respectable — Flavia is 
goicg to marry the Chevalier, and he seventy 1 They're going 
to live with Claudia. On the collections, I suppose. There's 
another Title in the family. More rank, if you care for such 
nonsense. And now they are at Lucius, wanting to buy the 
old house and make it an office for the wharf behind. "Why, 
if we sell the house it will be like putting an end to all of us — 
and who's to have the Punchbowl and the books and the 
Plate?' 

' It would be a terrible pity to sell it,' said Florry. 

' You are going,* this amiable cousin continued, * among 
carriage company. At least they tell me so. Don't make your 
sister ashamed of your manners. Though how you will be able 
to sit among them after all that's past, I can't think. Some folk, 
will brazen out anything.' 

* Oh ! Cornelia,' murmured the poor woman. 

* Mind, you've had a husband, you're a widow. "Who was 
he ? what was he ? where did he die ? what did he leave you ? ' 

Florry shook her head. The necessity of this invention had 
not yet occurred to her. 

4 Make him — your Richard— make him a commercial tra- 
veller. That's respectable enough, even for her ladyship, I should 
hope. A traveller in hops — there's a great hop trade in the 
Borough.' 

' Cornelia, I cannot • 

' You must. How else will you get on ? Will you go to your 
sister and those innocent girls and tell them — Thirty years 
ago ' 

* Cornelia, oh ! spare me.' 

1 You must make up your story and stick to it,' she repeated. 
' Well, Florry, I've been a good friend to you, and I'm your 
cousin, and every right to speak my mind. A sad trouble and 
disgrace you've been to us, but never shall it be said that I 
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lowered the family credit by telling anyone.' She rose and 
shook her scanty skirts. * Never. There's a family party to- 
morrow evening, Cousin Laurence gives it, but Lucius takes 
the head of the table. You are to come. Oh 1 yes. As if you'd 
always been respectable. Laurence wouldn't hear of anything 
else, of course. I hope Claudia won't begin to prophesy, but 
there's no telling what she mayn't do — such is her conceit, poor 
thing ! There is to be champagne and the Best Service.' 
' I will come if I must,' said poor Florry. 

• You can begin about your husband to-morrow evening. 
Get your hand in. Your husband — your Bichard — travelled in 
hops. He died in the North of England, of rheumatic gout. 
Bemember.' 

When Cornelia went away Florry sat motionless, her hands 
clasped, thinking. Generally her thoughts went back to the 
terrible past, now they were turned upon the future. Alas 1 It 
was even more dreadful than the past. She saw herself living 
with her sister, always a lie upon her lips, dying with that lie 
unconfessed. No — she would not : she could not. Better even 
the old life of starvation and misery than thus to live and thus 
to die. 

That evening no one came to see her. She sat quite alone in 
her room. Laurence was beside Althea while she sang and 
played. Flavia and the Chevalier walked upon Bank Side hand 
in hand and made out their future as if the span of threescore 
years and ten were in his case to be lengthened to the generous 
allowance accorded to Abraham, in order that the whole world 
might be converted to the doctrines of the New Humanity 
and the Early Church. Felix sat with Cassie, eloquent over 
the great things which await the brave and strong in the Austral 
world. 

She was alone. Presently she took pen and paper — she who 
had written nothing for thirty years— and began a letter. First 
she wrote slowly and painfully, but soon her thoughts found 
expression: — 

• I am living in a dream. I expect every minute to wake out 
of that dream and find that I am again in rags, pinched with 
hunger. For twenty long years I endured this misery and I 
cannot understand that it is ended. At first I cried, " Lord, how 
long ? " Then I ceased to look for any end except the end of 
Death. And now it has ended and yet I cannot feel that with 
the end of punishment will ever come forgiveness. 

• You have made me promise not to speak of the past either 
to you or to your mother. But how to keep that promise? 
How can I face Lucy without telling her everything ? And it 
would make her so unhappy. Laurence, I cannot go with you. 
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Let me stay here in obscurity : only give me a little to live upon. 
I will take that from you. But is it, after all, a dream ? Shall I 
awake once more to the old misery ? 

* I have had a dream, Laurence — I put down the pen and 
leaned back in the chair— a low, soft, easy chair — before the fire 
which I have lighted because the chill of twenty years is in my 
very bones. I closed my eyes and I had a dream. I saw two 
girls — sisters. They were poor, but they resolved never to part. 
Nothing should part them. Then one married, and at first it 
seemed as if her fate was going to be miserable indeed. But 
they remained together, and they went abroad together, and 
while the married sister became rich and honoured by everybody 
her sister shared in her good fortune and became also a gracious 
lady loved and honoured. It was such a beautiful dream that 
the joy of it awakened me and I remembered that it was a dream, 
because they parted. Oh ! they parted — why — why did Lucy let 
me go? 

' The old things como back to me as I now sit alone, old 
words, old sayings. Oh ! I am always in a dream. Just now I 
heard the voice of my Uncle Viceshnus : he was saying, " I can 
understand how those who have been injured in this world may 
easily in the next forgive those oppressors and those who have 
done them wrong. It is, however, hard to understand how the 
wrongdoers can forgive themselves." No one was ever so wise 
as my Uncle Vicesimus. Alas ! when he spoke of wrongdoers 
I thought they were like Indian savages, as far from us and all 
our ways. There is one way better still. If I were dead.' 

When the writer had got thus far the pen dropped out of her 
hand and she lay back in her chair thinking. 

In the days, of her wretchedness she had been liable to assault 
from a certain great temptation, which lies in readiness to spring 
upon all prisoners and captives and all that are desolate and 
oppressed. I wonder why the Litany has never taken any notice 
of this temptation. When Florry was attacked by this tempta- 
tion, whatever the time or season, she would creep out of her 
lodging and walk with resolution across Tower Hill and so into 
Thames Street and a place beside the Street she knew so well. 
She was dragged to this place as a drunkard is dragged to the 
public-house. 

This evening the temptation assaulted her with such force as 
she had never before felt. Were I Bunyan I should say that 
Apollyon stood before her armed with dreadful weapons ; with rage 
in his eyes and fire starting from his nostrils. The Temptation 
might so be described. On the other hand, this woman — sitting 
alone at night, a terrible past behind, and a terrible future before : 
thinking with what face she should meet her sister : with what a 
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cloud of falsehoods she should hide the past : with what hypocrisy 
she should sit among the innocent girls— seems a picture more 
terrible than that of Apollyon. At least one could rush upon 
that demon and slay or be slain. But there is a Demon who 
never takes shape, who always hovers around his victims, and 
never goes away and cannot be assailed by any arms of man. It 
is far, far more terrible to encounter this Demon of the Valley 
than the hardest fighting Devil that ever roamed those gloomy 
depths. 

The Temptation came in a voice soft and kindly persuasive. 
' My dear,' it said, * now is the time for you to go. You have 
rested awhile : you have been clothed and warmed : you can 
never face your sister : you must not, indeed, think of such a 
thing. You must now, having been refreshed and restored, give 
no more trouble to anybody.' 

She arose, therefore, being of a soft and yielding disposition, 
and accustomed to do what she was told. The clock on the 
mantelshelf pointed to ten. She took up the letter she had 
written and read over again the last words — 

* There is one way better still. If I were dead.' 

She put on her jacket and her hat. Then she threw herself 
on her knees and so remained for five minutes. When she got 
up she was weeping. She looked about the room as if for the 
last time, and then, moaning and sobbing, she crept down the 
stairs and out into the street. From Mansell Street to Thames 
Street is not far : she crossed Tower Hill : on her left rose up 
the great white Tower, now black in the night. All the way she 
was led as by a hand and she was exhorted as by a voice. 

Beside the long Quay and Terrace of the Custom House, which 
at night is closed, there are stairs, broad stone stairs, with an iron 
railing running down them and a little stone landing-place at the 
top : you reach the stairs through iron gates in the Street. In 
the daytime there are boatmen hanging about : survivors of the 
Thames watermen. By night there is no one. Great timber 
piles are stuck into the bed of the river just below these stairs, 
for the mooring of barges, and when the tide is going up or 
down the water rushes boiling, sucking, tearing at the timbers as 
if it would gladly pull them up and hurry them away far out 
to sea. 

Hither she came and here she stood looking into the water, 
while the voice tempted and urged her to plunge in and so make 
an end. Only one little step : no more trouble : no more misery : 
no more tears : no more starvation, cold, rags, and shame. Just 
one step: the river, the rushing river, the kind and merciful 
river, the river of rest and sleep, would do the rest. 

Think, every night there are these wretches gazing at the 
river, on every bridge they stand : at the head of all the Stairs : 
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at the wall of all the Embankments. You may even meet them 
on the Kiver Wall between Barking and Tilbury : they are 
scattered everywhere along the river bank. They look with 
longing yet with terror at the rushing water : and the Tempter 
sings the same refrain for each. 

No one was on the stairs : after dark no one ever is on those 
stairs : she walked to the head of the steps and caught the iron 
rail and looked over. 

The tide was beginning to run down, but as yet the waters 
were not hurrying and tearing up or down : they were quietly 
lapping at the steps, and whispering among the piles: but 
they were very black: the sky was cloudy: the river was 
dark. 

Florry stood there, her hands catching the rail, leaning and 
listening to the Voice which invited her to step over and 
finish. 

' See,* it said, softly and affectionately, ' the water is smooth 
and yielding: it will close over you gently: you shall not be 
banged and beaten against barges and chains : in a moment you 
will die. To be devoured in the cool and pleasant water is like 
falling asleep. Farewell, Florry. Farewell— Farewell.' 

She would have taken that step. But another voice spoke to 
her. It was the voice of Lucy. 

' Oh ! my sister,' it said. « Oh ! my sister — my sister— Florry 
— you cannot die without a word from me I Wait — wait — wait 
— till I have time to speak. Florry, wait for only one word of 
love from me.' 

The voice of the Tempter made answer. 

* Why wait ? She will never know. Nobody will ever know. 
Lie down — lie down, and fall asleep.' The wash of the water 
was like caressing music. * Lie down — lie down — welcome sleep 
and everlasting rest.' 

And then a third voice spoke to her. The voice of Claudia. 

* Florry,' she said imperatively, * go home and get to bed. 
This minute. My dear, I never mean to let you go again — 
never — never — not until the Angel of the Lord brings for you 
the fine linen, clean and white, which is the righteousness of 
the Saints. Go home— Go home ! ' 

She obeyed. She went home crying. And like a child she 
cried herself to sleep. 
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CHAPTEB XXXI. 

• THE SENTENCE OP THE COURT.' 

' Why are we here ? • As each came in turn, they looked about 
the room and asked each other this question, which no one could 
answer. 

Why were they assembled together? For all were there. 
Lucius and his daughters : Felix : Althea and her father : and 
Laurence, who knew no more than the others why he had been 
ordered to assist at an unknown Function. The Chevalier was 
also present, but now dressed as an elderly gentleman who 
respects his personal appearance. Nay, was not he about to 
become a bridegroom ? His hair was cut : he showed a grey 
moustache and a clean shaven chin : his linen was spotless : 
his dress was as neat as if he still belonged to the Austrian Cavalry 
in which he had formerly served : his hands— they were small 
and pretty hands— were cased in gloves, and his boots — who, to 
look at these boots, would believe in the old cloth slippers ? 

They were all present, and no one knew why. Only Claudia 
was absent, and somehow, without being told, everybody under- 
stood that she would presently arrive. 

The last to come was Mr. Mayes. He was anxious and gloomy 
because the medical treatment, which he had now abandoned in 
disgust, had done him no good, and the young general practitioner 
had assured him that he might now rely confidently on what his 
patient called a softening. What is the good of coming into 
money— getting a whole tenth part of Mr. Norbery's Estate — if 
you've got to go silly after it like Mr. Backler, deceased ? Thus 
fate still loves to mock mankind. 

* Look here, Mister,' he addressed Mr. Indagine. ' You're the 
Master of this House.' 

* I am not the Master of this House,' Mr. Indagine replied. 
' Well, then, perhaps you will tell me what it means.' 

* I do not know. I have not asked anybody here. Althea, 
please let this person understand that I know nothing about it. 
Oh ! dear ! dear ! what does this interruption mean ? ' 

* Indeed, Mr. Mayes,' said Althea, ' we are all in complete, 
ignorance, but I dare say we shall know before long.' 

* I was told that a case was going to be tried.' 

' Indeed ? Then you know more than anybody else.' 

' A case going to be tried,' Mr. Mayes repeated. ' What 

sort of a case? Is this the County Court? Is it a Police 

Court ? What does it mean ? ' 

4 1 do not know. None of us know.' 
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1 There's the Chevalier— look at him — dressed up like a gentle- 
man. That's his gratitude. While he was with me he dressed 
.like a pauper. What's he doing here ? I might summons him 
for going away without lawful notice — it's illegal dismissal — and 
I will, too. I suppose he's come into a fortune. Got up from 
the table the day before yesterday and said he was going. Said 
he wouldn't stand it any ' 

• Hush,' said Flavia. ' Here is Sister Claudia.' 

She stood in the open doorway. She was dressed as if for 
Chapel with her black lace mantilla over her head. She threw it 
aside and stood for a moment looking round the room just as she 
did in the Chapel. But there was no smile upon her lips : her 
face was stern and hard. She was no longer the Prophetess of 
Mercy, but of Justice. She possessed so large a measure of 
mesmeric force that she became in the eyes of all what she wished 
to be. Everybody understood that the occasion was one of the 
greatest gravity, and that, whatever the nature of the Function, 
this was the President, Judge or Leader. Wonderful that one so 
small should possess such power and show so much dignity. 

But Flavia's eyes flashed. * At last,' she whispered to Cassie. 
" At last ! Oh ! my dear. You shall be revenged. The Chevalier 
has done it all. He's the only one — and, oh 1 doesn't he look 
noble ? ' 

Claudia took her seat solemnly at the head of the table in 
the Doctor's armchair. The others gathered about the table, 
except Mr. Indagine, who took his own armchair and sat apart, 
appearing to take no interest in the proceedings. 

* Brothers and sisters,' said Claudia, throwing her veil over 
her shoulders and raising her face suddenly after her manner 
before the congregation. Like all who possess the divine gift 
of speech she made every person present believe that he himself 
was the special object of her attention.' * Brothers and sisters, 
I have asked you to come together this day in order to try a 
criminal before his crime has been legally committed — that is, 
before the law has been able to take cognisance of it. The guilty 
person will be here in a few minutes. I have warned him — once, 
twice, thrice — that he desist from his evil ways. Since nothing 
else will serve, he shall be admonished in the sight of all, and his 
crime proclaimed before his own friends. This will be better for 
us and more wholesome for him than that he should fall into 
the hands of Justice. In this our Church, we do not hale men 
before magistrates, nor do we punish them at all save with the 
outpouring of Love. If men will commit injustice upon us they 
may do it without fear of the law and its penalties. But we seek 
to prevent them if we can by other means. The wrong-doer, 
when he leaves this room, will not be followed by the Law. Nay, 
if he choose to run further risk, he may continue in his wrong- 
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doing. But his sin will have found him out, and he shall stand 
confessed in his true light before you all. I expect Oliver 
Luttrel to appear before us all.' 

She ceased. 

Then everybody gasped, because now everybody, except Mr. 
Mayes, understood who was the wrong-doer. And Cassie caught 
her sister by the hand. 

1 Don't let them,' she whispered. ' Don't let them, Flavian 

1 It isn't about you, Cass,' her sister replied. ' It is a very 
different thing. But he will be punished for his behaviour— no 
one was ever worse punished.' 

Then the door opened and Oliver himself appeared. 

As soon as he stepped within the room Felix placed himself, 
perhaps accidentally, at the door. Certainly it would have been 
a big and strong man who could force his way through a door 
barred by Felix. 

Oliver looked about him in astonishment. He met faces 
which were turned upon him with hostility, wonder, or curiosity. 
Althea's eyes were grave : Cassie hung her head : Laurence 
looked hard : Lucius, wondering : Mayes — what had Mayes to 
do with Cassie ? — bewildered : the Chevalier, calm and cold. 
But when he caught Flavia's eyes he read in them exultation 
and revenge. It was, then, that business of Cassie's, after all. 

* What does this mean ? ' he asked. ' I am come in obe- 
dience to a mysterious note inviting me to assist at something— 
I am not told what. Are we rehearsing a Comedy ? ' 

' No,' said Claudia, sternly. 

' Let us get on, then,' said Oliver. ' I have not learned any 
part, whatever it is. So I will be a spectator.' 

' Young man ' — no Judge could have been more impressive 
— no forefinger ever lifted could be more terrible, and yet sbe 
was only a little woman — * you have been warned. You have 
been warned three times. You have been solemnly enjoined to 
turn away from your wickedness — but you have hardened your 
heart. Ajiy one who was not rushing upon his fate would have 
known that his wickedness had been discovered — yes — the whole 
of the plot — the whole of the conspiracy. I have brought you 
here, therefore, in order that your friends — those who have loved 
you — those who have built the highest hopes of your future — 
those who have believed you to be an honourable man— may 
learn what manner of man you have become, and of what 
wickedness you are capable. You are here in order that the last 
step of that wickedness may be prevented. You are here, 
also, in order that you may have a loophole of escape.' 

Oliver turned white. But he did not speak. The suddenness 
of this public attack took away the power of speech. His 
heart was truly hardened and hi3 eyes blinded. * For he still 
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imagined, in spite of this plainness of speech, that the business 
was that concerning Gassie. This he still believed, although the 
presence of the man Mayes should have made him understand. 

' As,' he said, * I am not disposed to play any further part in 
this folly, I shall leave you.' 

He turned to go, but Felix stood before the door. 

' No,' said the strong young man. 

' If I am kept by force,' said Oliver, ' I must stay, I suppose. 
Go on, therefore, with your business.' He took a chair and 
sat at the lower end of the table, and tried to look unconcerned. 

' Nobody knew,' Claudia replied, ' except yourself and my- 
self and one other. But since nothing else will turn you aside 
we must take that way. Chevalier, will you tell everybody 
what you have told me ? ' 

Oliver looked up sharply. What on earth had this man to 
do with Cassie ? 

The Chevalier stepped to the table. 

' Sister Claudia,' he said. ' For two years and more— until the 
day before yesterday — I was in the service of Mr. Joseph Mayes.' 

* You were,' said Mr. Mayes huskily, Something disagreeable, 
he now suspected, was about to be revealed. 

* I was in the service of Mr. Joseph Mayes,' the Chevalier 
repeated, in his soft and gentle voice. ' I was his clerk, his cook, 
and his messenger. Before I was so fortunate as to meet with 
this employment I lived in a house near Soho Square, filled with 
foreign people — Italians, Swiss, and others — for the most part as 
poor as myself. Some of us lived two and three together : in one 
room of the house, however, there lived by himself— an English- 
man. He had once been a lawyer and — I know not — perhaps a 
man of consideration. For something that he had done he had 
lost his position and his friends. Everybody in the house had 
lost those. But this man had lost his honour as well. 

' He was paralysed, and sat all day long in a chair with a 
table before him : he could wheel himself about in his chair : if 
anybody would sit and drink with him, or play cards with him, 
he was happy. Sometimes men came to see him on business, 
and after that he would keep the door locked. Everybody knew 
that he was engaged upon the devil's work, but it was no one's 
business to interfere. 

' After I came to South wark upon my new service I used to 
go to Soho on Sundays in order to see these my former friends 
and fellow-exiles. My principal friend was one who, like myself, 
was once a gentleman of Hungary. He is now a waiter at a 
Club where they dance and feast and gamble all night. For 
these revellers he runs about opening bottles, and carrying 
suppers. In the daytime he sometimes plays cards with this 
iEnglishman out of kindness. One day, not long ago, the 

x 
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Englishman drank so much that he fell asleep. On the table 
lay tome papers which he had been writing— my friend eaw 
on that paper a name he knew— because it was the name of my 
employer — the name of Joseph Mayes.' 

* My name— mine ? ' cried Mr. Mayes. ' I don't remember.' 
He groaned, thinking this was another symptom. ' That's the 
second thing I can't remember.' 

• My friend therefore copied the paper and gave me a copy. 
It is here.' The Chevalier polled an envelope out of his pocket 
and laid it on the table. ' Then my friend watched and dis- 
covered the man who employed this clever writer, and when he 
gave me the paper and told me the story he offered to show me 
that man if I would go to the Club with him.' 

Flavia followed the story with breathless interest, inclining 
her head at every point as if to score another. If the Chevalier 
from time to time turned to her she smiled and nodded ap- 
provingly. 

' The paper was a very curious paper indeed. It was nothing 
less than the will of a dead man, rich while he was living, 
drawn up six or seven years after he was dead.' 

Oliver glanced round quickly. No sentinel on duty was ever 
more conscientious than Felix in guarding that door. He leaned 
his chin upon his hand again and listened without any further 
outward emotion at all, except that his eyes shifted uneasily 
towards Mr. Mayes, who listened with open mouth, breathing 
heavily. 

'The paper interested me so much that I borrowed the 
dress of a waiter and I went with my friend to the Club. 
Presently, when the theatres were over and the members began 
to come in, the man who employed the skilled pen arrived, 
having with him two ladies and a gentleman. My friend and I 
waited upon them and gave them their supper and their cham- 
pagne. When the supper was finished the ladies danced a little 
and went away. Then the two went to the card-room and played 
all night. Yes : I waited on them all night long in the card- 
room. The gentleman who engaged the services of the skilled 
writer is named Mr. Harry Stanley, and the other gentleman, his 
companion, you see before you — he sits at the end of the table.' 

Oliver made no sign of having heard. But Mr. Indagine at 
this point sat up, murmuring « Stanley ? — Stanley ? ' 

' So I learned,' he said, * what had been done. I read the 
copy which Sister Claudia has before her, until I knew it by 
heart. And I waited. Now mark. One day, four weeks ago, 
I was at work for my master, Mr. Mayes, sorting and reading 
papers for him. He was out. This young gentleman, Mr. 
Oliver Luttrel, called and asked to see him. He held in his 
hand, trying to conceal them behind him, a bundle of papers. 
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He did not go away immediately, but he engaged me in talk, 
still trying to hide this packet of papers — one has not been a 
conspirator for nothing — I became suspicious — I pretended to 
observe nothing. I pretended to turn my head, I pretended not 
to see when he laid that packet among the papers on the table. 
I even helped him by covering them carelessly with another 
bundle. And then he went away. I took up his packet : I 
turned down one corner, and I wrote thereon an account of 
how the paper came on the table in small characters and in my 
own language. There it will be found. Now, Sister Claudia, 
open the paper on the table and let us know what it is.' 

' It is called the last Will and Testament of Samuel Norbery. 
Shall I read it?' 

' It needs not. Word for word it is the same as the paper 
which I found, and Mr. Mayes thinks is a genuine will. Yes 
— the forger of that will is the paralysed Englishman. He 
was employed by Mr. Harry Stanley, and his accomplice is Mr. 
Oliver Luttrel.' 

Oliver lifted his head and spoke quietly and with perfect self- 
possession. 

' This is a very pretty story, indeed : and craftily put together. 
Two things shall confound you. First, who is this Mr. Harry 
Stanley, of whom I know nothing, that he should forge a will 
leaving Mr. Norbery's Estate to his niece? What knowledge 
should he have of Althea ? And next, the will itself: Mr. Mayes 
remembers and can swear to the signature. As for your copy, of 
course you must have made it yourself. That is all I have to 
say.' 

But the Poet spoke. 

• Oliver, you had once a brother named Stanley. It is your 
own name.' 

And Laurence spoke. * If the man Stanley is a handsome, 
black-haired man with a loud laugh and a swaggering manner, 
I have seen him twice in Mr. Luttrel's company, both at 
Richmond and in his laboratory.' 

Oliver returned to his old position, chin in hand, looking 
straight before him. And he made no further sign of being 
moved. 

Then Mr. Mayes arose and spoke. 

1 Chevalier,' he asked humbly, * is it true that you saw h"n 
put the papers on the table ? ' 

•It is- true.' 
^ * Is it true that you have a copy of the Will made by your 
friend before ever it was laid upon the table ? ' 

* It is quite true.' 

' Then, Chevalier, why didn't you tell me so at the very 
beginning ? ' 

x2 
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* Because you said that you remembered your own sig- 
nature.' 

Then Mr. Mayes made confession. Quite like an Early 
Christian, as Flavia afterwards observed, he confessed openly. 

* I've been a fool,' he said. This, indeed, was the sum of 
his confession. But he went on to show the nature and 
the extent of his folly. * I never dreamed that the will was a 
forgery, and I thought I ought to remember it. The more I 
tried the less I could remember it. I was ashamed to own up. 
I went to a doctor and all — they gave me shocks between the 
nape of my neck and the tongue : it cost me six guineas a day, 
and ihey cut off my drink. When I wouldn't go on any longer 
they said I should get worse and worse and have a softening 
and die !— all because I could not remember what never hap- 
pened. Forger! Villain! Forging Villain ! ' he roared, turning 
fiercely upon Oliver. 

Cassie shrieked and hid her face in her hands. 

* Easy, man,' said Felix. * You shall have it out with him 
somewhere else. Easy ! • 

Mr. Mayes checked himself. 

' Yes,' he said. ' Elsewhere. He's borrowed four hundred 
pounds of me, besides what he's made me pay the Doctors. 
Yes — I'll have it out with him elsewhere. He shall have no 

Eeace till I've got it out of him. Ha ! ' Mr. Mayes plunged his 
ands into his pockets. With some men this action signifies 
resolution. ' Well, I haven't got a softening, and there was 
nothing to remember. Mind that — I know now, if there had 
been, I should have remembered it. It's all true. The Chevalier 
has his faults, but he can't make up lies.' 

' Sir,' said the Chevalier, ' I thank you.' 

'No — he can't — I believe every word of it. If all foreign 
noblemen are like the Chevalier, the sooner we bring 'em over 
in a lump and make 'em clerks the better.' 

' Again, I thank you,' said the Chevalier, gravely inclining 
his head. 

4 And I haven't got a softening after all,' he sighed heavily. 
c As for the precious will — here it is.' He drew it out of his 
pocket and threw it upon the table. 4 1 was going to give it to 
a lawyer this very day. Now I'm prepared to swear that I 
never did sign that will, and anybody that likes may give it to 
his lawyer ; I wash my hands of it. I've been led to believe 
that I should get wonderful great things out of it — but what's all 
the money in the world if you go silly ? And as for you—' 
he turned again upon Oliver, ' I will — I will — I will wait for 
you outside.' 

He left them, Felix opening the door for him and resuming 
his position as Inner Guard or Tyler, 
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* One thing more,' said the Chevalier. ' I should like to 
read the writing of which I have spoken. It is here.' He 
turned over a corner of the will and showed it clear and small. 
* It is written in my own language. Listen. " On this day, 
August the 15th, 1887, this document was brought to the house 
and laid upon the table by Mr. Oliver Luttrel, secretly as he 
thought." That is all.' 

Oliver at this point lifted his head and took the paper from 
the Chevalier. He looked at the writing. He then took up the 
copy and compared the two with the appearance of one not 
greatly interested. His curiosity satisfied, he rolled both to- 
gether, placed them in his breast-pocket, buttoned his coat and 
resumed his former attitude. No one interfered. The' action 
was understood to be a finish to the whole business. There 
was an end. Nothing more would be heard of that will. 

It was at this point that the Doctor arrived. 

' Why,' he cried, ' here is a goodly assemblage. Oliver, my 
dear boy,' he clapped his adopted son on the shoulder, 'we 
haven't seen you for ages. Are you giving them a lesson on 
Science ? Why are you all gathered together ? ' 

' We have now finished, Dr. Luttrel,' said Claudia. * Every- 
body will go away. The Court has been held. The Sentence 
of the Court is that everything be forgotten that can be for- 
gotten. In our Church we do not only forgive ; we forget : we 
grieve and pray for such as offend, and we forget. In this 
matter let us all be Early Christians : let us pray and hope and 
forget.' 

' Why ? • said the Doctor, ' what has happened ? Of late, 
something new happens every day. Is this some device of 
yours, Laurence ? ' 

* No, Sir : this was none of my handiwork.* 

'Cassie,' Flavia whispered, 'you see him at last as he is. 
Now you won't fret for him any longer. Oh ! you can't — 
the wretch ! You are revenged, my dear.' 

'Let us all go,' said Laurence. 

The last to go were Althea and Cassie. These lingered. 

' Oliver,' said Cassie, holding out her hand, ' I am going 
away. I am going to Australia. Let us part friends.' 

He refused with an angry gesture. 

' You will never see me again, I think. Let us shake hands.' 

' No,' he said roughly. 

1 Give her your hand, Oliver,' said Althea. ' Oh ! Let her 
at least forgive you, Oliver. It is farewell to the old Love.' 

'The last illusion we shall destroy will be the illusion of 
Love,' he remembered his own words. 

' Go,* he said, hoarsely. 

The girls obeyed, with tears in their eyes. 
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There were left in the room none but the Doctor, Mr. 
Indagine, and Oliver. 

•What is it, my dear boy?' said the Doctor. 'There is 
some kind of trouble, what is it ? * 

* My friend and brother,' said the Poet, laying his hand upon 
the Doctor's shoulder, * we have been dreaming. It is time that 
we should be awakened.' 

•What is it?' 

1 Remember how you started twenty years ago with a great 
scheme. You brought home a gipsy child. Tou would educate 
him. All the hereditary tendencies should be so many steps by 
which he should rise. You would teach him no Beligion : there 
is, you said, so strong a Natural Beligion that he will learn it 
for himself: and from the Natural he would rise to the Spiritual 
That seemed certain to you. You would bring him up with no 
illusions. He should learn the naked truth : every other man is, 
you would teach him, a natural enemy : the root of everything 
out of which the loftiest spiritual life springs is the simple Law 
of Self Preservation. You remember what you thought would 
happen. As humanity itself, you said, starting with unawakened 
brain and nothing but a hunting instinct and obedience to that 
Law, is destined to rise to euch a height as we cannot even yet 
conceive, so the individual himself may represent mankind and 
in his own life rise to the loftiest Spiritual level, if he can start 
unencumbered with illusions and superstitions. By means of 
reason and science your pupil, your adopted son, would pass 
through Natural to Spiritual religion. On the foundations of 
Self Preservation he should rise to Self Sacrifice. Was not this 
your dream ? ' 

4 Well ? ' But he looked curiously at his adopted son, who 
sat in the same position with hard-set face. 

• You think still, that it has succeeded ? ' 

• I find my boy,' said the Doctor, laying his hand on his son's 
arm — but Oliver shrank back — 'wholly given up to Science. 
He is feeling his way through Science to the higher Spiritual 
Levels of which we sometimes talk. He leads the simple life. 
His heart is set upon the highest things.' 

' Oliver,' said the Poet, ' I leave you to your father. Tell 
him what you please. No one else will tell him anything.' 

They were left alone. 

Oliver lifted his head. The Doctor was gazing upon him 
with troubled eyes. 

' Speak, my son,' he said. 

* I am not your son,' Oliver replied, gently. ' Let us cherish 
no more illusions. I am a gipsy— always a gipsy — a scientific 
gipsy — the only gipsy who has ever become a Fellow of the 
lioyal Society. But first of all, a gipsy. I have found my own 
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people, who, for that matter, have never lost sight of me. You 
think that I have been living the simple life — meaning the 
temperate and abstemious life. On the contrary, of late I have 
been getting as much enjoyment out of my life as I could afford. 
Tou think that my mind is wholly set upon science. On the 
contrary, it is now wholly occupied by contrivances for securing 
more pleasure. Science, I begin to understand, is only valuable 
as it affords the means of prolonging life, preventing disease and 
extending the field of enjoyment. Culture is only valuable as 
it quickens the senses. We have but one life : let us make, if 
we can, every moment in it a moment of delight : let us snatch 
what we can before we die. You thought I should attain to 
Natural Beligion first, and what you call Spiritual Beligion 
next. I have not got to the first and I don't know what you 
mean by the second. You have always wearied me with your 
talk of Natural and Spiritual Beligion. They are dreams — like 
your doctrine of Self Sacrifice : they are dreams and shadows. 
We are all fighting and trampling on each other : the strong 
men join together and make the weak work for them. The 
secret of life is to join the strong men and help to keep down 
the weak. In order to get the means of more animal enjoy- 
ment I have attempted a little manoeuvre which has failed. 
They would call it a crime, I believe, but it would have injured 
no one, and it very nearly succeeded. Perhaps some one else 
will tell you the details, if you wish to hear them. Can I say 
any more ? I am sorry,* he added, * for your sake, that your 
experiment has failed. Looking back, in cold blood, I think 
you will own that it never had a chance of success. I say that 
I am sorry. You have been very kind. You deserved to succeed. 
You will acknowledge, at least, that I pretended, in order to 
please you, that you had succeeded.' 

As for what the Doctor said in reply, that shall remain un- 
recorded. 

Oliver, ten minutes later, passed out of the house and stood 
in the street. 

Before him stood Mr. Mayes with arms outstretched. 

' Give me back my money,' he thundered. 

Oliver turned to the left with the air of one who neither sees 
nor hears, and so reached Bank Side. Mr. Mayes followed 
him, thundering 4 Pay me — Pay me — Give me back my money.' 

He followed Oliver as far as the Falcon Wharf. There he 
desisted, promising, however, and loudly repeating his promise, 
that he would call at the Laboratory day after day, every day, 
if it was forty years, there to demand his money until he was 
paid. 

He did call the very next day — and every day afterwards for 
a fortnight — but he could not find Oliver. 
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When the Professor of Physics of Gresham College came 
back at the beginning of term he found that his Demonstrator 
had resigned — leaving a letter. Most important business, he 
said, had called him away : business which would keep him 
away for five or six months. Therefore he must regretfully 
resign. It is rumoured that Oliver is now residing at Heidel- 
berg. It is certain that Mr. Mayes has not received his money. 



CHAPTER XXXH. 

THE HONOUR OF THE FAMILY. 

Everybody knew that the supper was provided by Laurence, in 
honour of the reunion and before the final dispersion of the 
Family. Althea and her father were bidden to the Feast — that 
was understood as a sign or token that they were shortly to be- 
come more closely connected with the Family : the Doctor was 
not going to be present — this indicated the complete rupture of 
possible relations with Oliver : the Chevalier was invited — this 
marked his formal reception into the Family. Claudia, after 
eighteen years, would break bread once more with her sister : 
Florry, after nearly thirty years, would again sit at meat with 
her cousins : the Banquet should be interesting and even im- 
posing. Up to a certain extent it was both. If that was all, 
the story of the evening could have been told in very few words. 
But it was not all, as you shall hear; and the end of that 
Banquet was, as happens to many Banquets, very different from 
what had been anticipated. We sit down, for instance, at the 
Banquet of Life. When we rise from that (occasionally) pro- 
tracted Feast, with its many courses and its thousand dishes, 
how has it fared with us ? 

I cannot suppose that Bank Side, even in the days when the 
Academy was young and there were no wharves or barges, but 
only houses of substantial merchants on the Bank, ever saw so 
splendid a feast as this. One need only suggest its material 
nature— the chicken, wild duck, plover, ham, tongue, salad, 
mayonnaise, partridge, jelly, cream, ice cake, peaches, grapes, 
pears, plums, bananas, pineapples, and other things which go to 
make a princely Feed in the month of September: one need 
only hint at the Champagne and the tall red bottle and the 
short square bottle and the flask in basket-work. But the set- 
ting forth of these good things I That indeed was the glory 
and the Triumph of the Feast. Only to oontemplate the mount- 
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ing, so to speak, of the piece brought tears to Flavia's eyes and 
would have brought pride unutterable to Cornelia but for one 
thing. 

It is only your old families who have taken root in one spot 
and lived there for a hundred years at least, who can do this 
kind of thing properly. Of course, you can get things — stage 
things — properties — plated things, from the Confectioner. But 
there are things which no Confectioner can find even in imita- 
tion or plate. This family possessed, besides a Best Bedroom, a 
Best China Service. Its existence was well known : it lay in a 
certain closet where for forty years and more, since in fact the 
Christening of Lucius, it had lain wrapped and covered over 
with napkins. Now it was produced. The girls saw it for the 
first time : a service in pink and gold : chicken and ham lay in 
the long dishes : peas and beans and potatoes were served in the 
vegetable dishes : its sacred plates were placed at every cover. 
There was also, in the same closet, the family plate — a chest 
containing spoons and forks of real silver,} not trumpery plate. 
These came forth after long disuse, and were beheld by the 
family for the first time. They were unfortunately a good deal 
worn, because the first Academician loved splendour and used 
these things every day in reckless fashion. There was also, still 
from the same closet, a Service of fine linen, table cloth and 
napkins, of splendour so dazzling that every one's heart was up- 
lifted with pride. In the centre of the table was the punch- 
bowl filled with iced claret cup, the silver ladle swimming on 
the surface; the silver candlesticks lighted the feast. When 
Lucius stood at his place and surveyed the table before he took 
his seat, he felt that now for the first time he realised the 
respectability of the family of which he was the Head. 

He pronounced a benediction of the ancient kind, which had 
been used in the family in the days of fatness on those great oc- 
casions which formerly had been more frequent. It was not the 
hurried formula which serves very well for cold boiled mutton, 
but a Prayer before a good Feed. His sisters remembered it 
and acknowledged the fitness of the occasion. 

Then he sat down and looked about him with cheerful eyes. 
On his right, in the post of honour, sat his newly recovered 
cousin, Florry. She was agitated : the greatness of the welcome 
made her colour come and go. With this suffusion and her soft 
eyes which lifted shyly and drooped again, her shapely head 
and her still abundant hair, she looked far younger than her 
cousins. And in her dainty dress and the way she wore it, 
there showed the girl as she was remembered. Her nephew 
sat next to her grave and anxious. From time to time she took 
his hand beneath the table and held it as if for protection. 
Opposite sat Cornelia in her Sunday black, less rusty than the 
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week-day wear : her face was set severe. Even the sight of the 
Best Service could hardly make her smile. Next to Cornelia 
sat Mr. Indagine, and Claudia next. The young people, includ- 
ing the Chevalier, filled the lower end of the table. 

As the banquet proceeded, everybody looked happy except 
Cornelia and her cousin Florry. The one grew harder to look 
at, and the other more agitated and trembling. Lucius, with 
imagination free, saw himself once more honourably placed upon 
the Higher Branch. Cassie seemed to forget for the evening her 
faithless and worthless lover— indeed, there needed but separa- 
tion and change to make her forget him altogether. Claudia 
Was no longer the Prophetess, but the sister of the House. 

In his place at tne Head, Lucius surpassed the highest 
expectation that could have been formed of him, though his 
experience of Banquets was scanty indeed. In recollection of 
some festivity long ago while his grandfather was still living, 
and in imitation of that venerable scholar, he invited everyone 
in. turn to take wine with him: on the former occasion the 
punchbowl contained a more generous potation than iced claret 
cup — but there was Champagne. And while he drank he talked 
continually, now to his cousin, now to Claudia, and now to the 
table, so that the others presently disregarded him, and there 
arose a susurrus or gentle murmur of talk like the washing of 
the rising tide among the pebbles. 

1 This is an occasion,* he said, ' over which my father would 
have rejoiced. Perhaps — nay, we should not doubt it — he is 
looking down from somewhere which commands a view. We 
must not suppose that when we go away from this world we 
carry with us no further interest in those we love. That were a 
poor and low estimate of human love. He rejoices to see us 
welcome this evening a cousin from across the sea — whose feet 
have been upon Antipodean shores — the son of one whom we 
have often welcomed beneath this roof at Sunday tea — one 
whose husband has been ennobled, raised to an exalted rank, 
by special command of Her Majesty the Queen. We welcome 
also another cousin who has been separated from us for years too 
many for us to count. She has come back to us and we shall 
not lose sight of her again, unless she joins her ladyship across 
the sea. Cousin Florry, I drink your health.' 

•Her husband,' said Cornelia, speaking in snaps, 'her 
Bichard, travelled in hops. He had a large connection in the 
North of England.' 

Florry coloured deeply and hung her head and caught 
Laurence by the hand. He began to wish that he had not 
invited his aunt to this banquet. Cornelia's manner warned him 
of rocks ahead. 

'Wherever you have been, my dear cousin,' Lucius con- 
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timed, ' it is pleasant to find that you have not forgotten your 
connection with this honourable and highly esteemed family.' 

'Her Richard,* Cornelia continued, 'was not, himself, so 
honourably connected. But he was justly esteemed.' 

Florry inclined her head and gasped. 

1 You eat nothing, my dear Aunt,' said Laurence. 

' I cannot eat, my dear,' she whispered. ' I am choking. Oh ! 
will she never stop ? ' 

4 Florry,' Cornelia went on, ' you will go out to Lucy — to 
Lady Lucy — to Lady Waller, your sister. To me, I confess, she 
is always Lucy, and I cannot of course forget the old days when 
she was a daily dressmaker and glad to get it, and you were in 
the trimmings.' 

* Cousin Cornelia, 1 said Laurence, with the smile which hides 
admonition, 'the day of small things may be remembered — 
indeed, it is the one thing which is always remembered — but we 
do not want to talk about it when we are rejoicing in the day of 
success, do we ? Let us for a moment forget the daily dress- 
maker and the trimmings.' 

' Lucy has gone up,' Cornelia replied, ' but I remain where I 
was. I suppose I cannot be expected to pretend that I have 
gone up. I was in the Church when she went away, and I am 
in the Church still. But of course it is your supper, Laurence, 
and you have a perfect right to rebuke your elders.' 

'My dear cousin,' said Laurence, again smiling, but with 
grave eyes, ' I was only anxious not to have memories revived 
which might be unpleasing.' 

' I was going to say,' Cornelia explained coldly, * that when 
my cousin Florry goes to her sister she will naturally have a 
good deal to tell her about her husband — who travelled in hops.' 

Claudia looked round. She saw her sister nodding at Florry 
in a meaning manner and observed a look of admonition in her 
face. She also saw that Florry was visibly distressed and that 
Laurence was anxious. These things made her watchful. 

' We have also,' — it was again the voice of Lucius and he was 
enjoying the sound of it as much as if he had been Chairman in 
a Lodge of the Ancient and Honourable Order of Antediluvian 
Buffaloes. ' We have also to welcome among us this evening 
one who has long shed lustre upon the Bank for his distinguished ' 
services in the cause of Freedom, even though Freedom for the 
time had to — to knock under. It was Freedom, as the Poet 
Campbell said, who shrieked when the Chevalier fell. Happily, 
he got up again. Chevalier, I drink to you. Let us all drink to 
the Chevalier. We are indeed proud to think that one of this 
house is about to contract an Alliance with a hero of Freedom, 
whose exploits will certainly occupy a page — or half a page— of 
immortal history. The Chevalier,' Lucius explained, as if the 
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circumstance must be most gratifying to a soldier, 'has run 
away from four pitched battles.' 

The Chevalier, who in his new clothes really looked the very 
cleanest, neatest, and best groomed old gentleman in the world, 
bowed gravely to Lucius, and turning to Flavia raised her hand 
and kissed her fingers. The girl reddened with pleasure and 
pride : her eyes softened : the demurity went out of her face : 
her nose grew smaller : her lips curved in the most lovely and 
most gracious smile : she looked like her sister, or like Claudia : 
or like Horry — so great is the power of Love in the improvement 
of a girl's looks. If it were not for that most unfortunate 
arrangement of nature which takes away a woman's beauty at 
an age varying from twenty-five to forty-five, I am convinced 
that one might turn the plainest damsel into a Helen of Troy 
only by subjecting her to a course of happy and devoted love. 
That is to say, she must be loved as much as she must love : and 
the double event, according to the French Proverb, does not 
always come off. 

* Althea,' Laurence whispered, ' will you take me out once 
more, alone, in your boat ? ' 

4 If you would like it,* she replied, with a conscious blush. 

' To-morrow, in the evening, if the day is bright, I want one 
more sunset on the river. You came to me, Althea, out of the 
Sunset.' 

This from a young man who had, as yet, said not one word 
of love. But they understood. 

• You were a goddess, you know, clothed in golden and crim- 
son vapours. Can I ever forget how you floated down straight 
out; of Heaven ? ' 

' Oh ! ' she murmured. * You must not talk, like that.* 

' There is money in hops,' said Cornelia, fixing her cold eyes 
again upon poor Florry. 

' Lots of money ! Lots of money ! * said Laurence, quickly. 

'A glass of wine with you, Mr. Indagine ' — the recollection of 
his grandfather's stately politeness made Lucius the most atten- 
tive of hosts. ' It is delightful to think that you are with us — 
you and Althea — on such an occasion as this. Althea, my dear 
child, a glass of wine with you. Fill her glass,. Laurence. Let 
it te champagne, the wine that loosens girls' tongues and makes 
their cheeks glow.' Heavens ! How did Lucius acquire the 
Anacreontic vein? 'Your health, Althea! Mr. Indagine, to 
ycu ! It has been our happy lot, Sir, to converse almost daily, 
when the length of day permits, upon the Bank. We have 
added a chapter to the Literary History of London. As Boswell 
is remembered by his friendship for Dr. Johnson, so shall I, 
perhaps, go down to posterity as the lawyer who lightened the 
conversation hours of the Poet.* 
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* You shall, my friend,' said Mr. Indagine, much moved, and 
perhaps perfusus mero, warmed with unaccustomed wine, 4 you 
shall. As soon as my poems are ready for publication, I shall 
begin my autobiography. The chapter on my second Period — 
that of Seclusion — will mainly dwell on the development of the 
secluded poet. But they will also contain many delightful 
reminiscences of yourself and your charming family, of whom I 
shall ever retain a most pleasing recollection.' 

Could anything be grander ? 

4 Oassie,* Felix whispered, ' you are going out with Laurence. 
So am I ; so is Sempronius ; I believe everybody is going out. 
It's splendid ! I'm to go up country to Sir David's cattle station 
to learn the business. What are you going to do ? ' 

4 I don't know.* 

4 No more photographs, I reckon. And, I say, Oassie, you've 
forgotten that little black beast and forger. You can't think 
about him any more after all that's come out. You'll let another 
fellow have a chance, won't you ? ' 

* Don't, Felix.' 

4 We could have wished,' Lucius continued, 4 that the Doctor 
had been with us. We seem incomplete without the Doctor. 
Late events — most surprising and distressing events — have 
shaken him. He excused himself. Bejoicing, he said, was not 
in his way just at present. Let us say no more about this un- 
happy business. Felix, my dear boy, a glass of wine with you I 
When do you start for Australia ? ' 

4 In hops ' — Cornelia again fixed searching and admonishing 
eyes upon her cousin — * in hops money may be lost as well as 
made. Your Bichard, I believe, lost his all.' 

4 Never mind family misfortunes just now,' said Laurence, 
again interfering. 

4 This will be our last gathering under the old Boof,' Lucius 
went on. 4 1 kept this communication for the last. Children, I 
have to tell you that we are going to part with the House. Yes 
— an old house, like a Title, holds a family together. When we 
give up Bank Side we are dispersed : we shall be like the Ten 
Tribes, who are scattered over the whole world and lost. The 
family will be dispersed and perhaps lost. Future ages will ask 
where are the descendants of Vicesimus Cottle. Like Shake- 
speare, he will seem, perhaps, to have left none. I have been 
offered a good sum of money for the place, which is to be turned 
into an office. When we go, the last of the private families of 
the Bank will have disappeared, and at evening it will be left 
silent, with the scrap-iron and the broken glass. The Academy 
will be finally extinguished. As for me, I have taken counsel 
with Laurence, and I have come to the serious resolution of 
going with him to this new world of the South. In my forty- 
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sixth year I shall become an Emigrant. The word Emigrant,' 
he added, reflectively, 'has always suggested to me a family 
Bitting on their boxes and tea-kettles, crying. Laurence, how- 
ever, tells me that we shall not emigrate exactly in that 
way.* 

( He's going, too,' said Felix. * We are all going ; I told you 

80.' 

* Laurence assures me that an intimate acquaintance with the 
practice of the Higher Branch will command a — a place, though 
the dignified custom of the Guarantee does not perhaps prevail. 
Well, children, all is determined. Flavia and, the Chevalier will 
live with Claudia. Cornelia will take care of the Best China, 
the Plate, the Punchbowl, and the Books until we can have 
them sent out. Perhaps she will herself bring them out.' 

* No,' said Cornelia, ' my place is in the Church.' 
1 She won't give xip the Body,' Felix whispered. 

'The only thing that troubles me,' said Lucius—' Mr. Inda- 
gine, another glass of wine with you t Althea, my dear — no 
more wine ? — the only thing is that our Mends will be left 
behind. Cassie, how shall we get on at all without Althea ? ' 

' It is for us as well,' said the Poet, ' to make confession. I, 
too, am going out. Yes. No public announcement of this 
impending change has been made, and I confess that I do not 
like to think of what Fleet Street will say. But I clearly under- 
stand that it is the best thing I can do. I have gone back 
to the world. I have prepared my new volume of poems. But 
the old life has become impossible to me. And as for the new 
life, I cannot begin afresh. London has grown too big. It was 
always a terrible place to me, and now it has become much 
more terrible. The wits have left their old haunts and have 
gone to clubs. Laurence has taken me to his club, and I confess 
that I found the atmosphere cold when I remembered the 
taverns. I have been reading new books, and I find another 
school of poetry, which I hardly understand. Their metres are 
strange, and there is a dexterity— sometimes I wonder at my 
own popularity, and I doubt whether my new book will succeed. 
If you all go away and leave me, what should I do ? So I, too, 
am going with you. I have taken counsel with Laurence. He 
loves my talk, and I his society. After the last three months 
I could not, indeed, get along without him. Althea consents to 
go, and my young friend shall continue to enjoy my conver- 
sation.' 

Althea blushed because Claudia smiled. 

* Oh I' whispered Cassie, ' we shall all go together, and we 
shall not be parted, Althea. But I knew very well, all along,' 
she added in a lower voice. 

'It will be lonely when you are all gone,' said Claudia. •! 
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have been parted from yon, but in spirit I was always with you. 
Felix told me everything. Well, I cannot leave my people, and 
I shall have Flavia.' 

'It has always been lonely for me in the Church,' said 
Cornelia. ' Nobody ever comes inside the Church, and I have 
nothing else to do than to think. I shall think ' — I do not know 
whether this was malignity or stupidity — ' how Florry is laugh- 
ing and singing with you, quite as she used to do when she was 
a girl. My husband, as everybody knows, was only a verger, 
and her Richard travelled in hops. . I'm a widow, and thankful 
for my present place. Florry's a widow going to live in the lap 
of luxury with my Lady Lucy * 

Florry sprang to her feet. ' Let me go ! Let me go ! ' she 
cried, as Laurence caught her hand. ' Let me go I • and rushed 
out of the room. 

' Cousin ' — but Florry was already out of the room — ' re- 
member ! ' Cornelia sank back white and terrified. 

' You have been too much for her, sister,' said Claudia, ' with 
harping upon her husband. She's nervous to-day— I've been 
watching her. She's shaking all over, and she didn't take any 
supper. But she was always a small eater. She will come 
back presently, when she has had her cry. It was Florry's way 
when she was a little girl to burst into tears and go away till 
she could leave off. We are all three widows, Cornelia, and I 
for one shouldn't like to be talked to about my poor Laverock. 
Let us wait. Sit down, Laurence, she is only gone to have a 
good cry.' 

' She promised, faithful, that she would remember,' Cornelia 
murmured. 

'Poor Florry!' Claudia went on. 'Who knows what her 
life may have been ? Yet she looks almost too young. Some- 
thing is going to happen when a woman of fifty looks like a 
girl of twenty. Sister Priscilla, who died the week before last at 
eighty, looked a girl again half an hour before she died. Some 
of the brethren said it was because she was already permitted 
to put on the face of an angel ; but perhaps not, because she 
looked old again in the coffin. Florry's face reminded me of 
old times. Go on talking, Lucius. Florr^ will soon come back 
again. And leave off about her Richard, Cornelia — and— oh I 
good gracious, what is this ? ' 

Florry had returned. She stood before them, again, but 
changed. ^ She had torn off her black silk dress and I know not 
what beside, and now stood before them dressed again in her 
old duds — the stuff frock, weather-stained, torn, ragged : the 
rusty jacket with open seams : and in her hand, dangling, the 
oldest and most misshapen head-covering that was ever seen. 
And alas 1 her face was no longer young : the bloom had left 
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her cheek again : she was wan and thin : she lifted her eyes, 
but they were filled with despair. 

1 Florry ! • cried Cornelia, 4 how dare you ? How dare you ? 
She could say no more. 

• I have no right to be here,' said Florry. ' Forgive me, all 
of you, for sitting among you. I have no right, Laurence ! Oh ! 
you kind — good — boy. No — no — don't touch me — don't dare to 
touch me — Lucy's son — oh ! happy Lucy ! Give her my tender 
love. Oh 1 what will she care for any message from me when 
she knows ? ' 

' Remember ! Oh I remember, Florry,' cried Cornelia. 

'I have remembered.' She sank upon her knees before 
them all. * I am what you have often called me, Cornelia — I 
am the Disgrace to the Family. I have never had a husband. 
All that Cornelia made up about me was false. Forgive me. I 
will never trouble anybody any more. Forgive me.' 

She rose quickly, and was gone. Before they understood 
what she had said — what it meant — she disappeared. 

Thus ended this most splendid Banquet. 

' Oh ! • Cornelia snapped her lips with wrath irrepressible. 
' She promised, faithful. And we've always been so respect- 
able.' 

The first to recover was Laurence, who, while the rest were 
still staring in amazement, hurried out after the fugitive. The 
boy Sempronius followed him. 

A moment later he returned with white face. 

1 She's jumped into the river ! ' he cried. • I saw her jump, 
and he's jumped after her, and the tide's running out strong.' 

Yes. Laurence was just in time to see her spring upon the 
low wooden wall and hurl herself headlong into the black waters 
below. He leaped upon the wall, saw her, a black lump, rolled 
about in the tumbling hurrying waters. 

A strong ebb tide was tearing and dragging the water down 
stream : at the spot where the woman jumped in there were no 
barges : the current caught her and rolled her over and over. 
Whatever air was in her clothing kept her from sinking. Was 
she unconscious? Did she feel in those brief moments the 
horror of violent death ? Did the cold water awaken her senses, 
or did it dull them ? Did she see — as some have reported who 
have gone through the first stages of drowning — the whole of 
her past life revealed to her at a single glance with the conscious- 
ness that nothing ever dies ? 

Laurence saw and leaped after her. Oh ! Lucy, sitting in 
the verandah of the Sydney home, did no thought of the peril of 
thv son and thy sister disturb the peace of thy soul ? Yet, but 
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for one thing, they would now be lying in their graves, and thou 
wouldst still go in sorrow to thy last day. 

* She's jumped into the river ! ' cried the boy, * and he's 
jumped after her.' 

Then AJthea ran swiftly and caught the light sculls of her 
skiff from where they stood in the narrow hall, and rushed down 
the Bank Side stairs, and before they knew what she was doing, 
she had untied the painter and cast off the boat. She looked 
across and down the river while her boat was dragged out and 
hurried down by the current. The water looked black : there 
was a little light* above from the stairs, and lights from the 
bridge were reflected on the river. Then she made out the 
black rolling lump — which must be Florry. And then she saw 
another and a smaller lump — only a moving spot in the water 
—that must be the swimmer. And then she sat down, put out 
her sculls and pulled with all the strength that her twenty 
years and her long practice on the river had given her. With 
strong arms and swift strokes she rowed, and the boat gained 
upon the swimmer and the swimmer gained upon the drowning 
woman. 

* I am coming, Laurence ! * she cried, presently. * Laurence, 
I am coming ! Keep up — keep up, I am coming ! ' But Laurence 
heard nothing. 

She said no more, but pulled as never woman pulled before. 
When she reached them, Laurence was swimming beside the 
floating form, wondering how on earth he could tow or drag it 
ashore before the woman was drowned. For she lay upon her 
face, and her head and arms were under water. 

* I am here, Laurence I ' cried a voice — oh ! how welcome 1-^ 
close beside him. * I am here. Quick ! one hand on the scull 
and the other under her head. Hold the scull tight. I am quite 
strong.' 

'Turn her bow a bit — so — one stroke more. Now I have 
her. I cannot lift her, Althea ' — he had one hand on the scull 
and the other on Florry's jacket sleeve — ' but I have got her 
tight, and she doesn't seem to be sinking. Ship the other 
scull. Lean over the bows. I can pull her along the scull — 
this way — so— catch her by the collar and hold her tight. Have 
you got her ? ' 

* Yes — yes — I have her tight. The water rolled her over — I 
can lift her face out — she is not heavy. Can you get into the 
boat ? Try to climb over the stern.' 

Laurence passed his hands along the gunwale and climbed 
over the stern — not an easy thing to do when one is encumbered 
with wet clothes. 

* Take off your wet coat,' said Althea. * Now take the sculls 
and pull us back as fast as you can. A little more in shore so as 

Y 
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to get eat of this dreadful current. What a long way we have 
come down the river 1 No, don't mind me, she is not heavy, 
but oh t I think she is dead. Poor woman 1 Poor creature 1 
I did not know her in her pretty dress. I remembered her 
when she appeared in those poor ragB of hers. Oh 1 how she 
must have suffered 1 Oh 1 poor creature— poor creature I ' 

Laurence said nothing, but pulled with all his might. 

' She neither moves nor speaks,' Althea went on. * If we 
had only got her on shore again 1 Her face is quite white and 
her eyes are closed, and oh 1 the cold water dashes over her* 
Laurence, do you think we shall save her ? There are the cranes 
of Bank Side ; I can see them now. You can go a little closer 
to the Bank. Now— oh! here are the stairs, and ail of them 
crowded on the wall.' 

It was another arm which lifted the senseless form from out 
of the water — it was the strong Felix, not Laurence, who carried 
her up the stairs and acroSB the road and laid her on the bed, 
while Claudia bent over her and tried to bring back the soul 
which seemed to have fled. 

* Althea,' said Laurence, ' you brought me back to life a week 
ago. I had only juBt begun to understand the joy of living, and 
now you have saved me again.' 

* Go in quickly,' she replied, ' and change your things.' 
They all trooped back to the house, where Cornelia sat in her 

accustomed place, her hands in her lap : on her cheeks a spot of 
red which marked her wrath and shame: and her lips were 
working, but what she said to herself I know not. 

1 She has been brought back,' said Lucius. 

Cornelia tossed her head. 

' She is senseless — we fear that she is dead.' 

' She should have died long ago,' said Cornelia. 

Florry opened her eyes a quarter of an hour later, after the 
most prodigious exertions of Dr. Luttrel. She was lying in bed, 
and at the bedside were Claudia and the three girls. 

' My dear,' said Claudia, ' don't ask any questions. You are 
in the old house — you are in the Best Bed.' 

4 1 thought— I thought ' 

Presently she was so far recovered that she could listen and 
perhaps understand something of what was said. A strange 
restfolness fell upon her spirit. The words of Claudia dropped 
upon her ears like music, and her soft caressing voice soothed 
her as if to sleep though she remained broad awake. 

' Florry, dear ' — the voice reminded her of the waves playing 
about her head — 'now we understand it all — poverty and suffer- 
ing and all. My dear, we know all that we need ever know. 
You have suffered — oh ! my dear, you have suffered, how much 
you have suffered ! All the misery in the world seems sometimes 
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heaped upon one person. That we cannot understand. You 
shall not go out to your sister, my dear. You would be unhappy 
because you would be ashamed. You shall not have to make up 
lies and live in daily terror. Lucy would forgive, but you would 
never forget. You shall not go to her. There is only one place 
where you can go. My dear, long ago I found peace and rest 
in the Communion of the Early Church. It is among the 
brethren that you shall live. There we are all brothers and 
sisters alike. It is Love that rules us. Where there is Love 
there is no room for forgiveness. If any sin, we love him still, 
though he continue in sin. But Love casteth out sin. No one 
can resist Love. If any are repentant, Love dries their tears 
and warms their heart : if any would forget the shame of the 
. past, Love drops a veil which hides it. Love cannot gibe : 
Love cannot mock: Love cannot upbraid. Love is tender: 
Love thinketh always of the other and never of himself.' She 
clasped her hands, her cheeks glowed and she raised her eyes. 
She was now the Prophetess of Love and Mercy. * You shall 
live with me, Florry. We ought never to have let you go. But 
we were younger then and ignorant. Do not answer, dear. 
Shut your eyes and sleep. When you awake, remember that 
henceforth there shall be no shame for you, or reproach. If 
you sorrow or repent, that is between -the Lord and yourself. 
Yet we may help. With us there is nothing— nothing — but 
Love — Heavenly Love — true and unselfish and abiding. This 
is the kiss, my dear, of Brotherhood. You are now one of us.' 

Florry closed her eyes and went to sleep obedient like a 
child. 

Claudia remained to watch. But the girls went down stairs, 
tearful and silent. Below, Laurence walked backwards and 
forwards. It was midnight but no one thought of bed. 

* She is quiet and sleeping,' said Althea. * We may all go 
now. Come, father.' 

4 We had the best China,' said Cornelia, her handkerchief to 
her eyes, * and the Plate brought out. She promised me faith* 
fed. No — Lucius, no, I can not forgive her, and it's no use pre* 
tending. And now, after all, she's had the Beet Bed and Claudia 
prophesying over her. No, brother, no. I can't do it. I know 
my duty to the Family, if you don't, and I can V 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE END. 

• At last ! ' said Laurence. 

He was alone with Althea and in the midstream rowing up 
the broad river on the flow of the tide. The warm September 
son was sloping to the west, but still the City on either hand 
lay basking in the warmth and light. 

' We must take to Australia with us,' he said, * and never 
forget, this picture of the river in the evening glow.' 

* As if I ever could forget the river/ said Althea. 

He rowed on in silence past Waterloo Bridge, past West- 
minster, past Vauxhall. Opposite Battersea Park he stopped 
and looked about him. He had brought Althea to the very 
same place where they first had a talk. She very well under- 
stood why. 

* It was on a morning in June,' he said, * that you brought 
me here. I remember every moment of that morning. Have 
you forgotten it ? ' 

* No,' she replied softly. 

' Only three months ago. I came home for a simple holiday. 
I was going to see everything before I went out again. I came 
to Bank Side just to amuse myself. I thought I would write 
a letter home about my remarkable cousins, and then go away 
and forget them all. To forget them ! That was my thought. 
You were among them. I was to go away and forget you all.' 

Althea made no reply. 

1 That morning in June ' — he went back again to that 
morning. * I remember the fresh breeze, the flying shadows 
and the sparkling water. You showed me all the places on the 
Bank as we rowed up. Your mind was so full of them : you 
were so eager that I should miss nothing : you talked as if they 
were all your own property — and you were so beautiful, Althea 
— Oh ! — you were so beautiful that I was almost carried out of 
myself.' 

The tears came into Althea's eyes — I know not why. 

* And then while we drifted here you fell into silence, and I 
saw that your eyes were looking far away— and you had fallen 
into a dream. Do you come here still to dream and see 
gh«sts — Lord Bolingbroke and Addison on this bank, and on 
that Sir Francis More, and on the river the stately barges with 
the physicians and their great periwigs ? ' 
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* No,' said Althea, ( I see no more ghosts. They have all 
vanished — my poor ghosts — ever since we have heen taken out 
of our seclusion and seen the living world. Since you came,' 
she added. 

In every tale of true love there comes a moment — the one 
fitting moment — the supreme moment of the wooing when the 
last word should he spoken and the lovers should fall into each 
other's arms. If it is delayed, it is like letting a bottle of 
Champagne stand after the cork has heen taken out. Something 
is lost — a little of the sparkle, a touch of rapture, a little of the 
life — every minute. On the other hand, if the word is hurried 
and spoken too soon, there is uncertainty with doubt and 
anxiety. The true joy of Love is clouded. Oh! that young 
men would therefore ponder these things ! And seeing that it 
is only once in a man's life — unless he be a Rover — that this 
joy can be experienced, is it not a thousand pities that it is so 
often miserably spoiled by being rushed, or lamentably made 
stale with delay ? Perhaps the maidens should look to it : 
the golden opportunity should never be granted until they are 
perfectly sure of their own minds and the mind of the young 
man. 

Althea knew nothing of Love except as a sweet and beautiful 
extravagance invented by poets for the purpose of weaving 
lovely verses and sweet conceits and music that should steal 
over the senses and hold them prisoner. It had been an unreal 
thing. As for the thing called Love — the Art of Love — why 
does no modern poet write a new Art of Love ? — the Principle 
of Attraction, the Nature of Selection, and so forth, she under- 
stood no more than she understood the art of Flirtation. Poets, 
you see, are generally vague even when they are most splendid. 
Now she knew something — Love was no longer an unreal thing : 
it seemed to her, as indeed it is, a most divine gift bestowed by 
Heaven upon all mankind, and like all the gifts of Heaven, 
proportioned to the capacity of each, so that with one it is of 
the earth, earthy ; and with the other — but this is too high for 
us. With all her ignorance Althea knew that this day her lover 
would speak to her and she would give herself to him. 

' The ghosts are gone,' he repeated, • and the living world is 
with you at last. There should be one ghost left, Althea. Do 
you never see a ghost who is always, day and night, thinking 
of you, who asks for nothing better than to think of you and 
for you all his life, to be your faithful servant always and your 
lover always ? Tell me, Althea, do you never see that ghost ? ' 

1 Yes,' she replied with her sweet frankness, which went to 
her lover's heart more swiftly than the most artful wiles, ' I feel 
his presence always. But only,' she murmured — ' only for the 
last few days.' 
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Should he at that moment have spoken the last word? 
Surely there wanted no more. 

• 1 most confess to you, Althea,' he said with an effort, 'I 
cannot speak what is in my heart until I have made confession. 
Tour father thinks that I came from Australia to gaze upon him. 
He is quite mistaken. He assumed it. I have never known 
why, hut I did not undeceive him, and when once I had left it 
in his mind it became impossible to undeceive him. It made 
him so happy to think that his verses were read everywhere— 
and it made you, too, so happy, that I encouraged him to believe 
it I went further — I wrote a review and printed a sheet like 
the inside sheet of the Saturday Review which carried on the 
deception. And then he walked with you down Fleet Street 
The people talked about the Poet— he took it for himself. The 
Poet is the nick-name of a Prize-fighter.' 

' 1 know. Felix told me. They were shouting the nick-name 
of a prize-fighter, and we were so simple as to believe ' 

• Nay, it pleased him. Why not ? He shall never be un- 
deceived.' 

* I know more than you think,' said Althea. ' The Saturday 
Review article, I have learned, was never in the paper, because 
I bought a copy with the date. Is it all pretence ? Has my 
poor father no readers— no fame at all ? ' 

4 None, Althea, none. His volume fell flat and dead. He 
has no readers. He is absolutely unknown.' 

1 My poor father 1 ' 

1 He will go with us : he will live in our quiet country : our 
friends will know that he is a poet and has published poetry : his 
new volume will come out, and he shall never be undeceived. 
Althea, it was for your sake that I conferred this imagined 
happiness upon him.' 

' I know — I know.' 

' And he will have you with him, Althea — and— and he shall 
have me with him, too, his faithful disciple, if you will suffer me 
to be with you always — always. Oh ! my dear — my dear— V 

His voice broke. That was all he said. Not till afterwards 
did he tell her how much he loved her. He only took both her 
hands and drew her gently and kissed her on the lips, twice. In 
the evening the poor girl reflected that this thing was actually 
done in an open boat, in broad daylight, and in the middle of the 
river : it was actually visible from the Chelsea Embankment; 
from the houses behind it: from the long walk of Battersea 
Park : and from two bridges. She turned very red only to think 
of it So very red that she looked more beautiful than ever, and 
if her lover had been there to see, he must have kissed her again, 
I wonder if any actually witnessed the deed. There was a 
belated nursemaid in the Park who ought to have been home iot 
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tea long before, with her perambulator and the two babies. 
There was a Policeman looking over Chelsea Bridge, bnt a 
Policeman regardeth not a kiss any more than Behemoth 
regardeth a daffodil : and there was a housemaid looking out of 
a top window of Cheyne Walk. But if they saw it I know not. 

The boat drifted slowlv with the stream, the water plashed 
melodiously upon her bows and rippled along her sides. 
Laurence sat with the girl's hands in his, murmuring things 
sweet and foolish. Of most things foolish there cometh repent- 
ance in the end, and of most things sweet there cometh satiety : 
but never doth there come repentance or satiety for the sweet 
and foolish things of love. As for what the young man called 
his mistress, how he whispered of her beauty and her sweetnesSt 
and her grace — to Althea herself these words seemed far to 
surpass the most beautiful things that had ever been written by 
the most divine poet. "Which shows that everybody who is 
really in love becomes the finest poet in the world to the imagina- 
tion of his sweetheart, and since only imagination is real, this id 
hard reality. For though the words of the poet be so melodious 
and so craftily interwoven with rhymes that ring like bells and 
a measured music which brings tears to the eyes, or joy to the 
soul, or dancing to the feet, they lack the music of the voice, the 
beating of the heart, the warmth of the hand, and the longing of 
the eyes. 

Presently he remembered something, and letting her hands 
go he drew a packet out of his pocket and opened it, smiling. 

' Tou chose them yourself, Althea. Give me your finger, 
the third finger of your left hand. This is the magic ring : I am 
the slave of the ring : and this bracelet is a part of the chain 
which binds me : and the necklace is the tribute and token of my 
allegiance — my dear — what can make you look more beautiful? * 

By this time the sun was sinking low. 

* You came to me, Althea,' he said, ' out of the sunset. You 
were in a magic bark, wrapped in a magic glow of golden red 
and purple, such as never before shone upon mortal watcher. 
Oh 1 my dear, can I ever forget it ? You came straight from 
Heaven's gate — I thought it then — I know it now— can I ever 
doubt that ? You were sent to me. And now in the light of 
the sunset you come to my arms. Oh ! my love 1 my love ! ' 

On the Bank, so fine was the evening, they were all gathered 
together. 

1 You will all go,' said the Doctor, sadly. * I shall remain 
behind. Urge me no more, Clement. I have given my life to 
these people, and I must, spend among them what remains. I 
had a son, but he is gone. I had a dream, but. that has gone too. 
Leave me all that remains —to work among these poor.' 



1 
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1 In the Antipodes/ said Lucius, * we shall establish another 
Bank which shall become, like this, an Exchange such as my 
father desired for the communication of ideas.' 

At the head of the stairs stood Flavia and her elderly lover 
hand in hand. 

* Look,' she said. ' Look, Cassie ! Look, Chevalier ! Here 
come Laurence and Althea. Oh ! How beautiful — how lovely 
she is ! Look at her face — and at his. She drops her eyes and 
he is looking at her. Oh t he has spoken at last — and she has 
said yes. What else could she say ? Oh 1 Happy Althea t ' 
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by J. C DOLLMAN. Crown Bro, picture cover, w. 

Coleridge (M. E.).— The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. Cloth, is. ei. 
Collins (C. AHston).— The Bar Sinister. Post 8vo, boards, 25. 
Collins (John Churton, M.A.), Books by. 

Illustrations of Tennyson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Jonathan Swift I A Biographical and Critical Study. Crown 8ro, cloth extra, 8*. 

Collins (Mortimer and Frances), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, jr. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 
From Midnight to Midnight. I Blacksmith and Scholar. 

Transmigration. | Ton Play me False. I The Village Comedy. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 
Sweet JLnne Page. I A Fight with Fortune. 1 Sweet and Twent y. I Frances. 

Collins (Wilkie), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, many Illustrated, 3*. 6d. each ; post 8vo, picture boards, as. each ; 
cloth limp, as. 6d. each. 
Armadale. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs.? 



'Antonina. 



'Hide and Seek. 

•The Woman In White. 

*The Moonstone. 

After Dark. 

The Dead Secret. 

The Queen of Hearts. 

No Name. 



My Miscellanies. 



The New Magdalen. 
1 Deep. 



The Frosen Deepi 
The Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Marked • are the NEW Library EDITION at y. 6d., entirely reset and bound in new style. 



Jesebel's Daughtei 
Robe. 



The Black Rob- 
Heart and Bolenoe. 
•I Say No.* 
A Bogue's Life. 
The Bvll - " 



vil Genius. 

Little Novels. 

The Legacy of Cain. 

Blind Love. 



POPULAR EDITIONS. Medium 8vo, Id. each; doth, is. each. 
The Woman in White. J The Moonstone. 1 Antonina. 

The Woman in White and The Moonstone in One Volume, medium Bro, cloth, at. 

Colman's (George) Humorous Works: 'Broad Grins,' • My Night- 

gown and Slippers,' &c with Life and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ?s. 6d\ 

Colquhoun (M. J.).— Every Inch a Soldier. Post 8vo, boards, 25. 
Colt-breaking, Hints on. By W. M. Hutchison. Cr. 8vo,cl., 3$, 6d. 
Convalescent Cookery. By Catherinb Ryan. Cr. 8vo, is. ; cl., is. 6i. 
Conway (Moncure D.), Works by. 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. With 65 Illustrations. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, aSs. 
Qeorge Washington's Rules of Civility. Fcap. Svo, Japanese vellum, as. 6d. 

Cook (Dutton), Novels by. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, as. each. 
Leo. I Paul Foster's Daughter. 

Cooper (Edward H.).— Qeoffory Hamilton. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 
Cornwall.— Popular Romances of the West of England ; or, The 

, Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old Cornwall. Collected by ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S. With 
I two Steel Plates by GEORGE CRUlKSH ANK. Crown Svo, cloth, yj. 6d. 

Cotes (V. Cecil).— Two Girls on a Barge. With 44 Illustrations]^ 

F. H. TOWNSEND. Post 8vo, cloth, ?s. &f. ^____^_ 

Craddock (C. Egbert), Stories by 

The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountt 

His Vanished Star., Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6d. 



The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, as. 
— - ™ — ilsT"" -* — " " '-"--- *■» 



Cram (Ralph Adams). -Black Spirits and White, Fcap. 8?o. 

doth, is. 64 " " _..*.» 
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Crellln (H. N.) Books by. 

lomuOM of the Old Seraglio. With tfUta$lr«tloii« by S.L. WOOD. Crown tvo, doth, y.4i 

Tales Of the Caliph. Crown 8vo, cloth, ax. 

The Wasaranosi A Drama. Crown 8vo, ix. 

Crim (Matt.).— Adventures of a Pair Rebel. Crown 870, doth 

extra, with a Frontispiece by DAN. BBARO, y. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards. ax. _ 

Crockett (S. R.) and others. —Tales of Our Coast. By S. R. 

Crockett, Gilbert Parker, Harold Frederic, •" ""*" 

ItktstratkMis by FRANK BSANGWYN. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 



Crockett, Gilbert Parker, JIarold Frederic, 'Q..' and w. Clark Russell. With a 



Croker (Mrs. B. M.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. 

each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards ax. each : cloth limp, ax. 6d. each. 
Pretty Miss MeYlUe. I Diana Harrington. | A Family Likeness. 

A Bird of Passage. I Proper Pride. I «To I*et7 

Village TalM and Jangle Tr agedies. | Tw o lartm. I Mr. Jarrls, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6rf. each. 
Harrlad or Single? I In the Kingdom of Kerry. 
Tba Baal Lady Hilda. j /^ 

Beyond the Pale. Crown 8vo, buckram, fix. 

Cruikshank's Comic Almanack. Complete in Two Series: The 

First, from 1835 to 184^ ; the SECOND, from 1844 to i8jv A Gathering of the Best Humour of 
Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, albert Smith, A'Beckett. Robert brough, Ac With 
numerous Steel Engravings and Woodcuts by ~ ~ " " " 

Two Vols., crown 8ro, cloth gilt, 7X. 6d. each. 
ia Llfa of George Crniksnank. By 
Bibliography. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ox. 



First, from 1835 to 184^ ; the SECOND, from 1844 to rt$% A Gathering of the Best Humour of 
Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, albert Smith, A'Beckett. Robert brough, Ac With 
numerous Steel Engravings and Woodcuts by GEORGE CRU1KSHANK. HlNH, LandELLS, Ac 
Two Vols., crown 8ro, cloth gilt, jr. 6d. each. 
The Llfa of George Craikanank. By blanch ard Jbrrold. With 84 Illustrations aad a 



Cummlng (C. F. Gordon), Works by. Demy 8vo, el. ex., 8s. 6d. ea, 

In the Hebrides. With an Autotype Frontispiece and 9% Illustrations. 

In the Himalayas and on the Indian Plains. With 43 illustrations. 

Two Happy Years in Ceylon. With 38 Illustrations. 

Via Cornwall to Bgypt. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. ' Demy 8ro, doth, 7X. 64 

Cussans (John E.).— A Handbook of Heraldry; with Instructions 

for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS„ Ac Fourth Edition, revised, with 408 Woodcuts 
and a Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6x. 

Cyples (W.) .—Hearts of Gold. Cr. 8vo, el., 35. 6d. ; post 8vo, bds., 2*. 
Daudet (Alphonse).— The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. Crown 

8vo, doth extra, 3X. 64. ; post 8vo, ulustrated board s, ax. 

Davenant (Francis, M. A.). —Hints for Parents on the Choice of 

a Profession for their Sons when gtartiag In Ufa Crown 8vo, cloth, xx. 64. 

Davidson (Hugh Coleman).— Mr. Sadler's Daughters. With a 

Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3X. 6d. 

Davies (Dr. N. E. Yorke-), Works by. Cr. 8vo, is. ea.; cL, is. 64. ea. 

One Thoasand Medical Maxims and Surgical Hints. 

Nursery Hints : A Mother's Guide in Health and Disease. 

Foods for the Fat t A Treatise on Corpulency, and a Dietary for its Curs. 

Aids to Long Life. Crown 8vo, ax. ; cloth limp, zs.6d. 

Davies* (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Collected and Edited, 

with Introduction and Notes, by Rev. A. B. GROSART, D.D. I Two Vols., crown 8vo, doth. y. 6tL each. 

Dawson (Erasmus, M.B.).— The Fountain of Youth. Crown 8vo, 

doth extra, with Two Illustrations by HUME NlSBET, y. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. 

De Guerin (Maurice), The Journal of. Edited by G. S. Trebutien. 

With a Memoir by Saintb-Bbuvb. Translated from the aoth French Edition by JESSIE P. FROTH 
INGHAM. Fcap. 8vo, half-bound, ax. 6d. 

De Maistre (Xavier).— A Journey Round my Room. Translated 

by Sir HENRY ATTWELL. Post 8vo, oloth limp, ax. 6d. 

De MUle (James).— A Castle in Spain. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 

a Frontispiece, sx. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. 

Derby (The) : The Blue Ribbon of the Turf. With Brief Accounts 

•f THE OAKS. By LOUiJ HENRY CURZON. Crown 8vo, doth limp, ax. td. , 
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Derwent (Lelth), Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl. t 3$. 6d. ea. ; post 8vo, 2$. ea. 

Our Lady of Tears. - I Circe's Lowrt 



Dewar (T. R.).— A Ramble Round the Globe. With 220 Illustra- 

Hops. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 7X. 6rf. 

Dickens (Charles)*— Sketches by Boz. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 25. 

About England with Dickens. By Alfred Rimmer. With 57 Illustrations by C. A. Vander. 
HOOF, ALFRED RIMMER, and others, oquare 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Dictionaries. 

A Dictionary of Miracles 1 Imitative. Realistic, and Dogmatic By the Rev. E. C. Brewer, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, «. 6d. ^ 

The Reader's Handbook of Allusions, References, Plots, and Stories. By the Rev. 
E. C. BREWER, LL.D. With an ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. 



Authors and their Works, with the Dates. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, ar. 

Familiar Short Sayings Of Great Men. With Historical and Explanatory Notes by Samuel 

A. BENT, A.M. Crown 8vo, doth extra, is. 6d. 
The Slat*tf Dictionary t Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
Words, Facts, and Phrases » A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. By 



ELIEZBR EDWARDS. Crown 8to, cloth extra, js. 6d. 



Diderot.— The Paradox of Acting. Translated, with Notes, by 

WALTER BERRIES POLLOCK. With Preface by Sir HENRY IRVING. Crown 8vo. parchment, js. td. 



Dobson (Austin), Works by. 

Thomas Bewick and his Pupils. With 95 Illustrations. Square 8vo, doth, fir. 

Four Frenchwomen. With Four Portraits. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top 6s. 

Eighteenth Century Vignettes. In Three Series. Crown 8ro, buckram, 6s. each. 

Dobson (W. T.).— Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities. Post 

8vo, doth limp, as. 6a. 

Donovan (Dick), Detective Stories by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, a*, each ; doth limp, a#. txL each. 
The Han-Hunter. | Wanted I I A Detective's Triumphs. 
Caught at Last. I In the Grip of the Law. 
Tracked and Taken. I From Information Received. 
Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? I Link by Link. | Dark Deeds. 

Suspicion Aroused. I Biddies Read. 

Crown 8to, doth extra, y. id. each ; post 8vo, illustrated beards, a#. each ; doth, a*. 6d. each. 
The Man from Manchester. With 03 Illustrations. 
Tracked to Doom. With Six full-page Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE. 
The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. 

The Chronicles of Michael Daneyltch, of the Russian Secret Berrlce. Crown Sro, 

doth,y. 6d\ {Shortly . 

Doyle (A. Conan).— The Firm of Oirdlestone. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6d. 
Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with Portraits, y. 6d. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson's Works. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and a Biographical Memoir by 

WILLIAM GlFFORD. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Three Vols. 
Chapman's Works. Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays complete ; Vol. II., Poems and Minor 

Translations, with an Essay by A. C. SWINBURNE ; Vol. III., Translations of the Iliad *nd Odyssey. 
Marlowe's Works. Edited, with Notes, by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. One VoL 
Massingor'S Plays. From Gifforp'S Text. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. O ne VoL 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette : Mrs. Everard Cotes), Works by. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, js. Id. each. 
A Social Departure. With in Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND. 
An American Girl in London. With 80 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 
The Simple Adventures of a Memsanib. With 37 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend* 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 6d. each. 
A Daughter of To-Day. I Vernon's Aunt. With 47 Illustration s by Hal Hurst. 

Dyer (T. F. Thiselton).— The Folk-Lore of Plants. Cr. 8vo, cl., 65. 
Early English Poets. Edited, with Introductions and Annotations. 

by Rev. A. B. Grosart, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, yt. 6d. per Volume, 
Fletcner'a (Giles) Complete Poems. One VoL 
Dairies* (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Two Vols. 
Herrick's (Robert) Complete Collected Poems. Three Vols. 
Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works. Three Vols. 

Edgcumbe (Sir E. R. Pearce).— Zephyrus: A Holiday in Brazil 

and on the River Plate. With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8to, doth extra, y. 

Edison, The Life and Inventions of Thomas A. By W. K. L. 

AWXONIA DiCKSON. Wtthaooinusteatieosby R,F.OUTCALT,&c Donj4t^cMl>f«V>t*> 
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Edwardes (Mrs. Annie), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 
Arehle Lovell. I JL Point of Honour. 



Edwards (Eliezer).— Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary 

of Curious Quaint, and Out-of-th e-Way Matters. Crown 8vo. cloth, js. 64. _ 

Edwards (M. Betham-), Novels by. 

Kitty. Post 8to, boards, as. ; cloth, as. 6d\ | Fellolsu Post 8vo, Illu strated boards, sr. 

Egerton (Rev. J. C, M. A.) . — Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 

With Introduction by Rer. Dr. H. WACE, and Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 

Eggleston (Edward).— Roxy ; A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Englishman's House, The : A Practical Guide for Selecting or Build- 
ing a House. By C J. RICHARDSON. Coloured Frontispiece and 534 Hhists. Cr. 8to , doth, js. 64* 

Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), Works by. 

The Life and Times of Prince Charles Stuart. Count of Albany (The Young Prete* 

DER). With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Stories from the State Papers. With Autotype Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Eyes, Our ; How to Preserve Them. By John Browning. Cr. 8vo, is. 
Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. By Samuel Arthur Bent, 

A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Faraday (Michael), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 45. 6d. each. 

.The Chemical History of a Candla * Lectures delivered before a Juvenile Audience. Edited 

by WILLIAM CROOKES, F.CS. With numerous Illustrations. 
On the Yarlous Forces of Nature, and their Relations to each other. Edited by 
WILLIAM CROOKES, F.CS. With Illustrations. 

Fairer (J. Anson), Works by. 

Military Manners and Customs. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

War t Three Essays, reprinted from ' Military Manners and Customs.* Crown fro, ts. ; doth, u. 6* 

Fenn (G. Manville), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d\ each ; post 8vo, Illustrated boards, ax. each. 
The Hew Mistress. I Witness to the Deed. | The Tiger Lily. I The White Virgin. 

Fin- Bee.— The Cupboard Papers : Observations on the Art of Living 

and Dining. Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 6d\ ^____ 

Fireworks, The Complete Art of Making ; or, The Pyrotechnist's 

Treasury. By THOMAS KENTISH. With 967 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth, 5*. 

First Book, My. By Walter Brsant, Jambs Payn, W. Clark Rus- 
sell, Grant Allen. Hall Cainb, George R. Sims, Rudyard Kipling, A. Conan Doyle, 
M. E. Braddon, F. w. Robinson, H. Rider Haggard, R. M. Ballantyxb, 1. zangwill, 
Morlby Roberts, D. Christie Murray, Mary Corblli, J. k. Jerome, John strange 
Winter, Bret Harte, • Q.,' Robert Buchanan, and R. L. Stevenson. With a Prefatory Stery 
by JEROME K. JEROME, and 185 Illustrations. A New Edition. Small demy 8vo, art linen, 3s. 6tL 



Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by. 



Little Bssays t Passages from the Letters of CHARLES LAMB. Post 8vo, doth, as, e*V 
Fatal Zero. Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 

Pos 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 
Bella Donna. I The Lady of Brantome. I The Second Mrs. TiHotson. 
Polly. I Hover Forgotten. [_ Seventy- five Brooke Street. 

The Life Of James Boswell (of Auchlnleck). With IUusts. Two Vols., demy 8vo, doth, six. 

The Savoy Opera. With 60 Illustrations and Portraits. Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6a. 

Sir Henry Irving* t Twenty Years at the Lyceum. With Portrait Crown 8vo, xx. ; cloth, is. Si, 

Flammarion (Camille), Works by. 

Popular Astronomy t A General Description of the Heavens. Translated by J. EllArd GORB, 

F.R.A.S. With Three Plates and s89 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, doth, 16*. 
Urania t A Romance. With 87 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 5/. 



Fletcher's ((Hies, B.D.) Complete Poems: Christ's Victor* in 

Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, Christ's Triumph over Death, and Minor Poems. With Notes by 
Rev. A. B. GROSART, P.P. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, y. &f. 

Fonblanque (Albany).— Filthy Lucre* Post 8vo, illust. boards, a*. 
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Francillon (R. E.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, doch extra, y. 6d. each; post 8ro, illustrated boards, er. each. 
One by One- | JL Real Queen. | A Dog and his Shadow* 
Rope* of Band, Illustrated. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 
Qaesn Cophetoa, | Olympla . | Romance* of t he Law* I King or Knave? 

Jack Doyle's Daughter. Ci )wn 8ro, doth, y. 6d\ 
Bather's Glove* Fcap. 8vo, pi :*ura cover, is. 

Frederic (Harold), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 25. each. 

Bath's Brother'e WMs. | The fcawton Girt. 

French Literature, A History of. By Henry Van Laun. Three 

Vols., demy 8ro, doth boards, y. 6d\ each. 

Frlswell (Haiti).— One of Two ; A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 25, 
Fry's (Herbert) Royal Guide to the London Charities. Edited 

by John Lanb. Published Annually. Crown 8vo, doth, if. 6d. ^^^ 

Qardening Books. Post 8vo, 11. each ; cloth limp. is. 6d. each. 

A Tsar's work In Garden and Greenhouse. By George Glenny. 
Household Horticulture. By Tom and Janb Jbrrold. Illustrated. 
The Garden that Paid the Rant. By Tom Jerrold. 

My Garden Wild. By Francis G. Heath. Crown 8vo, doth extra, fix. 

Gardner (Mrs. Alan).— Rifle and Spear with the Rajpoots: Being 

the Narrative of a Winter's Travel and Sport in Northern India. With numerous Illustrations by the 
A uthor and F. H. Townsenp. Demy jto, half-bound, au. 

Garrett (Edward).— The Capel Oirls: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, with two Illustrations, jr. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 

Gaulot (Paul).— The Red Shirts: A Story of the Revolution. Trans- 

la ted by JOHN DB ViLLiERS. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY Wood. Crown 8ro, doth, y. 6d. 

Gentleman's Magazine, The. is. Monthly. Contains Stories, 

Articles upon Literature, Science, Biography, and Art, and • Table Talk * by SYLVANUS URBAN. 
%* Sound Volumes for recent years keft in stock. Bs. 6d\ each. Cases for bindi ng yet, each. 

Gentleman's Annual, The. Published Annually in November, is. 
German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 

Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR. With Introduction by JOHN RUSKIN, and aa Steel Plates after 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8ro, doth, 6s. 6d. ; gilt edges. 71. 6d. 



Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6d. ea.; post 8vo, bds., 25. ea. 

Robin Gray. Frontispiece. | The Golden Shaft. Frontispiece. | Loving a Drtam. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each 



The Flower of ths Forest. 

Ths Dead Heart. 

For Lack of Gold. 

What Will the World Say? 

For the King. | A Hard Knot. 

Queen of the Meadow. 

In Pastures Green. 



In Lows and War. 

A Heart's Problem. 

By Head and Stream. 

Ths Braes of Yarrow. 

Fancy Free. | Of High Degree. 

In Honour Round. 

Heart's Delight. | Blood-Money. 



Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays by. In Three Series, 2*. 6d. each. 

The FIRST Series contains : The Wicked World— Pygmalion and Galatea—Charity— The Princess— 

The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 
The Second Series : Broken Hearts— Engaged— Sweethearts— Gretchen— Danl Druce— Tom Cobb 

— H.M.S. • Pinafore'— The Sorcerer— The Pirates of Penzance. 
The THIRD SERIES: Comedy and Tragedy— Foggerty's Fairy— Rosencrantx and Gufldenstera— 

Patience— Princess Ida— The Mikado— Ruddigore— The Yeomen of the Guard— The Gondoliers— 

The Mountebanks— Utopia. 

Eight Original Comle Operas written by W. S. Gilbert. In Two Series. Demy 8vo, cloth. 

is. 6d. each. The FIRST containing: The Sorcerer— H.M.S. 'Pinafore '—The Pirates ot Penzance— 

Iolanthe— Patience— Princess Ida— The Mikado— Trial by Jury. 
The SECOND Series containing: The Gondoliers— The Grand Duke— The Yeomen of the Guard— 

His Excellency— Utopia, Limited— Ruddigore— The Mountebanks— Haste to the Wedding. 
The Gilbert and Sullivan Birthday Book: Quotations for Every Day n the Year, selected 

from Plays by W. S. Gilbert set to Music by Sir £ SULLIVAN. Compiled by AIAX. WATSON, 

Koyali^mo, Japanese le^er.«.^ ^ * 
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Gilbert (William), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2*. each. 

Dr. Austin's Guests. ' «^.~ -— . 

Ths Wlsard of the Mountain. 
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Qlanville (Ernest), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y . && each ; post 8ro, ipustrated bonds, at. sacs. 
Ths Lest Heiress t A Tale of Lore, Battle, and Adventure. Whh Two Ulustratiom by H. Nam 
The Fossleker : A Romance of Mashonaland. With Two Illustration* by HUMB NlSBHT. 
A F+lr Colonist. With a Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. 

The Golden Book. With a Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. Crown 8to, doth extra, j*. 6/. 
Kloof Yarns. Crown fvo, picture cover, ix. ; cloth, is. 64, 

Qlenay (George).— A Year's Work in Garden and Greenhouse: 

Practical Advice as to the Management ofthe Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. Poet8vo,tr. ; doth, sx.64 

Godwin (William).— Lives of the Necromancers. Post 8vo, cl., «. 

Golden Treasury of Thought, The : An Encyclopaedia of QUOTA- 
TIONS. Edited by Theodore Taylor. Crown <hro, cloth gilt, ft. 6d. 

Gontaut, Memoirs of the Duchesse de (Gouvernante to the Chil- 

dren of France), 1773-1836. With Two Photogravures. Two Vols., demy 8vo, doth extra, six. 

Goodman (E. J.). —The Fate of Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo, y.&*. 
Graham (Leonard).— The Professor's Wife: A Story. Fcp. 8vo. n. 
Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, described from Antique 

Monuments. By Ernst Cuhl and W. KONBft. Edited by Dr. F. HUBFFBR. With 545 Ilmstre> 
tions. Large crown 8vo, doth extra, 7x.fr/. 

Greville (Henry), Novels by. 

Post tvo, illustrated boards, at. each. 
If Humor. Translated by ELIZA E. CHASE. 
A Moble Women. Translated by Albert D. Vawpam. 

Griffith (Cecil).— Corinth ia Marazion : A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, y. 6rf. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. 

Grundy (Sydney).— The Days of his Vanity: A Passage in the 

Life of a Young Man. Crown Svo, doth extra, y. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. 

Habberton (John, Author of • Helen's Babies f ), Novels by. 

Post Svo, Illustrated boards, a*, each ; doth fimp, ax. 64, each. 
Brneton'a B»you. 1 Conntry Lnofc. 

Hair, The : Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease. Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. J. PiNCUS. Crown 8vo. ix. ; cloth, ix. 64 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by. Cr. 8vo, el. ex.,6*. each. 

Mew Symbols. I Le gends of the Morrow. | The Serpent Play* 
Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, doth extra. 8x. 

Halifax (C.).— Dr. Rumsey's Patient. By Mrs. L. T. Meade and 

Clifford Halifax, M.D. Crown 8vo. doth, 6x. 

Hall (Mrs. S. C.) .—Sketches of Irish Character. With numerous 

Illustrations on Steel and Wood by MACLISE, GILBERT, HARVEY, and GEORGE CRUrJCSHANK. 
Small demy 8vo. doth extra, 7X. UU _ 

Hall (Owen).— The Track of a Storm. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Halllday (Andrew).— Every-day Papers. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
Handwriting, The Philosophy of. With over too Facsimiles and 

Explanatory Text. By DON FELIX DE SALAMANCA. Post 8vo. doth limp, ax. 6A 

Hanky-Panky : Easy and Difficult Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 

HandT Ac Edited by W. H. CRBMBR. Whh soo Illustrations. Crown 8vo t cloth otra. 4x. &*. 

Hardy (Lady Duff us).— Paul Wyntefs Sacrifice. Post 8vo. bds., if 
Hardy (Thomas).— Under the Greenwood Tree. Crown 8vo,doth 

extra, with Portrait and is Illustrations, y. 6d. ; post 8vo, Illustrated boards, ax. doth top. «r. 4d. 

Harwood (J ? Perwick) — Tbe Tenth Earl. Post 8vo f boards, at- 
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Harte's (Bret) Collected Works. Revised by the Author. LIBRARY 

EDITION, in Nine Volumes, crown 8vo. cloth extra, fix. each. 
VoL I. COMPLETE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC Works. Whh Steel-plate Portrait. 
_ II. THE LUCK OP ROARING CAMP— BOHEMIAN PAPERS— AMERICAN LEGENDS. 
„ III. TALES OF THE ARGONAUTS— EASTERN SKETCHES. 
_ IV. GABRIEL CONROY. I Vol. V. STORIES— CONDENSED NOVELS, &C. 
m VI. TALES OP THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 

VII. Tales of the Pacific Slope— II. With Portrait by John Pbttie, R.A. 
„ VIII. Tales of the Pine and the Cypress. 

„ IX. Buckeye and Chapp arbl. . 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in Prose and Poetry. With Introductory Essay by J. M. 

BELLBW, Portrait of tbe Author, and 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6rf. 
Bret Harte's Poetical Works. Printed on hand-made paper. Crown 8vo. buckram. 4*. td. 
ML MOW Volume Of Pooms. Crown 8vo, buckram, y. {Preparing. 

The Qnoon of the Pirate Isle. With 38 Original Drawings by Kate Grebnaway, reproduced 

in Colours by EDMUND EVAN S. Small jto, cloth, 5 *. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; post 8vo, picture boards. «. each. 
A, Waif Of tho Plains. With 60 Illustrations by STANLEY L, Wool). 
JL Ward of the Golden Gate . With 59 Illustrations b y St anley L. Wood. 

r "^n ° -r, .-'.-?•- extra, y. 6tt. each. 
A Sappho of Cre&n Springs, &c. WiUi Two Illustrations by HUME NlSBET. 
Colonel fitarhottla'm CLl*nt, and Some Other People. With a Frontispiece, 
Busy: A Novel. With Fru-ntKEjivue ,LUii ^'i^n-ite by J. A. Christie. 
Sally Down. Arc, With 47 llki^r-iti.-ns, by w D. ALMOND and others. 
A Protege b of Jack H am 1 i n '5 , . . 1 96 Illustrations by W. SMALL and others. 

Th* BelT' & t nger of A n g a .1 ' s t tc. w r. ■ , , , Illustrations by DUDLEY HARDY and other* ' 
Clarence : A Stury of <t»e AmtriLan Wxr. \\ ,:h Eight Illustrations by A. JULE GOODMAN. 
BlxhArt Lack. Ac Wilh Jm Jkluttrarioni I ./ A. FORESTIBR, PAUL HARDY, &C 
Devlin Ford. ic. Wttli ft Frontispiece by W. H. Ov r EREND. 

The Cruuda of the ** ExctJilor*"' tt'.ih a frontispiece by T. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
Three Partners 1 or* T&e Sinka oa Heavy fr es Hill. Wi th 8 illustrations by J. GULICH. [A Jr. 9, 

Post 8ro, Illustrated boards, as. each. 
Gabriel Convoy* I The Look of Roaring Camp, &c 

An Heiress of Red Dog, Ste. | Callto rnlan Stories. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, mi. each ; cloth, ax. 6rf. each. 
Flip. I Maruja. I A Phyllis of the Blarras. 

Haweis (Mrs. H. R.) 9 Books by. 

The Art of Beauty. With Coloured Frontispiece and 91 Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 

The Art of Decoration. With Coloured Frontispiece and 74 Illustrations. Sq. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 

The Art of Dress. With 32 Illustrations. Post 8vo, is. ; cloth, is. 6*4. 

Chaneev for Schools. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, or. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children. With 38 Illustrations (8 Coloured). Crown jto, doth extra, y. 6d. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R., M.A.), Books by. 

American H amorists: Washington Irving. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Tames Russell 
Lowell, ARTEMUS Ward, MARK TWAIN, and BRET HARTB. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
doth extra, 6s. 

Travel and Talk. 1885-93-95 : My Hundred Thousand Miles of Travel through America— Canada 
—New Zealand— Tasmania— Australia— Ceylon -The Paradises of the Pacific With Photogravure 
Frontispieces. A New Edition. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, iai. 

Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, jr. 6d. each ; post 8vo, Illustrated boards, ax. each. 

Garth. | Elllce Quentln. I Beatrix: Randolph. With Four musts. 

Sebastian Stroma, I David Polndezter's Disappearance* 

Fortune's Fool. I Dust. F our musts. | The Sp ectre of the Camera. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 

■Iss Cadogna. I Love-o r a Hams. 

Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. Fcap. 8vo. illustrated cover, u. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel).— Our Old Home. Annotated with Pas- 

sag es froro the Author's Note-books, and illustrated with 31 Photogravures. Two Vols., cr. 8vo, 15s. 

Heath (Francis George).— My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 

There. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 25. 6d. each. 

Animals and their Masters; 1 Social P ressure. 

Iwan de Blron t A NoveL Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6rf. ; post gvo, illustrated boards, as. 

Henderson (Isaac). — Agatha Page; A Novel. Cr. 8vo. cL, 3s. 6d. 
Henty (G. A.), Novels by. 

Bujab the Juggler. With Eight Illustrations by STANLEY L. WOOD. Crown ftvo, doth, y. fiAt 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 
Dorothy's Double. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 
The Queen's Cup. 3 vols., crown gvo, iy. net. 

Herman (Henry).— A Leading Lady. Post 8vo,bds.,25. ; cl, 2s. 6d. 
Ilerrick's (Robert) Hesperides, Noble Numbers, and Complete 

Collected Poems. With Memorial-Introduction and Notes by the Rev. r . B. GROSART, D.D* 
Steel Portrait, drc Three Vols., crown 8vo» cloth boards, y. 6rf. each. 
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Hertzka (Dr. Theodor).— Freeland: A Social Anticipation. Trans- 

ated by ARTHUR RANSOM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6x. ^_ 

Hesse- Wartegg (Chevalier Ernst von).— Tunis: The Land and 

the People. With aa Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 6d. 

Hill (Headon).— Zambra the Detective. Post 8vo, bds. , 2& ; cl., 25. 6i. 
Hill (John), Works by. 

Treason-Felony. Post 8vo. boards, aj. | The Common Ancestor. Cr. 8ro, doth,y.6A 

Hoey (Mrs. Cashe!).— The Lover's Creed. Post 8vo, boards, 25. 
Holiday, Where to go for a. By E. P. Sholl, Sir H. Maxwell, 

Bart., M.P., JOHN WATSON, JANE BARLOW, MARY LOVBTT CAMERON, JUSTIN H. MCCARTHY, 
PAUL LANCE, J. W. GRAHAM, J. H. SALTER, PH02BB ALLEN, S.J. BECKETT, L. RIVERS VINE, 
and C. F. CORDON CUMMINC Crown 8to, is. ; doth, is. 6J. 

Hollingshead (John).— Niagara Spray. Crown 8vo, 15. 

Holmes (Gordon, M.D.) — The Science of Voice Production and 

Yoloo Pwm rvatlon. Crown 8vo, is. ; doth, xf.64. 

Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfasi-Tahle. Illustrated by J. GORDON THOMSON. Post 8to, doth 

limp, ax. 6rf.— Another Edition, post 8vo, doth, ax. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table and The Professor at the Breakfast-Tablet 

In One Vol. Post 8vo, half-pound, ax. 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works in Prose and Verse. With Life of 

the Author, Portrait, and aoo Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 7/. (xi. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. With 85 Illustrations. Post 8vo, half-bound, ax. 

Hood (Tom).— From Nowhere to the North Pole: A Noah's 

Arkaeologkal Narrative. With 35 Illustrations by W. BRUNTON and E. C BARNES. Cr. 8ro, cloth, 6r. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works ; including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Hooper (Mrs. Oeo.).— The House of Raby. Post 8vo t boards, 25. 
Hopkins (Tighe).— "Twixt Love and Duty.' Post8vo, boards. 2s. 
Home (R. Hen gist). — Orion: An Epic Poem. With Photograph 

Portrait by SUMMERS. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, doth extra, js. 

Hungerford (Mrs., Author of • Molly Bawn '), Novels by. 

Post 8to, illustrated boards, ax. each ; cloth limp, ax. 6d. each. 
A Maiden All Forlorn. I A Modern Circe. l An Unsatisfactory Lotc* 
Marvel. a Mental Struggle. Lady Patty. 

In Durance Vile. | The Three Graces. I 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6A each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each ; doth limp, ax. 6A each. 

Lady Yerner's Flight. I The Red- House Mystery. 

Crown 8ro, cloth extra, y. 6d. each. 
The Professor's Bxeerlment. With Frontispiece by E. J. WHEELER. 
Mora Crelna. | April's Lady. 

An Anxious Moment* &c 
A Point of Conscience. fpktrtfy. 

LoTlce. Crown 8vo, doth, ex. {Shortly. 

Hunt's (Leigh) Essays ; A Tale for a Chimney Corner, &c. Edited 

by EDMUND Qllier. Post 8vo, half-bound, ax. 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred). Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 3X. 6rf. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 
The Leaden Casket. I Self-Condemned. | That Other Parson. 

Thornlcroft's Model. Post 8vo, boards, ax. | Mrs. Juliet. Crown 8tq, doth extra, y. &C 

Hutchison (W. M.).— Hints on Colt-breaking. With 25 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8to, doth extra, y. 6d. 

Hydrophobia : An Account of M. Pasteur's System ; The Technique of 

his Method, and Statistics. By RENAUD Suzor, M.B. Crown 8to, doth extra, ox. 

Hyne (C. J. Cutcliffe).— Honour of Thieves. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 35. &*. 
Idler (The) : An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. Edited by T. K. Jerome. 

No*. 1 jo 48 *L each ; No. 40 and foUowiiuj Numbers, ts. each. The first EIGHT VOLS., doth, y. each \ 
Voi LX. and iu^er, 7/. 6A each.—Cases for Binding, tx. 6A each. 
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Impressions (The) of Aureole. Cheaper Edition, with a New Pre- 

face. Post 8vo, blush-rose paper and doth, ax. &£ 

Indoor Paupers. By One o f Them. Crown 8vo, is, ; cloth, 15. 6d. 
Inge low (Jean).-— Fated to be Free. Post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 
Innkeeper's Handbook (The) and Licensed Victualler's Manual. 

By J. TRBVOR-DAV1ES. Crown 8vo, ix. ; cloth, ix. 60. 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs of. Collected and Edited by A. 

Perceval Graves. Post 8vo, doth limp, as. 60. 

Irving (Sir Henry) : A Record of over Twenty Years at the Lyceum. 

By PBRCY FITZGERALD. With Portrait Crown 8vo, ix. ; doth, is. 60. 

James (C. T. C). — A Romance of the Queen's Hounds. Post 

8vo, picture cover, is. ; cloth limp, xx. 60. 

Jameson (William).— My Dead Self. Post 8vo, bds., 2$. ; cl., 25. 6d. 
Japp (Alex. H., LL. P.). —Dramatic Pictures, &c. Cr. 8vo, cloth, y. 
Jay (Harriett), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25,, each. 

The Dark Colleen. I The Queen orConnanght. " 

Jefferies (Richard), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 25. 6d. each. 

Mature near London. | The Life of the Fields. | The Open Air. 

♦♦* Also the HAND-MADE PAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, buckram, fik top, ex. each. 

The Balogy of Richard Jefferies. By Sir Walter Besant, With a Photograph Portrait 
Crown Svo, doth extra, ox. 

Jennings (Henry J.), Works by. 

Cariosities of Criticism. Post 8vo, cloth limp, ax. 60. 

Lord Tennyson t A Biographical Sketch. With Portrait Post Svo, xx. ; doth, ix. 60. 

Jerome (Jerome K.), Books by. 

Stageland. With 64 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Fcap. 4to, picture cover, xx. 
John Intferfleld, &c. With 9 Musts, by A. S. Boyd aml'JOHN GULich. Fcap. 8vo, pic cor. xx. 60, 
The Prude's Progress : A Comedy by J. K. Jerome and Eden Phit-lpotts. Cr.8vo, xx. 60. 

Jerrold (Douglas).— The Barber's Chair; and The Hedgehog 

Letters. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, is. 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by. Post 8vo, is. ea. ; cloth limp, 15. 6d. each. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

Household Horticulture : A Gossip about Flowers. Illustrated. 

Jesse (Edward).— Scenes and Occupations of a Country Life. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, ax. 

Jones (William, F.S.A.), Works by. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 75. 6d. each. 

Finger-Ring Lore t Historical. Legendary, and Anecdotal. With nearly 300 Illustrations. Second 

Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Credulities, Past and Present. Including the Sea and Seamen, Miners, Talismans, Word and 

Letter Divination, Exorcising and Blessing of Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c With Frontispiece. 
Crowns and Coronations t A History of Regalia. With 100 Illustrations. 

Jonson's (Ben) Works. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 

a Biographical Memoir by Willi AM GlFFORD. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Three VoU. 
crown 8vo, doth extra, 3*. 60. each. 

, Joseph us, The Complete Works of. Translated by Whiston. Con- 

tainrng • The Antiquities of the Tews' and 'The Wars of the Jews.' With 5a Illustrations and Maps, 
Two Vols., demy 8vo, half-bound. T2X. 60. 

Kempt (Robert).— Pencil and Palette : Chapters on Art and Artists. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, ax. 60. 

Kershaw (Mark). — Colonial Pacts and Fictions: Humorous 

Sketches. Post Svo, Illustrated boards, ax. ; cloth, ax. 60. 

King (R. Ashe), Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6i.ea.; post8vo,bds. l 2*.ea, 

A Drawn Game. I 'The W earing of the Green.* 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 

Passion's Slave. I Bell Barry. 
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Knight (William, M.R.C.S., and Edward, L.R.C.P.). — The 

Patient's Yade Mecum : How to Get Most Benefit from Medical Advice. Cr. 8vo, is. ; cl,xs.6d. 

Knights (The) of the Lion : A Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by the MARQUESS OP LORNE, K.T. Crown 8to, cloth extra, 6s. 

Lamb's (Charles) Complete Works in Prose and Verse, including 

•Poetry for Children 'and 'Prince Dorus/ Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by R. H. SHEP- 
HERD. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of the * Essay on RoastPig.' Crown 8vo, half-bd., js. bd. 

The Essays of Ella. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, ax. 

Little Essays : Sketches and Characters by CHARLES LAMB, selected from his Letters by PFRCY 
FlTZCKRALD. Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 6d. 

The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb. With Introduction and Notes by Branper Mat* 
THEWS, and Steel-plate Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, half-bound, as. 6d. 

Landor (Walter Savage).— Citation and Examination of William 

Shakspeare. &c, before Sir Thomas Lucy, touching' Deer-stealing; ioth September, 158a. To which 
is added, A Conference of Master Edmund Spenser with the Earl of Essex, touching the 
State of Ireland, 1595. Fcap. 8to. half-Roxburghe, as.6d. 

Lane (Edward William).— The Thousand and One Nights, com- 

monly called in England The Arabian Nights' Entertainments. Translated from the Arabic, 
with Notes. Illustrated with many hundred Engrarings from Designs by Harvey. Edited by Edward 
Stanley POOLE. With Preface by Stanley Lane-Poole. Thr ee Vols., de my 8vo, doth, 7s. bd. ea, 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by- 
Anecdotes Of the Clergy. Post 8vo. l aid p a p er, half-boun d, as. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 6d. each. 
Forensic Anecdotes. I Theatrical Anecdotes. 

Lehmann (R. C), Works by. Post 8vo, is. each; cloth, 15. 6d. each. 

Harry Fludyer at Cambridge. 

Conversational Hints for Young Shooters t A Guide to Polite Talk. 

Leigh (Henry S.).— Carols of Cockayne. Printed on hand-made 

paper, bound in, buckram, y. 

Leland (C. Godfrey).— A Manual of Mending and Repairing. 

With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. , - 

Lepel letter (Edmond). — Madame Saris-Gene. Translated from 

the French by JOHN PB VlLLlERS. Crown 8to, cloth, y. 6d. ; post 8ro, picture boards, as. . 

Leys (John).— The Lindsays: A Romance. Post 8vo, illnst.bds.,2J. 
Lindsay (Harry).— Rhoda Roberts : A Welsh Mining Story. Crown 

8vo, cloth, y. id. 

Linton (E# Lynn). Works by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6cL each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 
Patricia Kemball. I lone., I Under which Lord ? With wlHostrationa 

The Atonement of Lean Dundas. 'My Love!' I Sowing the Wind* 

The World Well Lost. With 1a Illusts. I Paston Carew. Millionaire and Miaer. 
The One Too Many. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 

- The Rebel of the Family. I With a Silken Thread. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. | Ourselves : Essays on Wonem, 

Freeshooting s Extracts from th e Works of Mrs. LYNN Lint on. 

t Dnlcle Everton. Crown 8ro, doth extra, y. U. [ShorOf. 

Lucy (Henry W.).— Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

C,-- extra, y. 6d. ; post 8ro, illustrated boards, as. . 

A&calplne (Avery), Novels by. 

Teresa Itasca. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, is. 

Broken Wings. With Six Illustrations by W. J. HBNNES8Y. Crown Stp, doth extra. 6*. 

MacColl (Hugh), Novels by. 

Mr. Stranger** Sealed Packet. Post 8ro, illustrated boards, as. 

Ednor Whitlock. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. - ___ 

Macdonell (Agnes).— Quaker Cousins. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
MacOregor (Robert).— Pastimes and Players : Notes on Popular 

Games. Post 8vo, doth limp, as. 6d. 

M ¥ , ?5 r J£fi* r L C8 » LL.D.). — Interludes and Undertones; or f 

Music at Twilight Crown 8ro, doth extra. 6>. 
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McCarthy (Justin, M.P.), Works by. 

A History of Our Own Times* from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 
1880. Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, las. each.— Also a Popular Edition, in Four Vols., 
crown 8ro, cloth extra, or. each.— And the J UBILBB Edition, with an Appendix of Events to the end 
of i886, in Two Vols., large crown 8vo, cloth extra, is. 6d. each. 
*.* VoL V., bringing the narrative down to the end of the Sixtieth Year of the Queen's Reign, Is 

In preparation. Demy 8vo, cloth, xax. 

A. Short History of Oar Own Times. One VoL, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s.— Also a Cheap 
Popular Edition, post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 6d. 

A History of the Four Oeorg es. Four Vols., demy 8vo, cL ex., tar. each. (Vols. I. & H. ready. 
Crown 8ro, cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each ; cloth limp, as. 6d. each. 



The Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Bnemy's Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

Llnley Roehford. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

■iss Misanthrope. With la Il lustrations. 



Donna Quixote. With ia Illustrations. 

The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. With ia Illustrations. 

Camiola t A Girl with a Fortune. 

The Dictator. 

Red Diamonds. 



The Riddle Ring. Crown 8vo , cloth, y. 6d. [May, 1897. 

" • The Right Honourable.' By Justin McCarthy, M.P., and Mrs. Campbell Prabd. Crown 
8vo. doth extra, 6s. 

McCarthy (Justin Huntly), Works by. 

The French Revolution. (Constituent Assembly, 1789-91). Four Vols., demy 8ro, cloth extra, ns. 
each. Vols. I. & II. ready; Vols. III. & IV. in t/u/rcss. 

An Outline of the History of Ireland. Crown 8vo, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 
Ireland Since the Union 1 Sk etches of Irish History, 1798-1 886. Crown 8vo, doth. 6$, 

Halls in London s Poems. Sm all 8vo, gold doth, y . 6a\ 

Our Sensation Hovel. Crown 8vo, picture cover, is. ; cloth limp, is. 6a\ 

Doom t An Atlantic Episode. Crown 8vo, picture cover, is. 

Dolly : A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture cover, is. ; cloth limp, is. 6rf. 

Lily Lass t A Romance. Crown 8vo, picture cover, is. ; cloth limp, is. 6d. 

The Thousand and One Days. With Two Photogravures. Two Vols., crown 8ro, half-bd., sss 

A London Legend. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d. 

The Royal Christopher. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 

MacDonald (George, LL.D.), Books by. 

Works of Fancy and imagination. Ten Vols., i6mo, cloth, gilt edges, in cloth case, us. ; or 

the Volumes may be had separately, in Grolier cloth, at as. 6d. each. 
VoL I. Within and Without.— The Hidden Life. 

„ 11. The disciple.— the gospel women.— book of sonnets.— Organ songs. 
„ III. Violin songs.— Songs of the Days and Nights.— a Book of Dreams.— Roadside 

poems.— poems for Children. . 
„ iv. Parables.— ballads.— Scotch Songs. 

„ V. & VI. PHANTASTBS : A Faerie Romance. | Vol. VII. THE PORTENT. 
„ VIII. The Light princess.— The Giant's Heart.— shadows. 
„ IX. Cross purposes.— the golden key.— The Carasoyn.— Little Daylight. 
„ X. The Cruel Painter.— The wow o" rivven.— The Castle.— The Broken swords. 
—The Gray Wolf.— Uncle Cornelius. 

Poetical Works Of George HacDonald. Collected and Arranged by the Author. Two Vols.. 

crown 8vo, buckram, 12s. 
A Threefold Cord. Edited by George MacDonald. Pos t 8vo, cloth, 5s, 

Phantastest A Faerie Romance. With 25 Illustrations by J. BELL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. 
Heather and Snow : A Novel Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3*. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. 
Lillth l A Romance. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Maclise Portrait Gallery (The) of Illustrious Literary Charac- 

ters t 85 Portraits by DANIEL MACLISE ; with Memoirs— Biographical, Critical, Bibliographical 
and Anecdotal— illustrative of the Literature of the former half of the Present Century, by WILLIAM 
BATES, B. A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7J. 6d. 

Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 65. each. 

In the Ardennes. With 50 Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 

Piotores and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. 34 illusts. by T. R. Macquoid. 



Through Normandy. With 93 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid, and a Map. 
Through Brittany. With 35 Illustrations by_T. R. Macquoid, - J - w 
About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustrations by T. R. MACQUOID. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 
The Evil Bye, and other Stories. [ Lost Rose, and other Stories. 

Magician's Own Book, The: Performances with Eggs, Hats, &c. 

Edited by W. H. CREMER. With 200 illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. As. bd. ' 

Magic Lantern, The, and its Management : Including full Practical 

Directions. By T. C. Hbpworth. With ro Illustrations. Crown 8vo, u. 1 cloth, if. 6d\ 

Magna Charta : An Exact Facsimile of the Original in the British 

Museum, 3 feet by a feet, with Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. 

Mallery (Sir Thomas). — Mort <P Arthur: The Stories of King 

Arthur and of the Knights of the Round Tabjte, (A- 6 ©lection.) Edited by B, MONTGOMBRJB fyy* 
£J$G. Post 8ro, cjpth lirap, a/. ' * 
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Mallock (W. H.), Work* by. 

The Mew Republic. Post 8ro, picture corer, ax. : doth Hmp, ex. 6d. 

The Hew Paul ft Virginia : Positivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth, ax. 6d. 

A lomanM of the Mlnotoo pth Century. Crown 8vo, doth 6x. ; pott Svo, Dust boards, a*. 

Poem*. Small 4*0, parchment, 8x. 

Is Life Worth Living? Crown 8vo, doth extra, dr. 



Mark* (H. S., R.A.), Pen and Pencil Sketches by. With Four 

Ph otog ravures and ia6 Illustrations. Two Vols, demy 8vo, doth, 3a*. 

Marlowe's Works. Including his Translations. Edited, with Notes 

and Introductions, by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y.6Vf. 

Marryat (Florence), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2*. each. 

A Harvest of WUd Oats. I fighting the Air. 

Open I Sesame! I Written In Fife. 

Massinger's Plays. From the 'text of William Gifford. Edited 

by Col. CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 6d, __ 

Masterman (J.).— Half »a- Dozen Daughters. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
Matthews (Brander).— A Secret of the Sea, &c. Post 8vo, illus- 

trated boards, ax. ; cloth limp, ax. 6eL 

Meade (L. T\), Novels by. 

A Soldier of Fortune. Crow n 8vo, doth, y. 6d. ; post Bro, Illustrated boards, at. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d each. 
In an Iron Grip. | The Voice of the C harmer. With t Illustrations. 

Dr. Ramsey's Patient. By L. T. Mbadb and Clifford Halifax, M.D. CroWsvo, d. 6$. 

Merrick (Leonard), Stories by. 

The Wan Who was Good. Post 8vo, picture boards, as. 

This Stage of Fools. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6rf. 

Cynthia t A Daughter of the Philistines, a vols., crown 8vo, iqx. net. 

Mexican Mustang (On a), through Texas to the Rio Grande. By 

A. E.SWBBTandJ. ArmqyKnox With 365 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 7 J. 6A 

MIddlemass (Jean), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 25. each. 

Tonoh and Go. I Mr. Porllllon. ' 

Miller (Mrs. F. Fenwlck).— Physiology for the Young; or, The 

House of Life. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth Hmp, ax. 6d. 

Milton (J. L.), Works by. Post 8vo, is. each ; cloth, is. 6d. each. 

The Hygiene of the Skin. With Directions for Diet, Soaps, Baths, Wines, &c 

The Bath In Diseases of the Skin. 

The Laws of Life, and their Relation to Diseases of the Skin. 

Mlnto (Wm.).— Was She Good or Bad? Cr. 8vo, i#. ; cloth, is. 6d. 
Mitford (Bertram), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3*. 6d. each. 

The Gun-Runner I A Romance of Zululand. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY L. WOOD. 
The Luok of Gerard Ridgeley. With a Frontispiece by Stanley l, Wood. 



The Luok of Gerard Ridgeley. With a Frontispiece by Stanley l, Wood. 
The King's Assegai. With Six full-page Illustrations by STANLEY L, WOOD. 
Renshaw Fanning** Quest. With a Frontispiece by Stanley L, Wood. 



Molesworth (Mrs.), Novels by. 

Hatheroourt Rectory. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 
That Girl In Black. Crown 8vo, cloth, ix. 6rf. 



Moncrieff (W. D. Scott-).— The Abdication: An Historical Drama. 

With Seven Etchings by JOHN PBTTIE, W. Q. ORCHARDSON, J. MacWHIRTBR, COLIN HUNTER, 
R. Macbeth and Tom Graham. Imperial 4to. buckram, au. 

Moore (Thomas), Works by. 

The Epiourean ; and Alciphron. Post 8vo, half-bound, ax. 

Prose and Verse; including Suppressed Passages from the MEMOIRS OF LORD BYRON. Edited 

by R. H. SHEPHERD. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7X. 6<f. 



Muddock (J. E.) Stories by. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each. 
■aid Harlan and Robin Hood. With xa Illustrations by Stanley Wood. 
Basile the Jester. Wiih Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. 
Young Lochlnvar, -» — — 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 

The Dead Han's Seeret. J From the Bosom of the Deep. 

Stories Weird and Wonderful Po? 8vo fflustrajed boards, ax. ; doth, */. tf 
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Murray (D. Christie), Novels by. 

Crown 8ro, cloth extra, y. 64. each ; post 8ro, 



Illustrated boards, or. each. 



A Life's Atonement, 

Joseph's Coat. 12 Illusts. 

Coals of Fire, 3 musts. 

Val Strange, 

Hearts* 

The Way of the World. 



A Model Father. 
Old Blazer's Hero. 
Cynic Fortune. Frontisp. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 



Bob Martin's Little GlaL 
Time's Bevenges. 
A Wasted Crime* 
In Direst Peril. 
Mount Despair* 



A Capful o' Malls. Crown 8ro, cloth, 31. 64. 

The Making of a Novelist t An Experiment in Autobiography. With a Collotype Portrait ar i 
Vignette. Crown 8vo. art linen. 6s. 

Murray (D* Christie) and Henry Herman. Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 64. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 
One Traveller Returns. I The Bishops' Bible. 

Paul Jones's Alias, &c With Illustrations by A. Forbstibr and G. NiCQLBT. 

Murray (Henry), Novels by. 

Post 8to, illustrated boards, a*, each ; cloth, ax. 64. each. 
A Oame of Bluff. I A Song of Slxpenoe. 

Newbolt (Henry).— Taken from the Enemy. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 
Nisbet (Hume). Books by. 

•Ball Up.* Crown 8ro, cloth extra, 31. 64.1 poatSro, illustrated boards, as. 
Dr. Bernard St. Vincent. P ost 8vo, illustrated boards, or. 
Lessons In Art. With ai Illustrations. Crown 8ro, cloth extra, ar. 64. 
Where Art Begins. With ay Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 64. 

Norris (W. E.), Novels by. 

Saint Ann's. Crewn 8*0, cloth, yr. 64. : post Sro, picture boards, as. 

Billy BellQW. With a Frontispiece by F. H. TOWNSBNP. Crown 8yo, doth, y. 64. 

O'Hanlon (Alice), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 

The Unforeseen. I Chance ? or Fate 7 

Ohnet (Georges), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2$. each. 

Doctor Rameau. I A Last L ove. 

A Weird Olft. Crown 8to, cloth, y. 64. ; post 8ro, picture boards, ar. __^ 

Oliphant (Mrs.), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2$. each. 

The Primrose Path. I Whiteladies. 
The Greatest Heiress in Bngland. ( 

The Sorosress. Crown 8ro, doth, y. 64. 

O'Reilly (Mrs.). —Phoebe's Fortunes. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 25. 
Ouida, Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6d. ea.; post 8 vo, illust. bds., 2$. ea. 



Held In Bondage. 

Trlcotrln. 

Strathmore* 

Chandos. 

Cecil Castlemalne*s Gage 

Under Two Flags. 

~ ■■ I IdaUa. 



Folle-Farlne. 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. | Bigna* 
Two Wooden Shoes. 
In a Winter City. 
Ariadne. I Friendship. 
A Village Commune. 



Moths. I PinlstreHo. 

In Hare ' 

Blmbi. 



In Haramma. J Wanda* 
Blmbi. I Srrlln. 
Frescoes. I Othmar. 



Princess Hapraxine. 
Gullderoy. I Rufflno* 
Two Offenders. 



Square 8vo, cloth extra, y. each. 
Blmbi. With Nine Illustrations by Edmund H. Garrett. 
A Dog of Flanders* Sec With Six Illustrations by Edmund H. Garrett. 

Santa Barbara. &c Square 8 to, cloth. 6s. ; crown 8vo. cloth, 3*. 64. ; post 8vo, Illustrated boards, ar. 

POPULAR EDITIONS. Medium 8vo. 64. each ; cloth, ix. each. 
Under Two Flags. I Moths. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos* selected from the Works of OUIDA by F. SYDNEY MORRIS. Post 
8to, cloth extra, 5*.— CHEAP EDITION, illustrated boards, ar. 

Page (H. A.).— Thoreau : His Life and Aims. With Portrait. Post 

8vo, cloth, ar. 64. 

Pandurang Hari; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Preface by Sir 

BARTLE FRERB. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 64. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ar. 

Parker (Rev. Joseph. D.D.).— Might Have Been: some Life 

Notes. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A New Translation, with Historical 

introduction and Notes by T. M'Crie. P.P. Post 8vo. cloth limp, ar. 

Paul (Margaret A.). —Gentle and Simple. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 

Frontispiece bv Helen Paterson, it. &f. ; post 8to. illustrated boards, aj. 
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Payn (James), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3*. 64. each post 8vo, Illustrated boards, ar. 
Lost Sir Masslngberd. 
Walter's Word. 

Less Black than We're Painted. 
By Proxy. | For Cash Only, 

High Spirits. 
Under One B 



A Confidential Agent. With is musts. 
A Grape from a Thorn, wit h ia musts. 



Holiday Tasks. 

The Canon's Ward. With Portrait 

The Talk of the Town. With a Ubn** 

Glow- Worm Tales. 

The Mystery of Mirbridge. 



The Wbrd and the Will. 

The Burnt Million. 

Sunny S tories. | A Trying Patient 



__ _ Post 8ro. illustrated boards, ax. each. 

Humorous Stories. ] Frojxi Exlla. - — 

The Fouler Jlrotherg. 
The Fumlly Scapegrace. 
Married Beneath Hhru 
Berutnck'i Tutor. i A County Family. 
A Perfect Treasure* 
Like Father. Like Son. 
A Woman's Ven^incu. 
Cai-lyon's Your, l Cecil's Tryst* 
rphy'i Muter. I AG Her inurcy« 



The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

Found Dead. I Gwendoline's Harvest 

Mirk Abbey. A Marine Residence. 



Some Private Views. 

Not Wooed, But Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

The Best of Husbands. 

Halves. I What He Cost Her* 

Fallen Fortunes. I Kit: A Memory. 

A Prince of the Blood. 



In Peril and Privation, \V\i\t 17 nitrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 64. 
Ho tea from the - Jigwa^ Oo^n Sva, portrait cover, is. ; cloth, is. 64. 



Payne (Will).— Jerry the Dreamer. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 
Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 2j.6i.ea. 

Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten fun-page Illustrations by G. Du MAURIBK. 

The Muses Of May fair 1 Vers de Soci6te. Selected by H. C PEN NELL. 

Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by. Post 8vo, 15. ea. ; cloth, is. 6rf. ea. 
Beyond the Gates. | An Old Maid's Paradi se. \ Burglars in Paradise. 
Jack the Fisherman. Illustrated by C W. Reed. Crown 8vo, is. ; cloth, is. 64. 

Phil May's Sketch -Book. Containing 54 Humorous Cartoons. A 

New Edition. Crown folio, cloth, ar. 64. 

Phlpson (Dr. T. L.).— Famous Violinists and Fine Violins: 

Historical Notes, Anecdotes, and Reminiscences. Crown 8to, cloth, y. 

Pirkis (C. L.), Novels by. 

Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8to, picture cover, xx. 
Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 

Planche (J. R.), Works by. 

The Pursuivant of Arms. With Six Plates and aoo Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth, js. 64. 
Bongs and Poems, 1819-1879. With Introduction by Mrs. Mackarness. Crow 8vo, cloth. e>. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. With Notes and a Life of 

Plutarch by JOHN and WM. L.ANGHQRNE, and Portraits. Two Vols., demy 8vo, half-bound ior. 64. 

Poe's (Edgar Allan) Choice Works in Prose and Poetry. With Intro- 

duction by CHARLES BAUDELAIRE, Portrait and Facsimiles. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 64. 
T he Myste r y of Marie Roge t, &c. Post gyp, illustrated boards, as. 

Pollock (W. H.).— The Charm, and other Drawing-room Plays. By 

Sir WALTER BBSANT and WALTER H. POLLOCK. With 50 Illustrations. Crown 8va. cloth gilt. 6s. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Porter (John).— Kingsclere. Edited by Byron Webber. With 19 

full-page and many smaller Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy gvo, cloth decorated, t8x. 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 25. each. 

The Romance of a Station. I The Soul of Countess Adrian. 

Crown 8ro, cloth, y. 64. each ; post 8vo, boards, zr. each. 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. I Christina Cha rd. With Frontispiece by W. Paget. 

Mrs. Tregashlss. With 8 Illustrations by Robert Saubbr. Crown gvo, cloth extra, y. id. 

Price (E. C), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3* . 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 

Valentine. | T he Foreigners. | Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 

Gerald. Post gvo. Illustrated boards, as. 

Princess Olga.— Radna ; A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 



Proctor (Richard A., B.A.), Works by. 

Flowers of the Sky With 55 Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3*. 64. 

Basy Star Lessons. With Star Maps for every Night in the Year. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6c 

Familiar 8oience Studies* Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Saturn and its System. With 13 Steel Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, rar. 64. 

Mysteries of Time and Space. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6a 

The Universe of Suns, &c. With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 

Wages and Wants of Science Workers. Crows 8ro> sx. oa» 
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Pfyce (Richard).— Miss Maxwell's Affections. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

with Frontispiece by HAL LUDLOW, y. 6tL\ post 8vo, illustrated boards, a*. 

Rambosson (J.).— Popular Astronomy. Translated by C. B. Pit- 

MAN. With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Illustration*. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 7*. 6d. 

Randolph (Lieut. -Col. George, U.S.A.).— Aunt Abigail Dykes: 

ANoveL Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 



Read (General Meredith).— Historic Studies in Vaud, Berne, 

and Saroy. With 30 full-page Illustrations. Two Vols., demy 8vo. cloth, a8x. {Shcrt b. 

Readers (Charles) Novels. 

The New Collected Library Edition; complete in Seventeen Volumes, set in new long primer 
type, printed on laid paper, and elegantly bound in doth, price y. 6d. each. 



■■4! 



Wofflngton; and Christie) John- 

a Hard Cash, 
s. The Cloister and the Hearth. With a 
Preface by Sir WALTER BRSANT. 

4. * It is Never too Late to Mend.' 

5. The Coarse of True Love Never Did 

Ran Smooth; and Blngleheart and 
Doublefaee. 
t. The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of all Trades t A Hero and a Mar- 
tyr; and The Wandering Heir. 



tLove Ms Little, Love me Long. 
The Double Marriage. 
9. Griffith Gaunt. 
10. Foul Play. 

xi. Put Yourself In His Place, 
xs. A Terrible Temptation. 

13. A Simpleton. 

14. A Woman-Hater. 

15. The Jilt, and other Stories; and Good 

Stories of Man and other Animals* 
x6. A Perilous Secret. 
17. Readiana; and Bible Characters. 



In Twenty-one Volumes, post 8vo» illustrated boards, ax. each. 



Peg Wofflngto*. I Christie Johnstone. 
• It is Never Te • Late to Mend/ _ 
The Coarse of True Love Never Did Ran 



The Autobiography of a Thief 1 Jaok of 

all Trades 1 and James Lambert. 
Love Me Little. Love He Long. 
The Double Marriage. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 



Hard Cash I Griffith Gaunt. 

_ ■ - t Yourself ~" ~ 

ptation, 

A Simpleton. | The Wandering Heir 



Foul Play. I Pot Yourself In His Plaoe. 
A Terrible Tempt) ' 



A Woman-Hater. 

Slngleheart and Doublefaee. 

Good Stories of Men and other Animals, 

The Jilt, and other Stories. 

A Perilous Secret. I Readlana. 



POPULAR. EDITIONS, medium 8ro.6d. each : doth, is. each. 
•It Is Hew Too Late to Mend.' | The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Peg Wo fflngton; and Christie J ohnstone. 

•It Is Never Too Late to Mend * and The Cloister and the Hearth in One Volume, 
medium 8vo, cloth, ax. ■ 

Christie Johnstone. With Frontispiece. Choicely printed in Elzevir style. Fcap.8vo.haIf-Roxb.ax.6A 

Peg Wofflngton. Choicely printed in FJaevir style. Fcap. 8vo, half-Roxburghe, ax. 6d. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. In Four Vols. , post 8vo, with an Introduction by Sir WALTER B«- 
SANT, and a Frontispiece to each VoL. 14X. the set ; and the ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION 
with Illustrations on every page. Two Vols., crown 8vo, doth gilt, «ax. net. 

Bible Characters. Fcap. 8vo, leatherette, tx. r 

Selections from the Works of Charles Reade. With an Introduction by Mrs. Alex. IRB- 
LAND. Crown 8vo, buckram, with Portrait, 6x. ; CHEAP EDITION, post 8vo, cloth limp, ax. 60. 

Riddell (Mrs. J. H.). Novels by. 

Weird Stories. Crown 8vo, cl oth extra, y. Sd. ; post 8vo, Dlo strated boards, a*. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 
The Uninhabited House. I Fairy Water. 

— ~ * _ . Her Mo " 



The Prince of Wales's Garden Party. I Her Mother's Darling. 

The Mystery In Palace Gardens. j The Nun's Curse. I Idle Tales. 

Rimmer (Alfred), Works by. Square Svo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. each. 

Our Old Country Towns. With 55 Illustrations by the Author. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. With 50 Illustrations by the Author. 

About Bngland with Dickens. With 58 Illustrations by C. A. Vanderhqop and A. RiMMBJL 

Rives (Amelie).— Barbara Bering. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. ; 

post gvo. illustrated boards, ax. 

Robinson Crusoe. By Danibl Defob. With 37 Illustrations by 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Post 8vo. half-cloth, ax. ; doth extra, gilt edges, ax. 6d. 

Robinson (F. W.) f Novels by. 

Women are Strange. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. 

The Hands of Justice. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3X. 6d. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, a*. 
* The Woman In the Dark. Crown 8vo, doth, y. 6J. 

Robinson (Phil), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65, each. 

The Poets* Birds. I The Poets* Beasts. 

The Poets and Nature t Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and Moral Reflections. With Notes 

and an Introductory Essay by Saints-Bbuvb. Post 8vo, cloth Hmp, ax. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The : A List of the Principal Warriors who 

came from Normandy with William the Conqueror, 1066, Printed in Gold and Colours, ft. 
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Rosengarten (A.).— A Handbook of Architectural Styles. Trans- 

lated by W. CQLLETT-Sandars. With 630 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6rf. 

Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

Punlana: Riddles and Jokes. With numerous Illustrations. 
Mora Punlana. Profusely Illustrated. 

Runciman (James), Stories by. Post 8vo, bds., 25. ea.; cl, 2$. 6d. ea, 

Skippers and Shellbacks. I Grace Balmalgn's Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. | 

Russell (Dora), Novels by. 

A Country Sweetheart. Crown 8ro, cloth, y. 6d. ; post 8ro, picture boards, ax. 
The Drift Of Fate. Crown 8ro, doth, y. 6./. 

Russell (W. Clark), Novels, &c, by. 

Crown 8ro, cloth extra, v. td. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each ; doth limp, ax. 64. each, 



Round the Galley- Fire. 

In the Middle Watch. 

A Voyage to the Cape. 

A Book for the Hammock. 

The Mystery of the 'Ocean Star.' 

The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 



An Ocean Tragedy. 
My Shipmate Louise. 
Alone on a Wide Wide Sea. 



My Bhlpmate Louise. 
Alone on a W'^ — "- 
The Good Bhl] 
The Phantom 



The Good Ship* MohoekV 
m Death 



Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6et. each. 
Is He the Man 7 j The Tale of the Ten. With » Wustra. 

The Convict Ship. I tioni by G. MosTbard. [ava. 

Heart of Oak. I The Last Batty. Fronds. [SMartfr. 



On the Fo*k*sle Head. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. ; cloth limp, ax. 6d. 

Saint Aubyn (Alan), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; post 8ro, illustrated boards, ax. each. 
A Fellow Of Trinity. With a Note by OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES and a Frontispiece. 
The Junior Dean. I The Master of St. Benedict's. I To His Own "" 

Orchard Damerel. | In the Face of the World. I 

Fcap. 8to, cloth boards, xx. 6d. each. 
The Old Maid's Sweetheart. 1 Modest Little Sara. 

The Tremlett Diamonds. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Sala (George A.).— Gaslight and Daylight. Post 8vo, boards, 25. 
Saunders (John), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. (xL each ; post 8ro, Illustrated boards, ax. each. 
Ouy Waterman. I The Lion In the Path. | The Two Dreamers. 

Bound to the Wheel. Crown 8ro, cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Saunders (Katharine), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; post 8ro, Illustrated boards, ax. each, 
Margaret and Elisabeth. I Heart Salvage. 
The High Mills. | Sebast ian. 

Joan Merryweather. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. 
Gideon's Rock. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Scotland Yard, Past and Present : Experiences cf Thirty-seven Years. 

Dy Ex-Chief-Inspector CAVANAGH. Post 8ro, illustrated boards, ax. ; cloth, ax. 6d. 

Secret Out, The : One Thousand Tricks with Cards ; with Entertain- 
ing Experiments in Drawing-room or 'White' Magic. By W. H. CRBMBR. With 300 Illustrations. Crows 
8vo, cloth extra, 4X. 6d. 

Seguln (L. Q.), Works by. 

The Country of the Passion Flay (Oberammergao) and the Highlands of BaTaria. Wk* 

. . Map and 37 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3X. 6d. 
Walks In Algiers. With Two Maps and 16 Illustrations. Crown, tro, doth extra, dx. 

Senior (Win.).— By Stream and Sea. Pot 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Sergeant (Adeline).— Dr. Endicott's Experiment. Cr. SVo.y. 6d. 
Shakespeare for Children: Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare* 

With Illustrations, coloured and plain, by J, MOYR SMITH. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, y. ttd 
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S harp (William).— Children of To-morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Shelley's (Percy Bysshe) Complete Works in Verse and Prose. 

Edited; Prefaced, and Annotated by R. Hbrne Shepherd. Five Vols., crown 8vo, doth, y. 6rf. each. 
Poetical Works, in Three Vole s 
Vo I 1. Introduction by the Editor ; Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson ; Shelley's Corre- 
spondence with Stockdale : The Wandering Jew ; Queen Mab. with the Notes ; Alastor, 
and other Poems ; Rosalind and Helen ; Prometheus Unbound; Adonais, &c. 
„ IL Laon and Cythna: The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo; Swellfoot the Tyrant; The "Witch of 

Atlas ; Epipsychidion ; Hellas. 
M III. Posthumous Poems ; The Masque of Anarchy ; and other Pieces. 
Pros* Works, in Two Vols. : 
Vol I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St Irryne ; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets | A Refu- 
tation of Deism ; Letters to Leigh Hunt, and some Minor Writings and Fragments. 
„ II. The Essays ; Letters from Abroad ; Translations and Fragments, edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. 
With a Biography of Shelley, and an Index of the Prose Works. 
♦»♦ Also a few copies of a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 5 vols., cloth, £2 ns. 6d. 

Sheridan (General P. H.), Personal Memoirs of. With Portraits, 

Maps, and Facsimiles. Two Vols., demy 8vo, doth, 04s. ^ 

Sheridan's (Richard Brinsley) Complete Works, with Life and 

Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Translations, Speeches, 
and Jokes. With xo Illustrations. Crown 8vo, half-bound, js. 6d. 

The Rivals, The 8ohool for 8candal, and other Plays. Post 8vo, half-bound, at. 

Sheridan's Comedies: The Rivals and The School for Soandal. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes to each Play, and a Biographical Sketch, by BRANDHR MATTHEWS. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, half-parchment, iar. (xi. 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works, including all 

those in ' Arcadia.' With Portrait, MemoriaS-BAroduction, Notes, &c, by the Rer. A. B. GftOSAJtT, 
P.P. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, y. 6d. each. ' _^_^ 

Signboards : Their History, including Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and 

Remarkable Characters. By JACOB LARWOOD and JOHN CAMDEN HOTTBN. With Coloured Fronds- 
piece and 94 Illustrations. Crown 8ro, cloth extra, js. 6tU 

Sims (George R.), Works by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each ; doth limp, ex. 6d. each. 



The Ring o' Bells. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs, 
Mary Jane Married, 
Tinkletop's Crime. 
Zeph t A Circus Story, te. 
Sales of To-day. 



Dramas of Life. With 60 Illustrations. 

Memoirs of a Landlady. 

My Two Wives. 

Scenes from the 8how. 

The Ten Commandments} Stories. 



Crown 8ro, picture cover, is. each ; cloth, is. 6d. each. 
The Dagonet Reciter and Reader t Being Readings and Recitations in Prose and Verse, 

selected from his own Works by GEORGE R. SIMS. 
The Case of George Candlemas. I Dagonet Ditties. (From The Referee.) 

Rogues and Vagabonds. A New Edition. Crows 8vo, cloth, y. 64. 

How the Poor Live ; and Horrible London. Crown 8vo, picture cover, tt. 

Dagonet Abroad. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. (xL ; post 8vo, picture boards, is. 

Sister Dora: A Biography. By Margaret Lonsdalb. With Four 

Illustrations. Demy 8vo, picture cover, \d. ; cloth, 6eL 

Sketchley (Arthur).— A Match in the Dark. Post 8vo, boards, 25 . 
Slang Dictionary (The) : Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 6a. 

Smart (Hawley), Novels by. 

Without Love or Llcenoe. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. ; pos t 8ro, picture boards, ax. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6rf. each. 
Long Odds* | Th e Master of Rathkelly. | The Outsider. 

Post 8vo, picture boards, as. each. 
The Plunger. | Beatrloe and Benedlok. 

Smith (J. Moyr), Works by. 

The Prince of Argolis. With 130 Illustrations. Post 8ro, doth extra, 3*. 6d. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

Society in London. Crown 8vo, is. ; cloth, 15. 6d. 

Society in Paris: The Upper Ten Thousand. A Series of Letters 

from Count PAUL Vasili to a Young French Diplomat. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. ^ 

Somerset (Lord Henry).— Songs of Adieu. Small 4to, Jap. vel.,6s. 
Spalding (T. A.. LL.B.).— Elizabethan Demonology: An Essay 

on the Belief in the Existence of Devils. Crown 8yo. cloth extra, s*. 
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Speight (T. W.)» Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, a*, each. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. I The Loudwater Tragedy. 

K Devious Ways* &c I Burgo's Romance. 

od winked i & Sandycroft Hystery. I Quittance In Poll. 
The Golden Hoop. I A Husband from (he Ban* 



Post 8vo, cloth limp, is. 64. each. 

A Barron Title, I Wtje o r Ho WIfoT 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6d. each. 
A Secret of the Boa. | The Gray Honk. I Tho Master of Trenaneo. [March. 

A Minion of tho Moon I A Komaiue of the Kiuff's Highway. [Shtntl. . 

Spenser lor Children. By M. H. Towry. With Coloured Illustrations 

by WALTER J. MORGAN. Crown 410, cloth extra, 3*. 6d. 

Stafford (John). — Doris and I, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 
Starry Heavens (The) : A Poetical Birthday Book. Royal i6mo, 

cloth extra, ax. 6rf. 

Stedman (E. C), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9$. each. 

V i cto r i an Poets. | Tho Poets of Amerloa. 

Stephens (Rlccardo, M.B.).— The Cruciform Mark: The Strange 

Story of RICHARD TREGBNNA, Bachelor of Medicine (Univ. Edtiib.) Crown Svo, doth. 6*. 

Sterndale (R. Armltage).— The Afghan Knife: A Novel. Crown 

Svo, cloth extra, 3*. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. 

Stevenson (R. Louis), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2$. 64. ea. 

Travels with a Donkey. With a Frontispiece by Walter Crank, 
An Inland Voyage. With a Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 



Crown 8ro, buckram, gut top, 6x. each. 
Familiar Studies of Hon and Books. 
Tho Silverado Squatters. With Frontispiece by J. D. Strong. 
The Merry Hen. | Underwoods t Poems. 

Memories and Portraits. 

Ylrgintbus Paerlsque. and other Papers. | Ballads. | Prince OttSa 

Across the Plains, with other Memories and Essays. 
Weir of Hermlston. (R. L. Stevenson's Last work.) 



Bongs of Travel. Crown ftro, buckram, sx. 

Hew Arabian Nights. Crown 8ro, buckram, gilt top, 6x. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, sx. 

The Suicide Clubs and The Rajah's Diamond* (From New Arabian Nights.) With 
Eight Illustrations by W. J. HENNESSY. Crown 8vo, cloth, sx. 

The Edinburgh Edition of the Works of Robert Louis Stevenson. Twenty-seven 
Vols., demy ftro. This Edition (which is limited to 1,000 copies) is sold in Sets only, the price of 
which may be learned from the Booksellers. The First Volume was published Nov., 1894. 

Stories from Foreign Novelists. With Notices by Helen and 

ALICE ZlMMERN. Crown Svo, doth extra, 3*. 6d. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, ax. 

Strange Manuscript (A) Found in a Copper Cylinder. Crown 

Svo, cloth extra, with 19 Illustrations by GILBERT GAUL, 5X. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, at. 

Strange Secrets. Told by Percy Fitzgerald, Conan Doylb, Flor- 
ence MARRYAT, &c. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. 

Strutt (Joseph). —The Sports and Pastimes of the People off 

Bndland | including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, Mummeries, Shows, «c. from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Edited by WILLIAM HONE. With 140 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7 J. 6d. 



Swift's (Dean) Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 

Portrait, and Facsimiles of the Maps In ' Gulliver's Travels.' Crown 8vo, cloth, jt. 6d. 

Gulliver's Travels* and A Tale of a Tub. Post 8vo, half-bound, ax. 
Jonathan Swift t A Study. By J. Churton Collins. Crown Svo, cloth extra. St. 
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Swinburne (Algernon C), Works by, 

Selections from the Poetical Works of A Bta 



A. C. Swinburne* Fcap. 8vo, 6x. 
Atalanta in Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6*. 
Chaatelard t A Tragedy. Crown 8ro, js. 
Poems and Ballads. First Series. Crown 

8to, or fcap. 8»o, 9*. 

Foams and Ballads. Second Series. Crown 

8ro, 9s. 

Poems A Ballads. Third Series. Cr.8ro.7x. 



Bonis bafora Sanrlse. Crown 8ro, iox. 64. 
Both wall t A Tragedy. Crown 8ro. tax. 64. 
Bongs of Two nations. Crown tvo, 6s. 



Geortfe Chapman. {Set Vol. II. of G. Chap- 
man's Works.) Crown 8to, y. 64. 
ItuTi and Stadias. Crown 8vo, sax. 
Brechtheus t A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Mota on Charlotta Bronte. Cr. 8ro. 6s. 



Itady of Shakespeare. Crown tvo, St. 



Stadias in Bong. Crown 8ro,7x. 
Mary Stuarts A Tragedy. Crown Sro, St. 
Tristram of Lypneese. Crown 8vo, 9s. 



igs of the SprLnjfrdee. Crown 8ro, 6*. 

* J aar 

Lyor _ 

A Century of Boon dais. Snail _jto, tx. 

A Hidsnmmar Holiday. Crown 8yo, 7s. 

Marino Pallaro t A Tragedy. Crown 8ro, 6s. 

A Study of Victor Hugo. Crown 8ro, 6s. 

Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, zax. 

Loerina t A Tragedy. Crown Sro, 6s. 

A Study of Ban Jonson. Crow* Sro. 7*. 

Tha Sisters 1 A Tragedy. Crown fro. 6x. 

Astrophel. Sec Crown Sro, 7X. 

Studies in Prose and Poetry. Cr.tvo, oc 

Tha Tale of Balen. Crown 8ro, is. 



Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours : In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 

of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With ROWLANDSON*S Coloured Illustrations, and Life of the 
Author by J. C. HOTTBN. Crown 8ro. cloth extra, js. 6<L 

Talne's History of English Literature. Translated by Henry Van 

LAUN. Four Vols., small demy Sro, cloth boards, yxx.-POPULAR EDITION, Two Vols., large crown 
tro, doth extra, ly. 

Taylor (Bayard). — Diversions of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 

Modem Writers. Post 8vo, cloth limp. sx. 

Taylor (Tom). — Historical Dramas. Containing 'Clancarty,* 

'Jeanne Darc,"Twixt Axe and Crown,* 'The Fool's Revenge,' 'Arkwright's Wae/ 'Anne Bolejm, 
'Plot and Passion. ' Crown 8to» cloth extra, js. 64. 

*** The Plays may also be had separately, at zx. each. 

Tennyson (Lord) : A Biographical Sketch. By H. J. Jennings. Post 

8tq. portrait cover, ix. ; cloth, ix. 64. 

Thackeray ana : Notes and Anecdotes. With Coloured Frontispiece and 

Hundreds of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY: Crown 8to, doth extra, js. 64. 

Thames, A New Pictorial History of the* By A. S. Krausss. 

With 340 Illustrations. Post 8ro, picture cover, ix. 

Thiers (Adolphe). — History of the Consulate and Empire of 

France under Napoleon. Translated by D. FOR BBS CAMPBELL and JOHN STBBBING. With J6 Stee 
Plates, is Vols., demy 8ro, cloth extra, tax. each. 

Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. Cr. 8vo, el., 35. 6d. ea.; post 8vo, as. ea, 

Tha Yiolln-Player. ; I Proud Ma lale. 

Creaslda. Post 8to, illustrated boards, ax. 

Thomson's Seasons, and The Castle of Indolence. With Intro- 

ductlon by Allan Cunningham, and 48 Illustrations. Post 8vo, half-pound, ax. 

Thornbury (Walter), Books by. 

The Life and Correspondence of J. M. W. Turner. With Illustrations la Cowan. Crows 

8to, cloth extra, 7X. 647 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 
Old Stories Re-told. I Tales for the Marinas. 

Tlmbs (John), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7*. 64. each. 

The History of Clubs and Club Life la London. Anecdotes of its Famous Coffee-houses, 

Hostelries, and Taverns. With 43 Illustrations. 
Bntfllsh Booentrios -and Eccentricities: Stories of Delusions, Impostures, Sporting Scenes, 

Eccentric Artists. Theatrical Folk. &c With 48 Illustrations. 

Transvaal (The). By John de Villibrs. With Map. Crown 8vo, is. 



Trollope (Anthony), Novels by, 

Crown 8ro, cloth extra, y. 64. eac 



8ro, cloth extra, y. 64. each ; post 8ro, Illustrated boards, ax. each. 

_ _ _____ . Live Now. I^Mr. Boarbor - 

Prau Frohmann. 1 Tha Laad-J 



The Way We Live Mow. | Mr. Scarborough V Family. 



Post 8to, illustrated boards, ax. each. 
Kept In tha Dark. I Tha American Senator. 

Th e Oolden Lion of Oranpere. 1 John Caldlgats. I Marlon Fay. 

Trollope (Frances E.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 3X. 64. each ; post 8ro, flhotratod boards, ax. each. 
Itlkt Ships Upon tha Baa. 1 Mabel's Frofrtfl* I Anns Purntu. 
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Trollope (T. A.)*— Diamond Cut Diamond. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
Trowbridge (J. T.).— Farnell's Folly. Post 8vo, illnst. bo ards, 2$. 
Twain (Mark), Books by. 

The Choioe Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author. Wit* 
Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8ro, cloth extra, js. 6a. 

Crown 8to, cloth extra (illustrated), 7s. 6d. each ; post 8ro, illustrated boards, as. each 
The Innooenta Abroad I or. The New Pilgrim s Progress. With 334 Illustrations. (The Two Shi* 

ling Edition is entitled Mark Twain's Pleasure Trip.) 
The Gilded Age. By Mark Twain and C. D. Warner. With aia Illustrations. 
The Adventures of Tom 8awyer. With in Illustrations. 
The Prince and the Pauper. With ton Illustration*. 
Life on the Mississippi. With 300 Illustrations. 

The Adventures of Huokleberry Finn. With 174 Illustrations by E. Mr. Kkmblb. 
A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. With 330 Illustrations by Dan Bj^ard. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, v. 6d\ each. 
Boughing It I and The Innooents at Home. With 200 Illustrations by F. A. FRASBK. 
The American Claimant. With 81 Illustrations by Hal Hurst and others. 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. With ao Illustrations by Dan. Beard. 
Tom Sawyer, Detective, &c With Photogravure Portrait. 
Pudd'nhead Wilson. With Portrait and Six I Illustrations by Lours Loeb. 
Mark Twain's Library of Humour. With 197 Illustrations by E. W. Kemblb. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3*. 6d. each ; post 8vo, picture boards, ax. each. 
The £1,000,000 Bank-Note. | The Stolen White Elephant. 

A Tramp Abroad. 

Mark Twain's Sketches. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. 

Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. With Twelve Illustrations by F. V. Du Mom* 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Tytler (C. C. Fraser-). —Mistress Judith: A Novel. Crown &vo, 

doth extra, y. 6tL ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 

Tytler (Sarah), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 
Lady Bell. 1 Burled Diamonds. | The Blaokhall Ohost* 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, sx. each. 
What Bbe Cam* Through. I The Huguenot Family. 

Cltoyenne Jacqueline. I Noblesse Oblige. 

The Bride's Pass. I Beauty and the Beast* 

Saint Mango's City. I Disappeared. 

The) Maedonald Lass. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, doth, 3X. 6d. 

Upward (Allen), Novels by. 

A Crown of Straw. Crown 8vo, cloth, ox. 



Crown 8to, doth, 3X. 6tL each ; post 8ro, picture boards, sx. each. 
The Queen Against Owen. I The Prince of Balklstan. 

Vashti and Esther. By 'Belle' of The World. Cr. 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 

Villarl (Linda).— A Double Bond t A Story. Fcap. 8vo, is. 

VJzetelly (Ernest A.).— The Scorpion: A Romance of Spain. With 

a Frontispiece. Crown 8ro, doth extra, 3X. 6eL 

Walford (Edward, M.A.), Works by. 

Watford's County Families of the United Kingdom (1897). Containing the Descent, 

Birth, Marriage, Education, &c, of 12,000 Heads of Families, their Heirs, Offices, Addresses* Clubs 

&c. Royal 8vo, doth gilt, 50*. 
Walford's Shilling Peerage (1897). Containing a List of the House of Lords, Scotch and 

Irish Peers, &c. 32010, doth, is. *, 

Walford's Shilling Baronetage (1897). Containing a List of the Baronets of the United 

Kingdom, Biographical Notices, Addresses, &c 32010, doth, xx. 
Walford's Shilling Knightage (1897). Containing a List of the Knights of the United 

Kingdom, Biographical Notices, Addresses, &c 321110, cloth, xx. 
Walford's Shilling House of Commons (1897). Containing a List of all the Members of the 

New Parliament, their Addresses, Clubs, &c 32010, doth, xx. 
Walford's Complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and House of Co mmon ! 

(1897). Royal 32mo, doth, gut edges, 51. 

Tals* of our Great FamlUoi. Crown 8tq, cloth extra, y. W. 
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Waller (5. E.).— Sebastiani's Secret. With Nine full-page Illus. 

tratkms by the Autnor. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler ; or, The Contemplative 

Man^ Recreation, by IZAAK WALTON ; and Instructions How to Angle, for a Trout or Grayling in a 
clear Strewn, or CHARLES COTTON. With Memoirs and Notes by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, and 6x 
Illustrations. Crown 8ro, cloth antique, js. 64. 

Walt Whitman, Poems by. Edited, with Introduction, by William 

M. ROSSBTTT. With Portrait Crown 8vo, hand-made paper and buckram. 6s. 

Ward (Herbert), Books by. 

Five Years With the Congo Cannibals. With 99 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, 14*. 

My LU% with Stanleys Roar Guard* With Map. Post 8vo. is. ; cloth, is. 64. 

Warner (Charles Dudley).— A Roundabout Journey. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, dr. 

Warrant to Execute Charles 1. A Facsimile, with the 59 Signatures 

and Seals. Printed on paper sa in. by 14 in. as. 
Warrant to Bxeoute Mary Quean of Soots. A Facsimile, including Queen Elizabeth's Signa- 
ture and the Great Seal, as. 

Washington's (George) Rules of Civility Traced to their Sources 

and Restored by MONCURH D. CONWAY. Fcap. 8vo, Japanese vellum, as. 64. 

Wassermann (Lillias), Novels by. 

Tha Daffodils* Crown 8ro, is. ; cloth, is. 64. 



Tha Marquis of Carabas. By Aaron Watson and Lillias Wassermann. Post 8ro, 
- Illustrated boards, as. 

Weather, How to Foretell the, with the Pocket Spectroscope. 

By F. W. CORY. With Ten Illustrations. Crown 8ro. is. ; doth, is. 64. 

Westafl (William), Novels by. 

Trust^Money. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 1. 
Sons of BellaL Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 64. 



Tmst^Money. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. ; cloth, as. 64. 

Sons of BellaL Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 64. 

With the Red Eagle t A Romance of the TyreL Crown 8tq, cloth, 6s. 



Westbury (A tha).— The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook: A Ro- 



mance of Maoruand. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 64. 



Whist, How to Play Solo. By Abraham S. Wilks and Charles F. 

Pardon. Post 8vo, doth limp, as. 

\yhite (Gilbert).— The Natural History of Selborne. Post 8vo, 

printed on laid paper and half-bound, ax. 



Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), Works by. 

Bolanee In Short Chapter*. Crown 8vo, doth extra, is. 64. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth, as. 64, 
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Tha Chemistry of Iron and Steel Making. Crown 8vo, doth extra, -or. 

Ja Ylndleation of Phrenology. With Portrait and 43 IQusts. Demy 8vo, doth extra, zas. 64. 

Williamson (Mrs. F. HQ.-A Child Widow. Post 8vo, bds., 2*. ~ 
Wills (C. J.).— An Easy-going Fellow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 65. 
Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.). Works by. 

Chapters on Bwolutlon. With 959 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth extra, <js. 64. 

Leaves from a Naturalist's Mote-Book. Post 8vo, doth limp, as. 64. 

Leisure-Time Studies. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Studies In Life and Sense. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 

Common Accidents t How to Treat Them. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, is. ; cloth, is. 64. 

Glimpses Of Mature. With 35 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth extra, $s. 64. 

Winter (John Strange), Stories by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 

as. each • doth limp, as. ooTeach. 
Cavalry Life. f Regimental Legends* 

Cavalry Life and Regimental Legends. Library Edition, set in new type and hand- 
someiy bound. Crown 8ro, doth, y. 64. \SkcrUy. 

_L Soldier* Children* With 34 Illustrations by E. G. THOMSON and E. STUART Hardy. Crown 
I 8to, cloth extra, 31. 64. 

Wissmann (Hermann von). — My Second Journey through 

Bqnatorlal Africa. With oa Illustrations. Demy 8vo, doth, i&r. . 

Wood (H. F.) 9 Detective Stories by. Post 8vo, boards, is. each. 
She, Pajssngsr from Scotland Yard. I Tha Englishman of the Rao Cain. 
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Wood (Lady)*— Sabina t A Novel. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s* 

Woolley (Celia Parker)*— Rachel Armstrong; or, Lovetmd The- 
ology. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, ay. ; doth, as. 6rf . .__ 



Wrizht (Thomas). Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. each. 

The Caricaxare History of tha Gaorgaa. With 400 Caricatures, Squibs, &c. 
Histoid ofcSSoatare and of the tfrotasqaa In Art, Literature, Sculptor*, and 
]KStlng. Illus trated by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. ^ 

Wvnman (Margaret).— My Flirtations. With 13 Illustrations by 

J. BERNA RD PARTR1DGB. Crown 8vo. doth, y. 6d. ; post 8to, doth limp, as. 

Yates (Edmund). Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2$. each. 

Land at Laat. I The Forlorn Hop*. | Castaway. 

Zangwill (I.). — Ghetto Tragedies. With Three Illustrations by 

A. s. BOYD. Fcap. 8vo, clo th, as. pet. . 

Zola (Emile), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each. 

The Fat and the Thin. Translated by Ernest A. ViZETELLY. 

Money. Translated by ERNEST A. ViZETELLY. 

The Downfall. Translated by E A. ViZETELLY. 

The Dream. Translated by Eliza Chase. With Eteht; Illustrations by Jeanniot. 

DoetorPaeoal. Translated by E. A. ViZETELLY. With Portrait of the Author. 

Lourdea. Translated by Ernest A. Vizetelly. 

fiome. Translated by ERNEST A. ViZETELLY. 



SOME BOOKS CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 

%• For fuller cataloguing, see alphabetical arrangement, pp. x-afi. 
The Mayfair Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, *s. 6d. per Volume. 



A Journey Bannd tfy Room. By X, DE MAISTRB. 

T taiiJal ed by Si r U EN HV A TT WE LL. 
Qujru and Quiddities. By W. D. ADAMS, 
the Agony Cotuma of 'Th« Times.' 
MiUnnholy Anatomised ; A L*n,Wi«it of BURTON. 
Poetical Ingenuities. DyW. T. MoBSON. 
The Cupb*srd Pipers, By Fik-Uec. 
W a GiJberti Plays- TluW genes. 
Eon** of Iriih Wit and Humour. 
ftifrwiT* md thstr Martin By Sir A. HELPS. 
BocL&L Freunre, By Sir A, IIiiLPS- 
Cqrloi ttiti of Critic um, 1! y 1 1 . 1 . 1 ENNINGS. 
Thfr AdtotrratoT Lhe BrpatfMt-Tabls. By OLIVER 

WhNDELL HOLMES. 

p»B«tl *mi Palettn. Uy K, Kempt. 
Little EeaaylL ft^m LaMIu'S LETTERS, 
rnnuik Anecdotes. Uy J aCOU LaRWOOD. 



Tteitrlcpl Anecdotes, Fly Jacob LA K WOOD. 
Witco fltoriei, Ey L. lynn Linton. 

ObtmLvh. By E. LVHN LINTON. 
Pas [1 '001 and FSayers. ttv R, MACGREGOR. 
Hew PiuJ and Virginia- By W. H. MaLluck. 
The N(!W Rutin Mlc. By W.1I. M ALLOC K. 
Pack ab PegUUS. By H. C. PENNBLL. 
P.eg4flUs Re saddled- Hy 1L C. rilTWHLL, 
Muibjj Of Mivyfuir. Edhed by 11. C. Pen MILL, 
Thareau : HLs Life and Aims. By H, A* PAL* It. 
Pouianm. Vy Hun. HUGH Uowlby, 
Mo re Pun Im*. By Htd.Hu G 1 1 Rowley. 
Tl : JuLaiophy of Handwriting, 
By Btraui and £**. By William Senior* 
Leaves from a Naturalist's Mote- Book, By D* 
ANbK.i!w Wilson. 



The Golden Library. 



Diversions of the Echo Club. Bayard Taylor. 
Bonn for Sailors. By W. C. Bennett. 
Lives of the Kecromancurs. By W. Godwin. 
Tae Poetical Werks of Alexander Pope. 
s»enea of Conntry Life. By Edward Jesse. 
Tale for a Chiainey Corner. By Leigh Hunt. 



Post 8vo, cloth limp, «s. per Volume. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. B 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
La Hort d' Arthur : Selections from MALLORY. 
Provincial Letters of Blaise Pascal. 

- of r ----- 



Handy Novels. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, is. 64. each. 



The Old Maids Sweetheart. By A. St. Aubyn. 
Modest Little Sara. By Alan St. Aubyn. 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesns. M. E. Coleridge. 
Taken from the Enemy. By H. Nbwbolt. 



A Lost Soul By W. L. Alden. 
Dr. Palliser's Patient. By GRANT ALLEN. 
Monte Carlo Storiea By Joan Barrkit. 
Black Spirits and White. By R. A. Cram. 



• My Library* Printed on laid paper, post 8vo, half-Roxburgbe, as. 6d. each. 
Citation and Examination of William Shakspeare. I Christie Johnstone. By Charles Reads. 

Bv w. s. landor. *«g Womnfton. By Charles reade. 

Th e' Journal of Maurice de guerin. ' The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb. 

The Pocket Library. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and hf.-bd., «. each. 



The Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. 
Kobinson Crusoe. Illustrated by G. CRUIKSHANK. 
Whims and Oddities. By Thomas Hood. 
The Barber's Chair. By Douglas Jerrold. 
\ By BrillaT-Savarin. 

&C. By THOMAS MOORE. 



TbeE] 



nAcnraaa, Ac. ByTHOi 
llaatBEaeaya Edited 



byE.OLLUUs> 



White's Natural History of Selbome. 
Gulliver's Travels, &c. By Dean Swipt. 
Plays by Richard Brinslby Sheridan. 
Anecdotes of the Clergy. By Jacob Larwood, 
Thomsons Seasons, Illustrated. 
Ant<KratoftheBreaAmst.TaMea«rfTlwnsfsBsei 
BathaBreakfastrTaWa Byaw,HOLMB&. 
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THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

Library Editions or Novels, many Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 



By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
A Lift Interert. I Mon*'i Choice. 

By Wesnaa's Wit. 

By P. M. ALLEN. 



By ORANT ALLEN. 

The Great Taboo, 



Strang* StoriM. 

For Maimies Bake, 
la all Shades. 
The Beckoning Head. 
The Devil's Die. 
Thie Mortal OolL 
The Teats of Shea*. 



Dumaresq's Daughter. 
isofF ■— " 



Powysland. 

Blood BoyaL 
Ivan Greets 



The Scallywag. 
At Market Value, 
trader Sealed Orders. 



By MARY ANDERSON. 

Othello's Occupation. 

By EDWIN L. ARNOLD. 

Flu* the fhesnlclan. | Constable of 8t. Nicholas. 

By ROBERT BARR. 

Be a Steamer Chair. | From Whoaa Bourn*. 

By PRANK BARRETT. 

Tha Woman of the Iron Bracelets. 
Tha Hardin* BcandaL 
A MlssingWtti 



By 'BELLE.* 

Vasktl aad Esther. 

By Sir W. BESANT and J. RICE.. 

Beady-Money Mortiboy. By Cella's Arbour. 

My Little Girt Chaplain of tha Float. 

With Harp and Crown, Tha Seamy Side. 

Thie 80a of Vulcan. The Oaaa of Mr. Lucraft. 

Tha Golden Butterfly. In Trafalgar's Bay. 

Tha Monks of Thelema, Tha Tea Years' Tenant. 

By Sir WALTER BESANT. 

AH Sorts and Condi- The Revolt of Man. 

ttqns of Mas. Tha Ball of St. Paul's. 

The Captain** Boom. 
Ante a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. _ _ 
She World Want Very 

Wall Then. 
CftttdrenofGibeoa. 
HerrPaulus. 
For Faith aad Freedom. 



Tha Holy 

Armorel of Lyonei — 
8. Katharine's by Tower 
Verbena Qamellia 8te> 

phanotla. 
Tha Ivory Gate. 
Tha Babel Queen. 
Beyond the Dreai 

Avarice. 
The Master Craftsman. 



1 Dreams of 



By PAUL BOUROET. 

AlivtagLie. 

By ROBERTBUCHANAN. 

~ dew of the Sword. " 



A Child of Nature. 
God aad the Man. u 
Martyrdonxof Madeline 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. 
Foxglove Manor. 



Tha Hew Abalard. 
Matt. I Baohel Dene. 
Master of the Mine. 
TheB>irofLinne. 
Woman and the Maa. 
Bed and White Heather. 
Lady Xllpatrick. 



ROB. BUCHANAN <* HY. MURRAY. 



By J. MITCHELL CHAPPLB. 

Tha Minor Chord. 

By HALLJCAJNE. 

The Shadow of a Crime. I 



I Tha Deemster. 



A Boa of Hagar. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 

Tha Bad Sultan. I Tha Burden of Isabel. 

By MORT. <* FRANCES COLLINS. 
Tk* mage Comedy. ] YouTlay m* False, 



By W1LKIE COLLINS. 



Armadale. I AiterDerk. 
No Name. 
Antonlna. 



Hide and Seek. 
Tha Dead Secret. 
Quean of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
Tha Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Maa and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs.? 
Tha Hew Magdalen. 



The Frosea Deep. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Law and the Lady. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
Tha Black Robe. 
Heart and 8dence. 
• I Say No.' 
Little Novel*. 
Tha Evil Genius. 
The Legacy of Cala 
A Bogue's Life. 
Blind Lov*. 



By E. H. COOPER. 



By E. 

Hamilton. 



Geoffory 

By V. CECIL COTES. 

Two Girls oa a Barge. 

By C. EdBBRT CRADDOCK. 

His Vanished Iter. 

By H. N. CRELL1N. 

Bomaaees of the Old Seraglio. 

By MATT CRIM. 

The Adventures of a Fair BebaL 

ByS. R. CROCKETT and others. 

Tales of Our Coast. 



By B. 

Diana Barringtoa. 
Proper Pride. 
A Family Likeness. 
PrettyMiss Neville. 
A Bird of ~ 



'To Let.' 



Passage. 

' Mr. Jervis. 



M. CROKER. 

Village Tales A Jangle 

Tragedies. 
The Baal Lady Hilda. 
Married or Singlet 
Two Master* 
latheKingdom of Kerry 



ly V 

Hearts of Gold. 

By ALPHONSB DAUDET. 

Tha Evangelist ; or, Port Salvation. 

By H. COLEMAN DAVIDSON. 

Mr. Battlers Daughters. 

By ERASMUS DAWSON. 

Tha Fountain of Youth, 

By JAMES DE MILLE. 

AOaatlela8paia. 

By. J. LEITH DERWENT. 

Oar Lady of Tears. | Circe's Lovers. 

By DICK DONOVAN. 

Tracked to Doom. I The Mystery of Jamaica 
Man from Manchester. | Terrace. 
The Chronicles of Michael Dane v itch. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE. 

The Firm of Girdlastone. 

By S. JBANNETTB DUNCAN. 

A Daughter of To-day. | Vernon's Aunt. 

By O. MANVILLE PENN. 
The New Mistress. I The Tiger Lily. 
— - - - - I The White Vf 



Witness to the Deed. 



igin. 



By PERCY FITZQERALD. 

Fatal Zero. 



By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

One by One. I Bopes of Sand. 

A Dog and his Shadow. Jack Doyle's Ds 



A Real Queen. 



s Daughter. 



Prefaced by Sir BARTLB PRERB. 

Pandnrang Hart. 

BY EDWARD QARRETT. 

The Oepel Girls. ^ 
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Thb Piccadilly (3/6) Novels— continued. 

By PAUL OAULOT. 
The Bed Shirt* 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin any. I The Golden Shaft. 

Loving a Dream. I 

By B. OLANVILLB. 
The lost Hefres* I The Fossicker. 

A Fair Golonls t. I The Golden Bock. 

By B. J. GOODMAN. 
The Fate of Herbert Wayne. 

By Rev. S. BARING GOULD. 
Red Spider. I Bve. 

By CECIL GRIFFITH. 
Corinthia^radon. Ey ^^ 

^^BjTIfoSlSs HARDY. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By BRET HARTE. 

AWaifoftheTlain* * •—•*-*. 
A Ward of the Golden 
Gate. [Springe. 

A Sappho of Green 
Col. Starbottle's Client. 



A Froteg6e of Jack 
Hamlin's. 

Clarence. 

Barker's Luck. 

Devil's Ford. [celslor.' 

The Crusade of the ' Bx- 
^^^ „» _- ~-. Three Fartnert. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 



Busy. I'saiiy Dows. 
Bell-Ringer of Angel's. 



G**tlL *« 
Ellice Qnentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 

Fortune's F00L 



Beatrix Randolph. 

David Poindezter's Dis- 
appearance. 

The Bpectre of the 
Camera. 



By Sir A. HELPS. 

Ivan de Biron. 

By 1. HENDERSON. 

Agatha Page. 

By G. A. HENTY. 

Rttjub the Juggler. I Dorothys Double. 

By JOHN HILL. 

The Common Ancestor. 

By Mrs/ HUNGERFORD 



Lady Verner's Flight. 
The Red-House Mystery 
The Three Graces. 
Professor s Experiment 



A Point of Conscience. 
Nora Creina. 
An Anxious Moment. 
April's Lady. 



By L. T. MEADE. 

A Soldier of Fortune. "" * 



of the 



_ I The Voice 

In an Iron Grip. I Charmer. 

By LEONARD MERRICK. 

^^r^ERTRAMMITFORD. 

Se^^GerardlSnT/^anSing.. 

^•V J- C JiiffiSocfc 

Mai4 M\Tian and Robin Hfiod. 
B r,H.Tuatcr. i TfuttnaLoBMavsT. 

By D, CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
A LifaV Atonement. Cynic Fortune, 

J03BDhe Coat, The Wat of the World. 

Co x^i of F Lra . I Bu bMartto* Little OirL 

014 Blazer a Hero. , Ti m f » ReYHn*ei T 

Val Strange. I Heart*- I A Waited Grim ft. 



By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 

The Leaden Casket. I Self Condemned. 
That Other Person, | Mrs. Juliet. 

By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 
Honour of Thieves. 

By R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. | • The Wearing of the Green. 

By EDMOND LEPELLETIER. 
Madame Bans-Gene. 

By HARRY LINDSAY. 

■^"^HBNRY W.LUCY. 

GidCOnF ^ Ce B. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kcmball. I The Atonement of Learn 

Under which Lord? *>*"£«;, w „ T . 

« Mv Love I* I lone. The World Well Lost. 
Faston Carew. The One Too Many. 

RAwinff the Wind. Dulcie Everton. 

80Wing By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 
A Fair Saxon. 1 Donna Quixote. 

Linley Rochford. Maid of Athens. 

Dear Lady Disdain. The Comet of a Season. 

Cxmiola The Dictator. 

Waterdale Neighbours. RedDiamonda 
My Enemy's Daughter. The Riddle Ring. 

""•^RttffiN H. MCCARTHY. 

Heather and Snow, I Phantasies. 



*a l)Lr«t Farll. 
Mount DeopuLr. 
A Capful o" tiaUa. 



A Model Father. 
Bv the Bats of the Sea. 
A Hi t e r Hnm*ii Nature. 
Firat Peraoa Singular. 1 

Eiy MURRAY nnd HERMAN. 
The BleW*' Bible. I Fattl Ioa»v« Alia*. 
One Traveler Ratam*. I . - ~ 
By HUME NISBET. 

'^^By W . E. NORRIS. 

Saint Anne. By Q ^{j|^. 

AWe,td0 ByMrs.OLIPHANT. 
TheSorcexe-. By 0UM)A 



Held in Bondage. 

Btrathmor* 

Chandoe. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalia. {Gage. 

Cecil Castlemaines 

Tricotrin. | Fuck. 

Folle Ferine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

PascareL I Bigna. 

princess Napraxine. 

Ariadne, 



Little Wood«m 
In a Winter City. .Shoe* 
Friendship. 
Moths. I 
PipistreRo. 
A Village Commune. 
Bimbi. I Wanda, 
Frescoes. | Othmar. 
In Maremma. 
Syrlin. I Quilderoy. 
Santa Barbara. 
Two Offenders. 



By MARGARET A. PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. -* A -. M 

By JAMES^PAYN. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. 



High Bpirite. 
Under One Roof. 
Glow-worm Tale*. 
The Talk of the Tow*. 
Holiday Tasks. 



For Cash Only. 
The Burnt Million. 
The Word and the W11L 
Sunny Stories. 
A Trying Patient. 



Less Black than We're 

Painted. 
A Confidential Agent 
A Grape from a Thorn. 
In Peril and Privation. 
The Mystery of Mir. 
By Proxy. [bridge. 
The Canon's Ward. 
Walter's Word. — - , __ 

By WILL PAYNE. 
Jerry the Dreamer. 

t*y Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. I Mr* Tregaakis* 
Christina Chard. I _ % _.__ 

By E. C. PRICE. , „ t t 
Valentine. I Foreigners. I Mrs. Lancaster s RivaL 

By RICHARD •*•""•" 
Miss Maxwell's Affections. 



By RICHARD PRYCE. 

xwell's Affections. 

By CHARLES READE. 

2T?_a . __j t— «. «*«. Tit- 



Peg Wofflngton; 

CI ■ 



..._„„ and 

Jhristie Johnstone. 
Htrd C»sh. 
Cloister A the HecLtth- 
Nflvur Too Lata to Mead 
The Course of True 
Lovo Neper Bid Run 
Emuutb. ; n.n.cl Sin He- 
be a. rt. audDo nl>l e lace. 
AatoblDgxaphy of a 
sTJiier: Jack oi all 
Tradoa; A Hero aod 
*, Martyr ; sn-i The 
Windertag Heir. 
Qrlritli Gntnt, 



Love Me Little, Love 

Me Long. 
The Double Marriage. 
Foul Plaj, [Place. 

Pat Yonrwlr in His 
ATiiTible Temptation. 
A EiaipLttop. 
A Wuaian Huter. 
The Jiit, & Dili erSt ones; 
&Dood Stories of Men 

■md other *win»%Tt. 

A Peruana secret. 
Ki':vj:itiii ; and Bttdo 
Ckaraaten, 
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Thb Piccadilly (3/6) Novels— continued. 

By Mrs. J. H. R1DDELL. 

Weird Stories. 

By AMBL1B RIVES. 

Barbara Dering. 

By F. W. ROBINSON. 

The Hands of Justice. | Woman In toe Dark. 

By DORA RUSSELL. 
A Country Sweetheart. | The Drift of Tate. 
. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

Bound the Galley-Fire. "" — ■ - - ■ - - 
In the Middle Watch. 



My Shipmate Ionise. 



jne on Wide Wide Sea 

The Phantom Death. 
Is He the Man T 
The Good 8hip 'Mo- 
hock.' 
The Convict Ship. 
Heart of Oak. 
The Tale of the Tea. 



A Voyage to the Cape. 
Book for the Hammock. 
The Mystery of the 

' Ocean Star.' 
The Romance of Jenny 

Karlowe. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 

By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Ony Waterman. I The Two Dreamers. 

Bound to the WhecL | The Lion in the Path, 

By KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 

Margaret and Elisabeth I Heart Salvage. 
Gideons Rock. Sebastian. 

The High Mills. | 

By ADELINE SERGEANT. 

Dr. Rndicott's Experiment. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 

Without Love or Licence. 1 Long Odds. 
The Master of Rathkelly. | The Outsider. 

By T. W. SPEIOHT. 
A Secret of the Sea. I The Master of Trenance. 
The Grey Monk. | A Minion of the Moon. 

By ALAN ST. AUBYN, 



A Fellow of Trinity. 
The Junior Dean. 
Matter of 8t.Benedlct's. 
Te his Own Master. 



In Face of the World. 
Orchard Damerel. 
The Tremlett Diamonds. 



By JOHN STAFFORD. 

Doris and L 

By R. A. STERNDALE. 

The Afghan Knife. 

By BERTHA THOMAS. 

Frond Maisie. j The Violin-Player. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

The Way we Live Now. I Scarborough's Family 
Fran Frohmann. | The Land Leaguers, 

By FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 

Like Ships upon the I Anne Fornese. 
Sea. I Mabel's Progress. 

By IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

By MARK TWAIN. 
A Tramp Abroad. I Tom Sawyer Abroad. 

The American Claimant. Puddnhead Wilson. 
The£1.000,000 Bank-note I Tom 8awyer .Detective. 

By C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 
Lady BelL I The Blackball Ghosts. 

Buried Diamonds. I The Macdonald Lass. 

By ALLEN UPWARD. 
The Queen against Owen | The Prince of Balkistan 

By E. A. VI2ETELLY. 
The Scorpion : A Romance of Spain. 

By WILLIAM WEST ALL. 
Sons of Belial. 

By ATHA WESTBURY. 
The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook. 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
Cavalry Life and Regimental Legends. 
A Soldier's Children. 

By MARGARET WYNMAN 
My Flirtations. 

By E. ZOLA. 
The Downfall. 1 Money. | Lourde». 

The Dream. I The Fat and the Thin. 

Dr. Pascal. | Rome. 



11" 
v. 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 



By ARTEMUS WARD. 

Artemus ward Complete. 

By EDMOND ABOUT. 

The Fellah. 

By HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 

By MARY ALBERT. 

Brooke Finchley's Daughter. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

Maid, Wife or widow T | Valerie's Fate. 
Blind Fate. 

By ORANT ALLEN. 

The Great Taboo. 
Dumaresq's Daughter. 



Strange Stories. 



Babylon 
Fork 



Duchess o"f Powysland. 
Blood Roy aL (piece- 
Ivan Greet's Most 
The Scallywag. 
This Mortal CoiL 
At Market Value. 



Jffaimle's Sake. 
In all Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand. 
The DevU'sD?e. 
The Tents of Shem. 

By E. LESTER ARNOLD. 
Fhra the Phoenician. 

By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Granuey Orange. 

BY FRANK BARRETT. 



iter. 



Fettered for Life. 
Little Lady Linton. 
Between Life 4 Death. 
The Sin of Olga Zassou- 

lich. 
Folly Morrison. 
Lieut. Barnabas, 
Honest Davie. 



A Prodigal's Progress. 
Found Guilty. 
A Recoiling Vengeance. 
For Love and Honour. 
John Ford; and His 



Helpmate. 
The Wo! 
Bra** 



oman 



of the Iron 



By Sir W. BESANT and J. RICE. 



Ready-Money Mortiboy 
My Little Girl. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
The Monks of Thelema. 



By Celia's Arbour. 
Chaplain of the Fleet 
The Beamy Bide. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
In Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Ten Tears' Tenant. 



By Sit WALTER BESANT. 



To Call Her Mine. 
The Bell of 8t. Paul's. 
The Holy Rose. 
Armorel of Lyonesse. 
S.Katherine's by Tower, 
Verbena Camellia Ste- 

phanotis. 
The Ivory Gate. 
The Rebel Queen. 
Beyond the Dreams of 



All Sort-ir and Condi- 
tion 1 of Men. 
The Captains' Room. 
All in a Girdan Fair. 
Do ret liv »'-.:■ r i r-.r. 

Uncle ianL't. 

The World Went Very 

Well The d. 
Children at Gibeon, 
Hen F&ultu. 
For Faith and Freedom. 

By AMBROSE B1ERCB. 

In the Midst of Life. 

By FREDERICK BOYLE. 

Camp Notes. I Chronicles of Mo-man's 

Savage Life. 1 Land. 

BY BRET HARTB. 

Californian Stories. [ Flip. I Mamja. 

Gabriel Conroy. | A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

The Luck of Roaring I A Waif of the Plains. 

Camp. A Ward of the Golden 

An Heiress of Red Dog. J Gate. 

By HAROLD BRYDGES. 

pncle Bam at Home. 
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Two-Shilling HopH^fffKft 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
w of the Sword. The Martyrdom of Mn- 



A Child of Hature, 
God and the Man. 
Love lis for Bvor. 

TheWwter of the Mm*. 
Annan Water. 

I 
»e 



deline. 
The How Abelard. 
Matt. 

The Heir of Llnne. 
Woman and the Mas. 
Bachel Dene. 



By BUCHANAN and MURRAY. 

Charlaf 



By HALL CAINE 

The Shadow of a Crime. ' ' "" 
A Son of Hagar. I 

By Commander CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the 'Black Prtnc*.' 

By Mm. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. I Juliet's Guardian. 

By HAYDEN CARRUTH. 
The Adventures of Jones. 

By AUSTIN CLARE. 
For the Love of a Law. 

By Mr*. ARCHER CLIVE. 
Paul FerrolL 
WLy Paul Ferroll Killed hii Wife. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Boole. I The Red Sultan. 

By C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 
The Bar Sinister. 
By MORT. & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Face. I Sweet and Twenty, 
gann^tton? M The Village Comedy. 
From Midnight to Mid- Ton Play me False. 

njEhtT^^ Blacksmith and Scholar 

A Fight with Fortune. I Frances. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 
- ~ " My Miscellanies. 



By 

Armadale. 1 AfterDark. 

Ho Hame. 

Antonin*. 

Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 

Queen of Hearts. 

Minor Mrs. t 

The Hew Magdalen. 

The Frosen Deep. 

The Law and the Lady 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted HoteL 

A Rogues Life. 



The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jesebel's Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science 
'I Say Nof 
The Evil Genius. 



Little Hovels. 
Legacy of Cain. 

,. Blind Love. 

By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 
Every Inch * Soldier. 

By DUTTON COOK. 
l^ | Paul Foster's Daughter. 

By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 

By MATT CRIM. 
The Adventures of a Fair Rebel. 

By B. M. CROKER. 
» Neville, ' 



A Family Likeness. 
Tillage Tales and Jungle 



Tragedies, 
wo Masters. 



I Two «~— ~- 
| Mr. Jervis. 

CYPLES. 



pretty Miss 

Diana Barrington. 
•To Let.' 

A Bird of Passage. 
Proper Pride. 

By W 
Hearts of Gold. 

By ALPHONSETDAUDET. 
The Evangelist ; or, Port Salvation. 

By ERASMUS DAWSON. 
The Fountain of Youth. 

By JAMES DE MILLE. 

ACM, gy in j. P LEITHDERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. I Circe's Lovers. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 

•ketches by Bos, 



By DICK DONOVAN. 



In the Grip of the Law. 
From Information Re- 
ceived. 
Tracked to Doom. 
Link by Link 



Suspicion — . 
Dark Deeds. 
Biddies Bead. 



The Man-Hunter. 
Tracked and Taken. 
Caught at Last! 
Wanted! , m _ ^_ 
Who Poisoned Hetty 

Duncan? 
Man from Manchester. 

A Detective's Triumphs 

The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. 

Bv Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
A Point of Honour. I Archie Lovell. 

By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
FeliciaT I Kitty. 

By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Boxy 



By G. MANVILLE FENN. 

— « jw Mistress. I The Tiger Lily. 

Witness to the Deed. I The White Virgin. 



The Hew 



\y Q. MANVILLE Ft* NT 

r Mistress. I The Tiger Lily 

_ to the Deed. | The White Vir_ 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 



Bella Donna. 
Never Forgotten. 
Polly. 
Fatal Zero. 



Second Mrs. Tillotson, 
Seventy • Ave Brooko 

Street. 
The Lady of Brantome). 



By P. FITZOERALD and others. 

Strange Secrets. 

By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUB. 
Filthy Lucre. 

7 By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympla. I King or Knave T 

One by One. Romances of the Law. 

A Real Queen. RmeiofSMl 

Queen Cophetua. I A Dog and his Shadow. 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Seth's Brother's Wife. | The Lawton Girt. 
Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERB. 
Pandurang Hari. 

By HAIN FRISWELL. 
One of Two. 

By EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 

By GILBERT GAUL. 
A Strange Manuscript. 

By CHARLES Q ,B ?A N - 
Robin Gray. * """ "* " 

Fancy Free. 
For Lack' of Gold. 



What will World Sayt 
In Love and War. 
For the Xing. 
In Pastures Green. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
A Heart's Problem. 

The Dead Heart. 

By WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Austin's Guests. I The Wizard of 
James Duke. I Mountain. 



In Honour Bound. 
Flower of the Fores* 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
By Mead and Stream. 
Loving a Dream. 
A Hard Knot. 
Heart's Delight. 
Blood-Money. 



the 



By ERNEST GLANVILLE 

The Lost Heiress. ' " -**-" 



I The Fossicker. 



I 

A Fair Colonist. I 

By Rev. S. BARING GOULD. 

Bed Spider. I Eve. 

P By HENRY GREVILLE. 

A Hoble Woman. I Hikanor. 

A «owe w cecil » aRIFFITH# 

CorinthU Marasion. 

By SYDNEY ORUNDY. 
The Days of his Vanity. «.« M «^ M 

By JOHN HABBERTON. 

■^"Jffi IDREV^ C HALllDAY. 

^^L&TdUFFUS HARDY 

Paul Wynter's Sacrifice. « k _ k «. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By J. BERWICK HARWOOD 
The Tenth Bart, 



J 
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Two- Shilling Novels— continued. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE 



Garth. 

Ellice Quentin. 

Fortune's FooL 

Miss Cadogna. 

Sebastian Stroma. 

Dost. 



Beatrix Randolph. 

Love— or a Name. 

David Polndexter's Dis- 
appearance. 

The Spectre of the 
Camera. 



By Sir ARTHUR HELPS. 
Iran do Btron. 

By O. A. HENTY. 

Rnjub the Juggler. 

By HENRY HERMAN. 
A Leading Lady. 

By HEADON HILL. 
Zambra the Detective. 

By JOHN HILL. 
Treason Felony. 

By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover's Creed. 

By Mrs. GEORGE HOOPER. 
The House of Baby. 

By TIGHE HOPKINS. 
Twixt Lots and Duty. 

By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 
A Maiden all Forlorn. I Lady Venter's Flight. 
In Duranee Vile. I The Red House Mystery 

Marvel. I The Three Graces. 

A Mental Struggle. Unsatisfactory Lover. 

A Modern Circe. | Lady Patty. 

By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicroft's Model. I Self Condemned. 
That Other Person. | The Leaden Casket. 

By JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

By WM. JAMESON. 
My Dead Self. 

By HARRIETT JAY. 
The Dark Colleen. | Queen of Connaught. 

By MARK KERSHAW. 
Colonial Facts and Fictions. 

By R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. I Passion's Slav*. 

' The -Wearing of the Bell Barry. 
Green.' I 

By EDMOND LEPELLET1ER. 
Madame Bans-Gene. 

By JOHN LEYS. 
The Lindsays. 

By E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. The Atonement of Learn 

The World Well Lost. Dundas. 

Under which Lord T With a Silken Thread. 
FastonCarew. Rebel of the Family. 

' My Love I ' Sowing the Wind. 

lone. The One Too Many. 

By HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

By justin McCarthy. 



Dear Lady Disdain. 
Waterdale Neighbours. 
Mv Enemy's Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Linley Rochford. 
MissMisanf- 



Camiola. 

Donna Quixote. 

Maid of Athens. 

The Comet of a Season. 

The Dictator. 

Red Diamonds. 



ithrope. 
By HUGH MACCOLL. 
Mr. 8tranger's Sealed Packet. 

By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Heather and Snow. 

By AGNES MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 



**• 



By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 

Evil Eye. I Lost Rose. 

By W. H. MALLOCK. 

--"--■"-- ■ The New Republic 



By FLORENCE MARRY AT. 

Open ( Sesame I I'A Harvest of Wild Oats. 

Fighting the Air. | Written in Fire. 

By J. MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 

By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

A 8ecret of the Sea. 

By L. T. MEADE. 

A Soldier of Fortune. 

By LEONARD MERRICK. 
The Man who was Good. 

By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 

Touch and Go. | Mr. DoriUion. 

By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt Rectory. 

By J. E. MUDDOCK. 
Stories Weird and Won- 1 From the Bosom of the 

derrul. I Deep. 

The Dead Man's Secret. I 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
'*' """" By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person singular. 
Bob Martin's Little Girl 



A Model Father. 

Joseph's Coat. 

Coals of Fire. 

Val Strange. | Hearts. 

Old Blazers Hero. 

The Way of the World. 

Cynic Fortune. 

A Life's Atonement. 



Time's Revengf s. 
A Wasted Crime. 
In Direst Peril. 
Mount Despair. 
By MURRAY and HERMAN. 
One,Traveller Returns. I The Bishops' Bible. 
Paul Jones's Alias. | 

By HENRY MURRAY. 
A Game of Bluff. I A Song of Sixpence. 

By HUME NISBET. 
' Bail Up I ' I Dr.Bernard St. Vincent 

By W. E. NORRIS. 
Saint Ann's. 

By ALICE O'HANLON. 
The Unforeseen. | Chance? or Fate t 

By GEORGES OHNET. 
Dr. Rameau. I A Weird Gift 

A Last Love. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. I The Greatest Heiress la 

The Primrose Path. I England. 

By Mrs. ROBERT O'REILLY. 
Phoebe's Fortunes. 

By OUIDA 



Held in Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Idalia. 

Under Two Flags. 

Cecil Castlemaine'sGage 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Farlne. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

Pascarel. 

Signa. 

Princess Napraxlne. 

In a Winter City. 



Two Lit Wooden Shoes. 
Moths. 
Bimbi. 
PipistreDo. 
A Village Communo 
Wanda. 
Othmar. 
Frescoes. 
In Maremmai 
Guilderoy. 
Rufflno. 

Syrlin. } 

Santa Barbara. 
Two Offenders. 
Ouida's Wisdom, Wit 
and Pathos. 



_ _ » of the NJne- 

tatatb. Century. 



Friendship. ana Pathos. 

By MARGARET AGNES PAUL 
Gentle and Simple. 

By C. L. PIRKIS. 
Lady Lovelace. 

By EDGAR A. POE. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED 
The Romance of a Station. 
The Soul of Countess Adrian. 
Out' aw and Lawmaker. 
Christina Chard 

By E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. I Mrs. Lancaster's Rival 

The Foreigners. | Gerald. 

By RICHARD PRYCB. 
tflift Maxwells Affections 
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Twq-Shillisg Novkls— continued, 
By JAMES PAYN. 

Aentinck'B Tatar. 

Murphy a Mart«T. 

A County Family. 

JL: Her Merc;.. 

Cecil ■ Tryst 

Tb 5 Clyffardi of Clyffa. 

The Foster firotturi* 

Found Dead. 

T!tr- Beit of Huibindi. 

Walt arm Word. 

II*L, ii. 

FJLLIaq For tun el, 

HucQoroiu Stories. 

£100 Reward. 

A Marine Betldinc*, 

Hit*. Abbey* 

By Proxy. 

CudSrOne Eunf, 

High Spirits. 

Carlyon b Ycir. 

From Eii]n r 

For Cash OnJ J. 

Kit. 

The Canoni Ward. 



The Talk of the Tan, 

Holiday Tuts. 

A Vc ffert TrSaAOT*. 

What Ha Co*t Her. 
A Confidential Age at. 
Glow irons Tain. 
The Burnt Million. 
Bun by Btorle*. 
Lcit Sir Mufluigirerd. 
A Woman j Tendance. 
The Family Scaptftraes. 
Oi endoLlne i HarveiW 
Like Father. Like BOO. 
Harried ELane&th Him, 
Not Wooed, but Won, 
L**j Black than We're 

Painted, 
Soma Private View*, 
A Gra^ from a Thorn. 
Tha M j- sturr G f Mix- 

brldBB, 
The Word and the Wilt 
A Prince ftf the Blood. 
A Trying FetlenL 



By CHARLES RriADE* 

It li Never Too Late to A terribieTtrnptatlon. 

Mend. . roul Play. 

CBrlitia Johnjtcnjfl, Tba W audi ring Heir. 

The Double Marriage. Hard CaaA. 
Fut Yourself in Hll flLntfloheart end Double- 



Place 



facfl, 



Love Me Little, Love Good Btotiaa or lien and 

other Animali. 



He Long. 
Tha Cloister and the 

Hearth, 
Tba CDura« or True 

LOTB r 

The Jli*. 

The AQtoblography of 
a Thief. 

By MM. J. H- RlDDELL 

Weird Btorlea. The UnichabltedJIonie. 



I' i ; Wuflsrs ■•■■"■n. 

Griffith Gaunt. 

A r-: i.-nui Socrtt, 

A Simpleton* 

Rendlaaa. 

A Woman Hat«. 



The Mystery in Palace. 

Gardens. 
The Nuns Curse. 
Idle Tales. 



Fairy Water. 

Her Mother's Darling. 

The Prince of Wales's 

Garden Party. 

By AMEL1E RIVES. 
Barbara Deruur. 

By K W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange, i Tfca Handiof JnabJIceji* 

By JAMES RUNCIJV1AN. 
Skippers and Shellbacks. | Schools and Scholars, 
Grace Balm a! gn a. Eweethaart, 

By W, CI. ARK RUSSELL. 

ftonnd the Galley Fire. The Romance of Jenny 



Hartawe. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 
My Shipmate Loat«, 
Alone onWldeWldo Sea. 
The Good Ship ' Ho. 

hock.' 
T'-dii Phantom Death, 



On the Fofaie Head 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Capa r 
A Book fox the Ham- 
mock. 
The Mystery of the 
■ Ocean BtarV 

By DORA RUSSELL. 
A Country Byeethaarfc- 

By C1EOROH AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Gaslight and Day Hani. 

By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Guy Waterman. | The Lion in the Path. 

The Two Dreamers. | 

By KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. I Sebastian. _ 

The High MUls. Margaret and Ettau- 

Beart Salvage. I bett. 

By GEORGE R. SIMS. 



The Ring o Bells. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Tales of Today. 
Dramas of Life. 
Unkletop's Crime. 



My Two Wives. 

Zeph. 

Memoirs of a Landlady. 

Scenes from the Show. 

The 10 Commandments. 

Dagonet Abroad. 



AMatdTi 



By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 



in the Dark. 



By HAWLEY SMART. 

Without Love or Licence. 
The Plunger. 
Beatrice and Benedick. 

By T. W. SPEIGHT. 



Back to Life. 
The LondwaterTragedy. 
-*-- — ,-g Romance. 
InPttIL 



Quit 
AH 



The Mysteries of Heron 

Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. 
Hoodwinked. 
By Devious Ways. 

By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 
A Fellow oi Trinity. IToHisOsm Master. 
The Junior Dean. Orchard Damerel. 

Master of Sfc.Bcned!et's | In the Face of theWorld. 

By R. A. STBRNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 

By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 

New Arabian Nights. 

By BERTHA THOMAS. 
Oressida. | The Violin-Player. 

Proud Maisie. 

By WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines, j Old Stories Retold. 

By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cnt Diamond. 

By P. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the I Anne Furness. 
Sea. I Mabel's Progress. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Fran Frohmann. The Land-Leaguer*. 

Marion Fay. — *- " 

Kept in the Dark. 
John Oaldigate. 

The Way We Live Now. 

By J. T. TROWBRIDOE 
Farnell's Folly. 

By IVAN TUROENIEFP. &c 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

By MARK TWAIN. 



The American Senator 
Mr. Scarborough's 

Family. 
GoldenLlon of Granpero 



A Pleasure Trip on the 

Continent. 
The Gilded Age. 
Huckleberry Finn. 
MarkTwain's Sketches. 
Tom Sawyer. 
A Tramp Abroad. 

White Elephant. 



Life on the Mississippi 
The Prince and the 

Pauper. 
A Yankee at the Court 

of King Arthur. 
The £1,000,000 

Note. 



Hugnenot Family. 

The Blackball Ghosts. 
What SheCameThrough 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Oltoyenne Jaoueline. 



Stolen v 

By C. 6. PRASER-TYTLER. 

Mistress Judith. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 
The Bride's Pass. The Hugnenot 

Buried Diamonds. 
St. Mango's City. 
LadyBett. 
Noblesse Oblige. 
Disappeared. 

By ALLEN UPWARD. 
The Queen against Owen. | Prince of Balklitan. 
By AARON WATSON and LILLIAS 

WASSBRMANN. 
The Marquis of Caracas. 

By WILLIAM WE ST ALU 
Trust-Money. 

By Mrs. P. H. WILLIAMSON. 
A Child Widow. 

By J. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. J Regimental Legend* 

By H. F. WOOD. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
The unyH.hm^ti of the Rue Cain. 
By Lady WOOD. 
Babina. 

By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEW 
Rachel Armstrong ; or. Love and Theology. 

By EDMUND YATES. 
The Forlorn Hope. I Castaway. 
Land at Last. | 



Ghetto Trage< 



By I. ZANOW1LL. 

•dies. 
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